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THE  LIFE  OF  BERLIOZ. 


Somebody  said  of  Berlioz,  twenty  years  ago, 
*'  He  has  not  achieved  success,  but  he  has  gained 
glory."  He  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  win  both,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  the  materials  for  this  book 
have  been  collected,  and  this  notice  has  been 
written. 

Glory  and  success  at  one  and  the  same  time  ! 
To  unite  these  two  desiderata,  which  as  a  rule  20 
hand  in  hand,  and,  in  the  case  under  notice,  were 
separated  by  the  merest  chance,  Berlioz  had  only 
to  do  a  very  simple  thing — a  thing  to  which  we 
are  all  exposed,  a  thing  inevitable  alike  to  the 
birds  that  fly  in  the  air,  the  fish  that  swim  in  the 
waters,  the  flowers  that  turn  their  petals  to 
the  warm  kisses  of  the  sun,  the  beggar  in  his  rags 
and  the  sovereign  in  his  purple,  a  thing  that  we 
can  neither  find  when  we  seek  it,  nor  avoid  when 
we  seek  it  not — he  had  merely  to  die. 

VOL.    I.  B 
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Berlioz,  alive,  suffered  from  all  the  inconveniences 
incidental  to  the  state  of  living,  and  although,  by 
reason  of  his  frequent  illnesses,  he  held  out  great 
hopes  to  those  vsrho  were  waiting  for  his  disappear- 
ance, none  the  less  did  he  occupy  a  certain  position 
in  the  journalistic  world,  a  chair  at  the  Institut, 
a  box  at  the  theatre,  breathing  room  of  some 
kind.  I  do  not  allude  to  his  musical  prestige ; 
some  critics  thought  they  had  destroyed  that  for 
ever,  or  imagined  that  they  thought  so,  for  in 
reality,  they  were  not  very  certain  about  it. 

There  were,  consequently,  excellent  reasons  why 
Berlioz  should  be  attacked,  discussed,  and  calum- 
niated by  those  among  his  rivals  who,  possessing 
talent,  could  not  forgive  him  for  being  endowed  with 
genius,  and  by  those,  a  far  more  numerous  class, 
who,  possessing  neither  genius  nor  talent,  ran  full 
tilt  against  every  serious  reputation,  irrespective  of 
persons,  without  the  slightest  expectation  of 
deriving  any  benefit  for  themselves  therefrom,  and 
solely  for  the  pleasure  of  causing  annoyance. 
Covered  with  laurels  abroad,  Berlioz  winced  at  the 
bites  of  the  Parisian  gnats  he  discovered  among 
the  leaves  of  his  triumphal  garlands.  He  paid 
far  more  attention  to  the  hostility  he  encountered 
in  his  own  country  than  to  the  magnificent  ovations 
he  received  beyond  her  frontiers  ;  and  from  Lon- 
don, St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Weimar,  Lowenberg, 
everywhere  in  fact,  we  find  him  writing  to  the 
devoted  and  learned  Joseph  d^Ortigue,  the  Thiriot 
of  this  second  Voltaire,  "  They  have  honoured  me 
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with  a  banquet — they  have  decorated  me  with  the 
Order  of  the  White  Eagle — the  King  has  presented 
me  with  a  snuff-box — the  newspapers  here  laud  rae 
to  the  skies — let  Paris  know  it."  Paris !  Paris  ! 
His  thoughts  ever  turned  to  that  ungrateful  city. 

One  day  he,  who  had  nothing,  was  offered  the 
j)0st  of  Master  of  the  Chapel  in  the  palace  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  with  a  good  salary,  a  pleasant 
place  to  live  in,  plenty  of  attention,  no  anxieties  as 
regarded  the  future,  and  no  risk  of  losing  the  situa- 
tion. Donizetti  already  held  a  very  similar  post 
in  the  same  place,  one  which  brought  him  in  a 
goodly  income  and  scarcely  cost  him  any  time  at  all. 
Berlioz  declined.  He  was  travelling  in  Germany 
at  the  time,  and  when  on  the  eve  of  making  up 
his  mind  whether  to  accept  or  decline,  he  turned 
his  tear-dimmed  eyes  towards  his  countrj^,  and 
■exclaimed,  "  What !  never  to  see  thee  again  ?  " 
That  was  one  of  the  conditions  attached  to  the 
post.  "  I  should  die  of  weariness  in  the  midst 
of  my  wealth !  "  Then,  turning  to  his  friends, 
Desmarets.  D'Ortigue,  Dietsch,  and  Schlesinger, 
he  added,  "  My  friends,  I  see  now  that  I  love  you 
better  than  everything  in  the  world,  and  that  I 
cannot  be  separated  from  you !  "  He  therefore 
rejected  the  presents  of  Artaxerxes,  and  once 
more  joyfully  betook  himself  to  that  adored  and 
accursed  Prance,  who,  having  among  her  children 
the  greatest  symphonist  of  the  century  after 
Beethoven,  gave  him  nothing  to  do  but  write 
articles. 
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One  thing'  was  beyond  a  doubt.  Either  France 
was  mistaken  in  her  estimate  of  her  son  (a 
very  natural  mistake,  perhaps),  or  the  remainder 
of  Europe  committed  an  error  of  judgment. 
The  question  is  settled  now;  the  case  has  been 
heard,  and  the  good  sense  of  Europe  has  pre- 
vailed over  the  frivolity  of  France.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  The  Gaul  is  born  volatile  as 
others  are  born  lucky.  In  the  days  of  the  Romans 
he  marched  against  the  Capitol  without  having 
taken  any  pains  to  see  that  his  path  was  clear, 
so  that  the  very  geese  cried  out  against  him,  and 
warned  the  enemy  to  be  on  the  watch.  Louis 
XY.,  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution  which  was  to 
c.'irry  off  his  family,  said,  "  This  will  last  as  long^ 
as  I  shall."  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.  In 
connection  with  music,  the  French  have  been 
guilty  of  both  silliness  and  fatuity.  An  emigre  in 
England,  on  being  asked  whether  he  could  play 
the  harpsichord,  replied  with  a  haughty  air,  "  I 
don't  know  ;  I  never  tried." 

Nobody  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country,  or  at 
all  events,  those  who  pass  for  such  are  very  often 
only  false  prophets.  Berlioz,  admired  abroad  but 
flouted  by  his  fellow-countrymen,  was  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  lavishly  endowed  organizations 
that  could  possibly  be  found.  An  unequal  com- 
poser, but  often  sublime,  a  good  though  impulsive 
writer,  he  has  left  behind  him  a  two-fold  reputa- 
tion, albeit  his  enemies  have  taken  so  much  trouble 
to  leave  him  only  half  a  one.     The  correspondence 
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now  published  for  the  first  time  will  not  tarnish  the 
fame  of  the  musician,  while  it  will  considerably 
enhance  the  reputation  of  the  man  of  letters.  His 
Memoires*  have  already  male  us  fiimiliar  with  his 
abrupt,  disconnected  style,  fall  of  fantasy  and 
grace,  losing  itself  in  unexpected  flights,  or  sink- 
ing into  the  depths  of  melancholy.  What  a  book 
it  is,  in  spite  of  its  faults!  How  every  page  of  it 
vibrates,  and  how  well  its  author  contrives  to  mingle 
the  lively  with  the  severe.  The  Correspondance, 
coming  after  the  Memoires,  is  of  incontestable 
value ;  in  the  first  place,  it  will  close  the  mouths 
of  such  detractors  as  still  remain,  as  well  of  those 
ill-conditioned  people  who  slirng  their  shoulders 
when  they  hear  of  some  far-off  victory,  and  say, 
A  heau  nientir  qui  vient  de  lorn.  That  was  the 
only  reply  they  had  to  give  ;  now  they  will  have  to 
discover  some  other  expedient.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  letters  we  have  collected  together  ai'e 
despatches  written  on  the  conclusion  of  the  fight, 
and  still  black  wiUi  the  smoke  of  the  battle-field ; 
it  is  impossible  to  refuse  credit  to  these  triumphant 
documents — triumphant  in  a  two-fold  sense — im- 
possible to  reject  them,  for  they  have  acquired 
the  value  of  historical  archives.  They  give  us  the 
truth  taken  from  the  actual  facts ;  an  artist,  in- 
toxicated with  the  joy  of  success,  his  ears  ringing 
with  the  rounds  of  applause,  his  cheeks  red  from 
friendly   embraces,    hastens    to    communicate  his 

*  Memoires  de  Berlioz,  published  by  M.  Caiman  n  Levy. 
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good  fortune  to  the  friends  he  has  left  behind  him- 
in  Paris  ;  he  tells  them  that  such  and  such  a  prince 
has  complimented  him,  that  such  and  such  re- 
wards have  been  bestowed  upon  him,  that 
serenades  and  banquets  are  being  organized  in 
his  honour,  and  that  the  amount  of  money  taken 
at  the  doors  of  his  concert  was  superb.  How  can 
such  evidence  be  refused  ?  If  it  is  rejected,  there 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  a  single  method  left  of 
writing  history  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  reply,  for  instance,. 
can  possibly  be  made  to  those  sorry  jokers  who 
contend  that  Napoleon  I.  never  existed. 

In  a  few  passages  where  events  either  forgotten 
or  beyond  the  ken  of  the  present  generation  are 
alluded  to  in  this  correspondence,  we  have  thought 
it  our  duty  to  furnish  explanator}--  remarks.  We 
have  thought,  too,  that  a  biographical  notice 
would  possibly  assist  in  clearing  up  doubtful  points 
in  the  text.  As  may  well  be  supposed,  we  have- 
never  for  a  sincjle  moment  entertained  the  idea  of 
entering  into  rivalry  with  the  Memoires ;  such 
foolish  temerity  would  have  brought  about  its  own 
punishment.  We  have  merely  endeavoured  to 
supply  what  the  Memoires  have  omitted,  and  to- 
complete  while  we  condense. 

Louis  Hector  Berlioz  was  born  in  Cote-Saint- 
Andre,  a  town  in  the  Department  of  Isere  cele- 
brated for  its  manufacture  of  liqueurs,  at  5  p.m.. 
on  Sunday,  Frimaire  19,  in  the  year  12,  which  in 
plain  English  means  the  11th  of  December,  1803.. 
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His  father  was  a  member  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  his  grandfather,  Noble  Louis-Joseph 
Berlioz,  had  been  Conseiller  dit  Roy,  Auditeur  de  la 
Chambre  des  comptes  dii  Dauphine,  and  lived  partly 
at  Cote  and  partly  at  Grenoble.^  Louis  Berlioz, 
the  doctor,  whose  tastes  did  not  lie  in  the  direction 
of  a  town  life,  settled  down  in  the  country  under 
the  paternal  roof.  He  was  by  nature  melancholy, 
with  a  weakly  body  and  an  inquiring  mind,  some- 
what sad-looking,  but  gentle  and  good.  He 
enjoyed  his  solitary  life,  and  followed  his  profes- 
sion after  a  disinterested  and  charitable  fashion, 
dividing  his  time  principally  between  study  and 
overlooking  his  estate.  He  died  in  August, 
1848,  respected  by  everybody  as  a  man  who  had 
been  ever  ready  to  respond  to  the  appeals  made 
to  him  for  assistance  or  advice. 

But  if  the  father  of  Hector  Berlioz  often  crops  up 
in  the  Memoires,  a  glimpse  only  of  his  mother  is  ob- 
tained ;  her  maiden  name  was  Marie- Antoinette- 
Josephine  Marmion,  and  her  marriage  with  his 
father  took  place  about  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  Her  own  fervent  piety  and  rigid 
strictness  of  life  made  her  fear  the  effect  of  the 
outside  world  upon  her  son,  whom  she  con- 
sequently did  her  best  to  retain  by  her  side, 
and  though  she  did  not  succeed  in  this  object,  she 
at  all  events  implanted  in  hitn  a  love  for  his 
country  and  his   native  soil.      The  prodigal  can 

*  Information  communicated  by  the  family. 
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never  behold  the  home  of  his  earliest  infancy 
without  going  into  ecstacies  over  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  far- 
off  memories  of  the  dawn  of  his  life. 

Twenty  years  afterwards,  when  returning  from 
Italy,  he  wrote  to  Madame  Horace  "Vernet"^  '^My 
memories  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  have  remained 
powerless  against  the  aspect  of  our  lovely  valley 
of  the  Isere,  so  smiling,  varied,  fresh,  rich,  and 
picturesque,  lovely  as  a  whole  as  well  as  in  detail." 
And  when  descending  Mont  Cenis  he  fell  in  a 
perfect  transport  of  delight.  "There  is  the  old 
rock  of  Saint-Eynard  !  There  is  the  lovely  nook 
where  shines  the  Stella  Tnontis  ;  below  these,  from 
out  that  blue  haze,  my  grandfather's  house  smiles 
upon  me.  Look  at  all  the  villages — that  rich  ver- 
dure— it  is  ravishiiigly  beautiful ;  there  is  nothing 
like  it  in  Italy.''  f  His  feeling  of  love  for  home, 
a  love  so  deeply  engrained  in  the  heart  of  a  true 
poet,  was  evidently  due,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
to  the  influence  of  his  mother. 

His  childhood,  passed  at  Cote-Saint-Andre,  did 
not  reveal  anything  very  striking  in  the  boy, 
though  he  gave  evidence  of  being  possessed  of 
intelligence.  His  taste  lay  principally  in  the 
direction  of  geograj)hy,  and  his  dreams  were 
always  of  some  desert  island,  the  imaginary 
paradise  of  all  children    who  have  read  Robinson 


*  Letter    dated   July    25,  1832.      Sale    of   the   autographs  of 

Chevalier  R y,  Nov.  30,  1862. 

+  Memoires,  p.  182. 
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Cncsoe.  On  the  map  of  tlie  world  his  finger 
strayed  by  choice  to  Oceania,  where  so  many  archi- 
pelagos emerge  from  the  sea,  like  insects  which 
some  passing  footstep  disturbs  from  their  sandy 
haunts.  He  learned  Greek  and  Latin  by  fits  and 
starts,  and  after  a  very  erratic  fashion,  going  from 
the  j3Gneid  to  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine,  and  dis- 
playing no  great  taste  for  the  true  classics,  Horace, 
Livy,  Tacitus,  Sallust,  Homer,  Xenophon,  and 
Sophocles.  But  by  way  of  compensation,  his 
favourite  books  did  him  all  the  more  good  because 
he  read  them  with  avidity,  to  the  exclusion,  mean- 
while, of  all  the  rest.  That  mode  of  proceeding, 
his  peculiar  way  of  learning,  was  characteristic  of 
him  to  his  dying  day.  It  was  always  hopeless  to 
try  to  drum  into  his  head  anything  he  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  put  there ;  but  he  learnt  whatever 
he  wished  to  learn,  and  more  than  once  he  either 
outstripped  the  erudition  of  his  masters,  or  cor- 
rected it  by  means  of  his  own  experience. 

His  first  regular  music  master  was  a  certain 
Imbert,  whom  the  ti'oublous  times  had  cast,  as  a 
waif,  upon  Cote-Saint-Andre,  where  he  remained. 
He  also  had  lessons  from  a  M.  Dorant,  an  Alsatian 
of  Colmar,  whose  acquaintance  we  make  in  one  of 
the  chapters  in  the  Grotesques  de  laMusique.  The 
scene  is  laid  at  Lyons,  whither  Berlioz,  already 
famous,  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  con- 
cert. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said  to  the  performers  in  his 
orchestra,  "  I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  you 
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M.  Dorant,  a  very  clever  professor  of  Vienna^ 
He  has  among  you  a  grateful  pupil ;  I  am  that 
pupil,  and  you  will,  perhaps,  come  to  the  imme- 
diate conclusion  that  I  am  no  great  honour  to 
him.  I  ask  you,  nevertheless,  to  receive  M.. 
Dorant  as  if  you  thought  otherwise,  and  as  he  de- 
serves.-" * 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  MM.  Imbert  and  Dorant 
had  no  cause  to  complain  of  their  pupil,  who,  at 
twelve  years  of  age,  read  music  at  sight,  sang  in 
tune,  had  composed  a  quintet,  and  played  three 
pleasing  instruments — the  flute,  flageolet,  and. 
guitar. 

This  account  by  no  means  accords  with  those- 
given  by  some  biographers,  who  assert  that  Mon^ 
sieiir  Berlioz  only  chose  his  vocation  late  in  the 
day,  and  that  up  to  the  time  of  his  reaching  man's 
estate  he  had  devoted  himself  to  anything  but  music. 
To  begin  with,  the  first  letter  in  this  collection, 
addressed  to  Ignace  Pleyel,  proves  the  contrary  ;. 
secondly,  the  truth  is  self-proven.  Hector  was 
neither  an  infant  phenomenon,  nor  was  his  a 
backward  mind.  Nature  frequently  expends  itself 
in  first  efforts,  and  is  subsequently  exhausted ;  a 
child  who  promised  to  become  a  genius  is  hard 
pushed  to  prove  himself  an  average  man  ;  another, 
who  never  attracted  any  notice,  suddenly  blossoms 
and  bursts  forth  like  a  bud  in  spring.  Casimir  De- 


*  Grotesques  de    la    JIusique,   p.    279 ;    published    by   Michel 
Levy.     Voyage  en  France ;  letters  to  Edoaard  Monnais. 
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lavigne,  to  quote  a  single  instance,  was  always  in 
trouble  when  he  was  studying  the  De  Viris,  but 
his  reputation  as  a  dramatic  author  came  to  him, 
nevertheless,  very  eai'ly  in  life,  seeing  that  at  six- 
and-twenty  he  was  famous  in  the  quartier  of  the 
Odeon . 

M.  Louis  Berlioz  destined  his  son  for  the 
medical  profession.  It  was  a  prudent  resolve, 
parents,  as  a  rule,  wishing  their  heirs  to  continue 
the  traditions  of  their  family,  the  son  of  a  general 
most  frequently  becoming  a  soldier,  and  the  son  of 
a  lawyer  devoting  himself  to  law.  But  it  some- 
times happens  that  fathers  propose  and  sons  dis- 
pose. We  see  plenty  of  such  instances  in  romance, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  real  life  occasion- 
ally takes  it  into  its  head  to  imitate  fiction.  To 
the  learned  and  honourable  doctor  of  Cote-Saint- 
Andre,  the  pots-'pourris  which  his  son  wrote  on 
Italian  themes  seemed  merely  an  agreeable  pas- 
time;  the  romances  composed  to  words  by  Florian, 
invariably  in  a  minor  key,  served  as  safety  valves 
for  a  too  lively  imagination.  With  Hector  Ber- 
lioz, on  the  contrary,  these  were  the  only  labours 
which  offered  him  any  attraction,  or  to  which  he 
gave  his  mind.  Tn  vain  did  his  father  take  him 
to  his  study  and  display  to  him  the  enormous 
treatise  on  osteology  by  Munro,  containing  life- 
size  engravings  "  where  the  various  portions  of  the 
human  frame  are  most  faithfully  reproduced ;" 
the  youth,  despising  these  magnificent  bones, 
amused  himself  by  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the 
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treatises    on  harmony   by  Eameau   and    Catel,  of 
which  he  had  contrived  to  possess  himself. 

"  Learn  your  lesson  in  osteology,"  said  his  father 
to  him  one  day,  "  and  1  will  get  a  new  flate  for  you 
from  Lyon." 

It  was  the  first  and  last  time,  I  imagine,  that 
the  staid  Munro  lielpad  anybody  to  study  the 
flute. 

The  time  came  for  converting  into  a  regular 
course  of  study  the  desultory  lessons  in  medicine 
commenced  at  home,  Paris,  Montpellier,  and 
Strasbourg  conferred  medical  diplomas,  and  M. 
Louis  Berlioz  decided  to  send  his  son  to  Paris. 
He  betook  himself  thither  in  company  with  one 
of  his  cousins,  himself  an  excellent  musician,  but 
a  more  serious  candidate  for  the  ranks  of  the 
faculty ;  in  fact,  M.  A.  Robert  eventually  became 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  practitioners  in  the 
capital. 

The  two  young  men  together  attended  the 
lectures  of  Amussat,  Thenard,  Gay-Lussac,  and 
Andrieux  ;  but  as  Andrieux  paid  some  attention  to 
literature  also,  Hector  attached  himself  especially 
to  him,  and  took  it  into  his  head  to  ask  him  for 
a  libretto  for  an  opera.  The  author  of  the  Etourdis 
was  at  that  time  sixty-four  years  of  age. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  was  his  reply,  "  I  have  ceased  to 
go  to  theatres  ;  at  my  age  the  composition  of  love- 
songs  would  be  an  anomaly,  and,  as  regards 
music,  I  have  no  right  to  think  of  anything  but 
a  Requiem." 
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Andrieux  had  written  his  reply,  but  he  re- 
solved to  take  it  in  person  to  the  house  of  his  un- 
known correspondent.  After  going  up  several 
flights  of  stairs,  he  stopped  at  a  small  door, 
through  the  chinks  of  which  penetrated  a  strong- 
smell  of  burnt  onions.  He  knocked.  A  thin, 
angular  youth,  with  unkempt  red  hair,  opened  the 
door.  It  was  Berlioz,  with  a  saucepan  in  his  hand, 
preparing  his  student's  fare. 

"  Ah !  Monsieur  Andrieux^  what  an  honour  ! 
You  have  caught  me  in  the  act;  if  I  had  only 
known !  " 

"  Do  not  apologise.  Your  stewed  rabbit  smells 
delicious,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  share  it  with 
you  if  my  stomach  would  let  me.  Go  on,  my 
friend.  Do  not  spoil  your  dinner  because  of  a  call 
from  an  academician  who  has  written  a  song  or 
two.^' 

Andrieux  sat  down.  The  conversation  turned 
on  things  in  general,  and  music  in  particular.  At 
this  period,  Berlioz  was  a  firm  and  intolerant  dis- 
ciple of  Gliick. 

"  He !  he  !  "  said  the  old  professor,  wagging 
his  head.  ' '  I  love  Gliick,  you  know ;  I  dote  upon 
him.^' 

"You love  Gliick?"  exclaimed  Hector,  rushing 
towards  his  visitor  as  though  he  were  going  to  em- 
brace him,  and,  in  doing  so,  flourishing  his  sauce- 
pan at  the  expense  of  its  contents. 

"  Yes,  I  love  Gliick,"  replied  Andrieux,  who  did 
not  see  what  his  host  was  doing,  and,  leaning  on 
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liis  cane,  was  talking  to  himself.  "And  I  am  very 
fond  of  Picini,  too/' 

"  Ah  !  ^'  said  Berlioz  coldly,  and  he  put  down  his 
saucepan."^ 

The  admiration  for  Gliick  came  to  the  future 
symphonist  through  the  medium  of  certain  frag- 
ments of  Orfeo,  which  he  had  discovered  in  his 
father's  library  at  Cote-Saint- Andre.  Step  by  step 
he  had  devoted  his  small  savings  to  the  purchase 
of  tickets  for  the  Opera,  where  were  performed  the 
works  of  Spontini,  Salieri,  and  Mehul,  all  disciples 
of  Gliick.  In  regard  to  the  ampitheatre^  the  only 
one  he  frequented  was  that  of  the  Academy  of 
Music,  and  when  his  cousin  Robert  wanted  to  take 
him  to  the  dissecting  room  of  the  Hospice  de  la 
Pitie,  Berlioz  made  his  escape  by  the  window. 
Night  and  day  he  might  be  heard  humming 
Descends  clans  le  sein  d' Amphitrite,  Jouissez  du 
destin  lirojpice,  or  some  other  melody  by  one  of  his 
favourite  composers.  I  am  not  inclined  to  attach 
any  credence  to  the  tale  of  the  flash  of  lightning 
which  threw  Hector  to  the  ground,  and  revealed 
to  him  then  and  there  a  vocation  which  up  to  that 
time  had  been  somewhat  hazy;  that  extraordinary 
occurrence  is  said  to  have  taken  place  during  a 
performance  of  the  Dawa  i'c^es  of  Salieri. f  Tales  of 
that  description,  are  intended  for  posterity,  and  their 
authors  are,  perhaps,  induced   in  the   end  to  be- 

*  This  anecdote  appears  in  the  Menioires,  but  in  a  very  abridged 
form.  I  give  it  as  I  heard  it  from  an  intimate  friend,  to  whom 
Berlioz  often  recounted  it. 

f  Memoi/res,  p.  21. 
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lieve  them  through  repeating  them  so  often  to 
other  people.  But  cold-blooded  reason  quickly 
destro3'S  such  melodramatic  constructions,  for  the 
idea  that  a  predilection  so  innate  as  that  whose 
germs  we  have  been  describing,  should  ever  be 
either  belied  or  forgotten  will  not  hold  water  for 
a  moment.  The  Datialdes  impressed  a  mind  very 
ready  to  be  impressed — that  is  the  only  probable 
hypothesis,  and  it  is  a  supposition  which  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  adventures  of  Saul 
on  the  way  to  Damascus.  When  anybody  from 
infancy  has  been  writing  musical  signs  on 
orthodox  paper,  has  been  organizing  a  family 
orchestra,  thinking  out  melodies  and  adapting 
them  to  verses  by  Florian,  and  has  discovered  the 
principal  theme  destined  afterwards  to  appear  in 
the  lar-go  of  the  Symylionie  Fantastique,  there  is  no 
need  of  the  Danaides  to  prove  that  the  individual 
concerned  is  a  musician  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 
Our  hero  is,  thei'efore,  calumniated  when  it  is  as- 
serted that  at  a  given  moment "  he  was  on  the  eve 
of  becoming  a  student  like  so  many  other  youths, 
destined  to  add  one  more  obscure  unit  to  the  dis- 
astrous total  of  indifferent  doctors,'^  Was  it  possible 
for  an  organization  such  as  his  to  ignore  itself  thus  ? 
Had  Catel,  Eameau,  and  Orfeo  left  no  traces  on 
that  volatile  memory?  A  vocation  which  goes 
astray  is  no  vocation  at  all ;  the  man  marked  out 
for  this  or  that  enterprise  proceeds  straight  to  his 
goal  without  turning  his  eyes  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  without  allowing  himself  to  be  stopped  by 
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the  trifles  in  liis  path,  without  thought  for  the 
future,  or  anxiety  about  the  obstacles  before  him. 
Knowing  full  well  the  intensity  of  affection  felt  by 
Berlioz  for  his  art,  I  cannot  admit  the  possibility 
of  any  backslidings,  and  if  there  were  none,  then 
there  was  no  conversion,  nor  flashof  lightning,  nor 
anything  resembling  it. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  to  become  a  com- 
poser at  his  own  risk,  Hector  informed  his  father 
of  his  resolve,  and  joined  the  class  under  Lesueur 
at  the  Conservatoire.  Nobody  nowadays  knows 
Lesueur.  He  was,  nevertheless,  in  the  days  of  the 
Restoration  and  the  First  Empire,  a  man  of  some 
weight,  a  member  of  the  Institut,  the  corres- 
pondent of  a  number  of  academies,  and  the  re- 
cipient of  favours  at  the  hands  of  every  successive 
government  in  France.  After  the  performance  of 
the  Bardes,  Napoleon  presented  him  with  a  gold 
snuff-box;  Louis  XYIII.  and  Charles  X.  retained 
him  as  Superintendent  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
where,  every  Sunday,  he  conducted  the  perform- 
ance of  oratorios  after  his  own  manner.  His 
doctrines,  his  theory  of  double  bass,  and  his  ideas 
about  modulations  were  so  many  dogmas  before 
which  his  pupils  reverently  bent  their  heads.  To 
do  him  justice,  he  knew  how  to  inspire  these  youths 
with  genuine  affection,  as  much  out  of  respect  for 
his  talent  as  for  the  warmth  with  which  he  aided 
them  by  his  influence  and  his  connections.  They 
gloried  in  having  been  taught  by  him  ;  among  the 
letters  in    this   volume,  several    have,   after  the 
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signature,  the  wortls,  "Pupil   of  Lesueur,"  as  if 
it  were  a  title  of  nobility  enunciated  with  pride. 

In  his  younger  days  Lesueur  had  been  a  revolu- 
tionary, introducing  orchestras  at  Notre-Dame, 
and  publishing  pamphlets  upon  dramatic  and 
descriptive  ecclesiastical  music.  Innovators,  con- 
sequently, were  not  unpleasing  to  him,  and  as 
Berlioz  in  conversation  was  already  a  willing 
rebel  against  certain  accepted  traditions  and  in- 
comprehensible prejudices,  the  aged  teacher  con- 
ceived an  affection  for  his  well-informed,  para- 
doxical, eloquent,  and  impetuous  pupil.  Every 
Sunday,  before  mass,  he  took  him  to  the  Tuileries, 
and  explained  to  him  the  plan,  meaning,  and  sub- 
ject of  the  work  which  was  to  be  performed. 
After  mass,  the  professor  and  his  young  friend 
loved  to  wander  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  or 
beneath  the  shade  in  the  Tuileries  gardens,  and 
Lesueur,  with  his  intellectual  countenance,  would 
smilingly  give  ear  to  the  vehement  tirades  of  his 
companion,  would  refute  his  too  pronounced 
opinions,  and  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  past  when 
the  present  had  assumed  undue  prominence  in  any 
discussion  on  religion  or  philosophy. 

Music  was  not  the  only  study  in  the  class  under 
Lesueur ;  poetry  also  came  under  notice.  One 
of  the  pupils,  named  Gerono,  who  dallied  with  the 
Muses  in  his  leisure  hours,  had  adapted  from, 
the  drama  of  Bevirleij,  by  Saurin,  a  scena  for  a 
bass  voice,  the  words  of  which  he  handed  over  to 
Berlioz ;  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  libretto  of 

VOL,    I.  C 
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the  Passage  de  la  Mer  Rouge,  which  also  dates 
from  this  period,  has  not  been  handed  down  to  us. 
Hector  determined  to  let  the  public  hear  his  earliest 
efforts,  and  thought  of  producing  them  at  a 
benefit  performance  at  the  Theatre-Fran ^ais.  The 
assent  of  Talma,  for  whose  benefit  the  perform- 
ance was  to  take  place,  was  necessary.  The  idea 
of  speaking  to  the  great  tragedian,  "  of  seeing  Nero 
face  to  face,"  made  Berlioz  recoil,  though  he  was 
not  as  a  rule  timid.  Foiled  of  success  in  profane, 
he  took  refuge  in  sacred  music,  and  wrote  a  Mass, 
the  performance  of  which  at  Saint-E,och  was  a 
foregone  conclusion,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  a 
wealthy  amateur  who  paid  the  orchestra.  Very- 
few  newspapers  made  any  mention  of  this  some- 
what mediocre  debut  ;  the  style  of  the  work  was  a 
bad  imitation  of  that  of  Lesueur,  and  its  author, 
more  conscientious  or  harder  to  please  than  the 
majority  of  his  fellows,  burnt  the  manuscript. 
One  extract  alone,  the  Resurrexit,  was  saved  from 
the  flames,  but  its  composer  subsequently  con- 
demned it  to  destruction  without  any  extenuating 
circumstances.  Nobody  was  ever  more  prone  to 
this  description  of  auto-da-fe.  A  few  years  ago 
the  only  copy  of  the  second  work  of  Berlioz,  La 
Danse  des  Ombres,  a  nocturne  for  voice  and  piano, 
was  sold  at  the  Hotel  Drouot.  The  copy  was 
accompanied  by  this  note :  "  Eare  and  curious. 
Every  edition  of  Berlioz,  Op.  2,  was  destroyed  by 
his  orders."  * 

*  Information  communicated  by  M.  le  Vicomte    de   Spoelberch 
de  Lovenjoul. 
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He  competed  for  the  prize  of  Rome,  and  was 
not  even  adjudg-ed  worthy  of  en  tering  into  resi- 
dence. This  rebuff  aUirmed  his  parents,  who  were 
by  no  means  convinced  that  their  prodigal  sou 
was  destined  to  shine  in  a  musical  career.  His 
father  ordered  him  to  return  home;  Hector 
obeyed,  but  on  his  return  from  Cote  he  lapsed  into 
a  state  of  distressing  melancholy,  speaking  to 
nobody,  and  spending  his  days  in  wandering 
through  the  woods  and  his  nights  in  groaning  in 
the  dark.  M.  Louis  Berlioz  in  the  end  relented. 
"  I  consent,"  he  said  to  his  son,  "to  allow  you  to 
study  music  in  Paris,  but  only  for  a  definite 
period ;  and  if,  when  you  have  made  further  at- 
tempts, they  should  not  result  favourably,  you 
■will  do  me  the  justice  to  allow  that  I  have  done 
everything  that  could  be  done,  and  you  will  there- 
upon make  up  your  mind  to  adopt  another  career. 
You  know  what  I  think  about  indifferent  poets  ; 
indifferent  artists  of  every  class  are  not  one  whit 
better ;  and  to  see  you  lost  in  the  crowd  of  useless 
beings  would  be  to  me  a  source  of  unending  regret 
and  deep  humiliation.""^ 

We  here  purposely  omit  all  mention  of  a  home 
scene  described  at  length  in  the  Memoires,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  overcoloured,  and  of  no  practical 
value  to  this  biography.  We  will  resume  our  ac- 
count with  Berlioz  in  the  capital  during  the  winter 
of  1826.  He  began  by  hiring  a  tiny  room  on  the 
fifth  floor  in  the  Cite,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de 
Harlay  and  the  Quai  des  Orfevres,  where  he  lived 

*  Memoires,  p.  37. 
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with  the  strictest  economy  ;  but  all  his  savings  were 
insufficient  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  debt  to  the 
generous  friend  who  had,  some  time  previously, 
lent  him  twelve  hundred  francs  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his  Mass  at  Saint-Roch.  As  one  half  of 
the  amount  still  remained  unpaid,  his  friend  in 
question,  M.  de  Pons,  thought  fit  to  apply  to  M. 
Berlioz,  senior,  for  payment.  The  latter  at  once 
notified  to  his  son  that  he  must  no  longer  count 
upon  his  monthly  allowance.  "  What  does  it 
matter  ? "  thought  the  disinherited  son,  "  I  am 
accustomed  to  live  on  very  little.  And  besides, 
have  T  not  found  an  opportunity  of  giving  lessons 
in  solfeggio  at  a  franc  a  lesson  ?  " 

This  slender  aid  sufficed  for  his  wants.  He  was 
fortunate  enough  to  stumble  across  a  friend  from 
Cote,  Antoine  Charbonnel,  who  was  studying 
chemistry,  and  as  poverty  is  more  endurable  when 
borne  in  company  than  alone,  the  two  youths 
dabbed  together.  They  took  up  their  abode  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  in  the  Quartier  Latin.  They 
did  not  live  like  nabobs  there ;  we  have  had  access 
to  the  book  in  which  they  kept  their  accounts, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  instructive  than  its 
contents. 

In  September,  the  first  month  of  their  installa- 
tion, they  began  by  buying  the  utensils  necessary 
for  their  small  establishment,  two  stoves,  a  pot 
w  houilli  {sic),  a  skimmer,  a  soup- tureen,  eight 
plates,  and  two  glasses  at  fourteen  centimes  each. 
The  accounts  date  from  the  6th  of  September,  1826,. 
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to  the  22nd  of  May  in  the  following  year.  Leeks, 
vinegar,  mustard,  cheese,  and  lard  are  the  staple 
entries.  Certain  days,  especially  towards  the  end 
of  the  month,  appear  to  have  been  terrible.  On 
the  29th  of  September,  for  instance,  the  two 
students  lived  on  a  few  bunches  of  grapes;  on  the 
tJOth  their  expenses  amounted  to — 

Bread      ...  ...     0  fr.     43  c. 

Salt         0  fr.     25  c. 


Total  ...     0  fr.     68  c. 

On  the  first  of  January  everybody  was  en  fete. 
Charbonnel,  who  doubtless  possessed  acquaint- 
ances in  Paris,  dined  out ;  Hector,  without  relations 
or  friends,  remained  alone  before  the  extinct 
embers  of  his  melancholy  hearth.  He  gnawed  at 
a  crust  of  dry  bread  ( tO  centimes) ,  waiting  for  fame 
and  reciting  the  poems  of  Thomas  Moore,  an  author 
whom  he  had  just  found  out,  and  who  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  him.  Youth  and  his  hopes 
of  the  future  consoled  him  for  the  hardships  of 
the  present ;  his  thoughts  flew  towards  triumphs 
to  come,  and  his  forehead  quivered  beneath  the 
imaginary  lips  of  the  good  fairy  who  promised 
him  genius  and  success.  Delicious  dreams  !  the 
sweetest,  the  most  enchanting,  springing  into  being 
in  the  artist's  garret,  whether  chilled  by  the  biting 
winter  blast  or  warmed  by  the  midsummer  sun- 
to  have  before  one  an  endless  horizon,  and  to  dream 
of  filling  all  that  space  with  renown,  brilliancy 
and  gratified  ambition,  to  crash   one's    enemies 
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under  foot,  or,  better  still,  to  feel  all  the  strength 
and  contempt  of  forgiving  them,  to  attain  one's 
goal  and  be  rewarded  for  so  many  efforts  by  the 
caresses  of  a  woman  beloved  !  Are  not  those  the 
dreams  which  flit  to  and  fro  every  moment  beneath 
the  shabby  ceiling  of  a  fifth  floor,  and  are  carried, 
as  night  approaches,  by  the  smoke  of  the  huge  city 
towards  the  clouds  ? 

In  May,  1827,  the  embarrassments  of  the  two 
friends  appear  to  have  come  to  an  end ;  one  of  the 
pair,  I  think  it  is  Charbonnel,  announces  in  the 
account  book  that  he  is  on  the  eve  of  departure, 
whither  we  know  not.  He  seems  to  have  been  con- 
tinually making  numerous  and  somewhat  eccentric 
purchases  :  a  pair  of  spurs,  a  ribbon  with  a  key,  a 
gold  ring,  or  a  new  cane — we  seem  to  see  the 
youth  who  wants  to  shine  and  make  a  good  ap- 
pearance in  provincial  society ;  he  takes  his  hat 
to  be  done  up,  and  has  his  razors  set.*  Joking 
apart,  the  year  had  been  a  hard  one.  In  a  moment 
of  despair,  Berlioz,  at  the  end  of  his  resources, 
had  asked  for  and  obtained  a  place  in  the  chorus 
on  the  boards  of  the  Nouveautes  Theatre.  This 
eccentric  occupation  did  not  prevent  his  attending 
the  classes  of  Lesueur  and  Reicha,  but  it  was 
sufficiently  humiliating  to  cause  him  to  hide 
himself  as  much  as  possible  from  curious  eyes 
during  the  exercise  of  his  dramatic  functions. 
Charbonnel,  who  was  very  proud,  would  have  been 

*  Acconnfc  book   belonging  to   Berlioz ;  autograph  manuscrip 
lent  by  Madame  Damcke. 
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ashamed  to  live  under  the  same  roof  with  a  buffoon ; 
Charbonnel  was  annoyed  when  his  friend  appeared 
openly  in  the  street,  carrying  the  necessary  pro- 
visions for  the  dinner  or  supper  of  the  estabhsh- 
ment.  If  the  student  of  chemistry  had  known 
that  he  was  living  with  a  chorus-singer,  the 
rupture  would  have  been  complete. 

The  Institut,  in  1828,  gave  out  as  the  subject 
for  competition  a  cantata,  Orphee  dechire  par  les 
Bacchantes,  and  this  time  Berlioz  was  not  igno- 
miuiously  rejected.  The  jury  simply  declared 
his  composition  to  be  incapable  of  being  per- 
formed. Berlioz,  out  of  sheer  contemj)t,  swore 
that  his  impossible  cantata  should  be  performed, 
and  asked  permission  to  give  a  concert  in  the  room 
of  the  Conservatoire.  M.  de  la  Eochefoucauld,  on 
whom  depended  the  permission  to  use  the  room, 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  prude,  because  he 
had  ordered  the  ballet  girls  at  the  Opera  to 
lengthen  their  dresses  ;  but  he  was  an  enlightened 
protector  of  both  art  and  artists.  The  permission 
was  granted;  Cherubini,  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
servatoire, protested  in  vain  ;  M.  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld issued  his  formal  orders. 

Had  this  functionary,  contrary  to  all  adminis- 
trative traditions,  divined  the  talent  of  the  young 
composer  ?  It  is  only  natural  to  suppose  so,  be- 
cause so  long  as  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  remained 
in  power,  Berlioz  never  ceased  to  have  recourse  to 
him.  In  the  following  year,  a  ballet  on  Faust 
having  been  accepted  at  the  Opera,  Hector  ad- 
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dressed  himself  once  more  to  liis  habit ual  pro- 
tector, his  courteous  Mecsenas,  the  Superintendent 
of  Theatres,  and  recommended  himself  to  his 
notice  in  these  words — 

"The  jury  of  the  Academic  of  Music  accepted, 
two  months  ago,  a  ballet  on  Faust.  M.  Bohain, 
the  author  of  it,  wishing  to  give  me  an  opiDortunity 
of  producing  a  work  at  the  Opera,  has  entrusted  to 
me  the  composition  of  the  music  for  his  ballet,  on 
condition  that  I  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. If  the  Superintendent  wishes  to  know 
my  claims,  here  they  are.  I  have  set  to  music  the 
greater  part  of  the  poems  of  Goethe ;  I  have  my 
head  full  of  I^aust,  and  if  nature  has  endowed  me 
with  a  certain  amount  of  imagination,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  find  a  subject  on  which  that  imagi- 
nation can  be  employed  with  a  greater  probability 
of  success."* 

To  write  thus  to  one  of  the  mighty  upon  earth 
implies  a  reception  of  former  marks  of  kindness 
at  his  hands. 

The  concert  in  the  Conservatoire  did  not  take 
place  without  its  share  of  mishaps.  Alexis 
Dupont,  one  of  the  soloists,  was  seized  with  sudden 
hoarseness  on  the  evening  previous  to  the  concert, 
a  trio  with  chorus  was  sung  without  the  chorus, 
in  consequence  of  the  singers  omitting  to  come  in 
at  the  proper  time,  and  as  for  the  cantata  of  OrpMe, 
which  appeared   on  the  programme,  it  had  to  be 

*  Autograph  letter  sold  by  M.  Laverdet,  March  30,  1863. 
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omitted  altogether  because  of  the  numerous  absten- 
tions among  the  orchestra.  Our  Parisian  virtuosi 
have  made  immense  progress  in  regard  to  science 
and  mechanism,  and  in  these  days  they  would  make 
very  light  of  the  difl&culties  which  stopped  the 
bows  of  their  ancestors.  As  may  well  be  imagined, 
the  concert  brought  no  profit  to  him  who  organized 
it,  but  M,  FetiSj  who  was  looked  upon  as  an 
authority,  said  one  evening,  as  he  stood  in  a 
certain  drawing-room  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
"  That  was  a  promising  debut."  And  this  remark 
of  M.  Fetis  was  often  repeated. 

From  this  time  Berlioz  was  looked  upon  as 
somebody  in  the  musical  world;  he  was  regarded 
as  a  pupil  who  took  fatal  liberties,  as  one  who 
was  throwing  off  the  yoke  and  must  be  brought 
back  to  the  paths  of  virtue,  but  his  gaining  the 
prize  of  Rome  in  1830,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  cannon's  roar  at  the  barricades,  did  not 
astonish  anybody.  The  prize  on  this  occasion 
was  divided  between  two  competitors,  the  second 
laureate  of  the  Institut  being  Alexandre  Mont- 
fort,  the  composer  of  a  ballet  for  Fanny  Essler,  La 
Chatte  metamorpJiosee  en  Femme,  and  three  or  four 
comic  operas,  the  best  of  which,  Polichinelle,  is  by 
no  means  good. 

The  sojourn  of  Berlioz  at  Rome  did  not  reconcile 
him  in  any  degree  to  Italian  music,  which  he 
detested ;  at  the  Villa  Medicis  and  the  Cafe  Greco 
lie  formed,  together  with  Liszt  and  Mendelssohn, 
2,  coterie  apart,  known  as  the  Societe  de  I'indiference 
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en  matiereuniverselle*  Meudelssolin,  as  excellent 
as  a  pianist  as  he  was  great  as  a  composer,  regaled 
the  Government  students  with  harmony,  and  they 
in  turn  often  induced  him  to  leave  his  work  and 
go  about  with  them.  The  conversation  turned  on 
Beethoven,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Haydn,  and  Mozart ;. 
as  a  German,  Mendelssohn  was  persuaded  in  his 
own  mind  that  universal  genius  was  concentrated 
between  the  banks  of  the  Spree  and  the  mountains 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  that  there  was  no  salvation  out- 
side Germany.  Jealous  as  a  tiger,  and  but  little 
disposed  to  be  good-natured  towards  his  contera- 
poraries,  he  never  dreamt  that  the  nervous,  angular 
youth,  with  a  profile  like  an  eagle,  who  walked 
by  his  side  down  the  Corso,  would  one  day  dispute 
with  him  the  palm  of  musical  glory,  would  ex- 
change batons  with  him,  and  would  be  embraced 
by  him,  more  or  less  sincerely,  coram  populo. 
*'  Berlioz,"  he  wrote  in  1831,  "  is  a  regular  carica- 
ture, without  a  semblance  of  talent,  groping  in  the 
dark  and  believing  himself  to  be  the  creator  of  a 
new  world.  I  sometimes  feel  inclined  to  eat  him."'\ 
Sweet  child  of  Germany !  This  is  the  same 
Mendelssohn  who,  after  a  concert  in  which  Berlioz 
had  produced  some  of  his  gigantic  symphonies,, 
played  by  masses  of  performers,  congratulated  him 
upon  having  composed  such  pretty  little  romances.^ 


*  See  letter  No.  XXV.,  addressed  to  Liszt. 
t  Correspondence   of  Mendelssohn.     Translated  by    M.  A.  A.. 
Eolland,  p.  127. 

±  See  letter  No.  XXVII.  in  this  collection. 
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Hector  did  not  quit  Paris  without  regret,  and  lie 
left  there  one  person  against  whom  he  thought 
hehad  just  grounds  of  complaint,  and  upon  whom  he 
wished  to  be  revenged.  And  now  we  are  plunged 
into  the  midst  of  a  gloomy  romance.  Shade  of 
Pixerecourt,  pardon !  One  morning  Berlioz  left 
Home,  taking  with  him  a  dagger  and  a  brace  of 
pistols,  his  project  being  to  visit  the  fair  but  faith- 
less one  in  disguise,  to  kill  her  first  and  himself 
afterwards.  "  I  had  to  punish/'  he  tells  us,  "  two 
guilty  persons  and  an  innocent  one.'"  At  Florence 
a  dressmaker  sold  him  a  female  costume  ;  at  Genoa 
another  dressmaker  refused  to  sell  him  a  second 
one,  the  first  having  been  lost  on  the  journey;  as 
he  approached  Porto- Maurizio  the  ferocious  inten- 
tions of  our  traveller  became  less  pronounced,  and 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  made  itself  felt. 
The  thought  crossed  his  mind  that  any  pupil  who 
crossed  the  Italian  frontier  without  permission  was 
looked  upon  as  a  deserter  and  struck  off  the 
list  of  Government  students,  a  result  not  to 
be  lightly  regarded.  After  due  reflection, 
Berlioz  thought  it  prudent  to  halt  on  the  road 
to  crime ;  he  had  posted  along  the  cliffs  of 
Monte  Co  mo  and  found  himself,  not  at  Vin- 
timille  as  he  says  in  his  Memoires,  but  at  Diaon 
Marina,  a  small  town  in  the  old  Duchy  of  Genoa, 
near  Oneille.  From  that  place  he  wrote  to  M. 
Horace  Vernet,  Director  of  the  French  Academy 
at  Eome,  a  letter  of  which  we  only  possess  cer- 
tain fragments  : 
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^^Diano  Marina,  April  18,  1831. 
"  An  odious  crime,  an  abuse  of  trust  of 
■which  I  have  been  made  the  victim,  drove  me 
almost  mad  with  rage  from  Florence  as  far  as  this 
place.  I  was  hastening  to  France  to  inflict  most 
just  and  terrible  vengeance  ;  at  Genoa  a  moment 
of  infatuation,  a  spasm  of  inconceivable  weakness, 
broke  down  my  resolution,  and  I  gave  myself  up 
like  a  child  to  despair;  but  in  the  end  I  recovered 
through  drinking  salt  water,  being  harpooned  like 
a  salmon,  lying  in  the  sun  unconscious  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  being  violently  ill  for  an. 
hour  more  ;  who  saved  me  I  know  not,  nor  do  I 
know  who  saw  me  fall  from  the  ramparts  of  the 
town.  At  all  events,  I  am  alive,  as  I  ought  to  be 
for  the  sake  of  my  two  sisters,  to  whom  my  death 
would  be  fatal,  and  of  my  art " — * 

From  this  letter  it  would  seem  that  the  unhappy 
lover,  whether  accidentally  or  on  purpose,  fell 
from  the  walls  of  Genoa  into  the  Mediterranean, 
but  the  Memoires  are  silent  about  this  incident. 
They  simply  recount  the  repentance  of  the  fugi- 
tive, his  sudden  resolution  to  retrace  his  steps,  and 
his  subsequent  return  to  the  fold. 

Rome,  which  attracts  to  itself  so  many  Christian 
and  artistic  hearts,  exercised  but  little  influence 
over  her  new  boarder.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  music  there  was  either  neglected 
or   was    in   a   very   sad  way ;    the  Italians  were 

*    Collection  of  51.  le  Baron  de  Trimont. 
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already    making   undue  use    of   noisy  orcliestras ; 
they    affected    ''  whining    clarionettes,    bellowing 
trombones,    furious    big    drums,    and   buffoonish 
trumpets,"  the  whole  combination  being  known  by 
the  name,  military  music.     Inane  cavatinas  were 
inanely  sung  in  the  drawing-rooms ;  the  theatres, 
according    to  their   Southern    fashion,    produced 
operas  cut  after  the  same  pattern,  and  sung  by 
methodical  people,  incapable  of  the  slightest  feeling 
on  the  stage  ;  in  the  churches,  Palestrina  was  only 
a  memory.    To  a  soul  enthralled  hj  depth  of  musical 
feeling,  Rome,  that  marvellous  museum  of  plastic 
masterpieces,  represented  solitude  and  nothingness. 
A  musician,  therefore,  had  only  one  course   to 
pursue — to  take  up  his  gun  and   shoot  the  small 
birds  of  the  Abruzzi,  twang  the  strings  of  a  guitar, 
note  down  the  popular  melodies  whenever  he  had  the 
chance,  recite  the  ^neid  on  the  mountain  top,  and 
curse  all  cavatine,  cahalette,  trilli,  fior  it  are,  prime 
donne  assolute,  long-haired  tenors,  and  imaginative 
librettists.     Ah  !  how  sweet  it   was  to  get  away 
from  it  all,  to  fall    asleep  in  freedom  under  the 
shadow  of  some  grim  rock,  or  to  sit  beside  the 
hearth  of  an  obscure  hostelry  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  place  !     The  inns  in  the  country  round  Rome 
abound  in  picturesque  details ;  when  the  contacUni, 
having  fastened  their  horses  in  the  court-yard  of  i 
the   osteria,    appear   at   nightfall  in  the  common/ 
rooms  devoted  to  drinking,  their   splendid  rags, 
their  long,  pointed  hats,  and  their  bushy,  unkempt! 
beards,  represent  an  assembly  as  far  removed  fronv. 
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reassuring  as  can  possibly  be  imagined.  The 
vicinity  of  these  peasants,  or  bandits,  is  precisely 
the  spot  where  a  ready  brain,  on  the  watch  for 
local  colour,  would  discover  the  Serenade  or  the 
Orgie  des  Brigands  of  the  overture  to  Harold. 

The  trips  taken  by  Berlioz  to  Subiaco,  Alatri, 
Mount  Cassin,  and  A.rcinasso  were  but  poor  com- 
pensation for  the  incurable  weariness  experienced 
by  him  in  the  Eternal  City. 

At  last  the  time  arrived  when  he  was  allowed  to 
leave  the  Italy  he  never  saw  again,  and  where, 
unlike  so  many  others  less  difficult  to  please,  he 
could  not  acclimatize  himself.  His  eagerness  to 
throw  himself  once  more  into  the  thick  of  the  fray 
and  to  gain  a  conspicuous  position,  was  really  intense. 
As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Paris,  his  sayings  and 
doings  became  a  common  topic  of  conversation, 
and,  on  this  subject,  we  hope  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  a  word  or  two  by  way  of  parenthesis. 
We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  lives  of  great 
men  should  be  hidden  from  the  public  gaze  neither 
more  nor  less  than  those  of  private  individuals, 
but  when  a  love,  such  as  the  love  of  Berlioz  for 
Miss  Smithson,  has  been  discussed  by  all  the 
gossips  and  the  newspapers  of  a  city  possessing  a 
million  inhabitants,  it  is  removed  from  the  cate- 
gory of  ordinary  gallantry  and  belongs  to  history. 
We,  therefore,  make  no  apology  for  recounting  its 
episodes. 

Miss  Smithson  came  to  Paris  with  a  company  of 
Eno"lish  actors,  entrusted  with  the  task  of  popu- 
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larizinw   Shakespeare   on   this  side    the  Channel. 
The  task  was  a  difficult  one;   the  French  nation 
does  not  easily  become    enthusiastic  over  what  it 
does  not  understand,  and  few  of  its  members  were 
acquainted   with    the   language    of     Byron    and 
Hudson   Lowe.      But^    in   truth,    Shakespeare   is 
endowed  with  so  communicative  a  genius  that  his 
works,  even  if  the}'"  were  played  in  dumb  show, 
would  establish  between  him  and  the  sj)ectators  an 
electrical  current  of  sympathy.      The  students  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  gave  a  cordial  reception 
to  Romeo  and  Hamlet,   whose  acquaintance  they 
had  made  through  the  medium  of  the  adaptations 
of  Ducis,  and  Miss  Smithson  was  engaged  to  play 
a  mute  part  in  L'Auherge  d'Auray,   by  Carafa  and 
Herold.     She  had  made  a  reputation  for  herself 
in  London,   when  playing  with  Kean ;  the  elder 
Kemble  had  encouraged  her  to  persevere,  and  she 
had  displayed  much  tenderness  and  pathos  in  the 
parts  of  Ophelia,  Lady  Macbeth,  Desdemona,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Cordelia.  Her  bashfulness  was  extreme, 
and  when  she   was  told  that  a  young  musician, 
already  known  to  fame,  had  fallen  in  love  with  her 
during  a  performance  at  the  Odeon,  and  that  this 
romantic  artist  dreamt  but  of  her.  Miss  Smithson 
refused   to  credit   such   an   ardent   passion.      M. 
Schutter,   one  of  the  editors  of  Galignani's  Mes- 
senger,  persuaded   the   charming    actress    to    be 
present  at  a  concert  at  which  the  author  of  the 
Symphonie  Fantastique  intended  to  produce   that 
beautiful  work,  and  when  she  heard  the  phrase  in 
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the  adagio,  wliicli  reappears  in  the  Scene  aux 
Champs,  in  the  Marche  au  Supplice,  and  the  orgies 
of  the  JVuit  du  Sabbat,  Henrietta  Smithson  com- 
prehended that  she  was  beloved.  She  consented 
to  receive  her  adorer  and  gave  him  hope ;  but  a 
union  projected  under  such  peculiar  conditions  was 
not  calculated  to  come  to  pass  without  alternations 
of  cloud  and  sunshine^  hope  and  despair.  The 
following  note  undoubtedly  belonged  to  one  of  the 
stormy  periods  : — 

"  To  Miss  Henrietta  Smithson, 

"  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Hotel  du  Congres. 
"  If  you  would  not  see  me  dead,  in  the  name  of 
pity — I  dare  not  say  of  love — let  me  know  when  I 
can  see  you.  I  ask  for  mercy,  pardon,  at  your 
hands,  on  my  knees  and  in  tears  !  !  Unhappy 
beincr  that  I  am  !  I  cannot  believe  that  I  deserve 
my  present  sufferings,  but  I  bless  the  blows  which 
come  from  your  hand.  I  await  your  reply  as  I 
would  the  sentence  of  my  judge. 

"H.  Berlioz."* 

Rendered  almost  beside  himself  by  these  feverish 
paroxysms,  Berlioz  fled  into  the  country  to  forget 
the  tortures  which  consumed  him.  Liszt  and  Chopin 
followed  him  during  the  whole  of  one  night  across 
the  plain  of  Saint-Ouen.  During  one  of  these 
peregrinations,  before  his  departure  for  Italy,  he 
slept   all  night  on  the  ice-cold  ground,  glistening" 

*  Letter  communicated  by  M.  Alexis  Berchtold. 
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■with  frost,  opposite  the  Grande  Jatte  island  and 
the  Pare  de  Neuilly.  On  another  occasion  the 
waiters  at  the  Cafe  Cardinal  dared  not  wake  him 
when,  worn  out^  he  had  fallen  asleep  with  his 
head  on  a  marble  table.  For  a  whole  week  it 
was  once  thought  that  he  had  committed  suicide ; 
he  had  given  no  sign  of  his  existence,  had  disap- 
peared from  his  lodgings,  and  nobody  knew  where 
he  had  gone.  Miss  Smithson^s  mother  and  sister 
very  naturally  offered  a  strenuous  opposition  to 
the  plans  of  the  two  lovers ;  his  family  at  Cote- 
Saint-Andre  were  no  more  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards the  marriage.  By  way  of  filling  the  cup  of 
misfortune  to  the  brim,  the  unfortunate  Ophelia 
lost  all  her  money  and  broke  her  leg  when  getting 
ont  of  a  carriage.  Although  Hector^s  pecuniary 
resources  were  just  then  of  the  most  slender  de- 
scription, he  never  Avavered  in  his  determination 
to  accomplish  the  end  he  had  in  view.  If  Miss 
Smithson  had  remained  rich  and  celebi'ated,  he 
would,  perhaps,  have  renounced  his  project ;  when 
she  became  poor  and  ill,  he  hesitated  no  longer — 
he  married  her. 

The  first  years  of  their  married  life  were  full  of 
both  hardship  and  charm.  The  new  establishment, 
the  revenues  of  which  amounted,  to  begin  with,  to 
a  lump  sum  of  three  hundred  francs,  was  migra- 
tory, at  one  time  in  the  Rue  Neuve-Saint-Marc,  at 
another  at  Montmartre,  and  then  in  a  certain  Eue 
Saint-Denis,  of  which  it  is  impossible  now  to  find  a 
trace.     Liszt  lived  in  the  Eue  de  Province,   and 

VOL.    I.  D 
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paid  frequent  visits  to  the  young  couple ;  tliey  spent 
many  evenings  together,  when  the  great  pianist 
would  play  Beethoven's  sonatas  in  the  dark,  in 
order  to  produce  a  greater  impression.  In  his 
turn,  Berlioz  took  up  the  cudgels  for  his  friend  in 
the  newspapers  to  which  he  was  accustomed  to  con- 
tribute— the  Correspondant,  the  Remie  Europeennef 
the  Courrier  de  I' Europe,  and  lastly  the  Debats. 
How  angry  he  became  when  the  volatile  Parisians 
attempted  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Thalberg  against 
his  rival ;  a  lion  showing  his  teeth  could  not  have 
appeared  more  formidable  !  Death  to  him  who 
dared  to  say  that  Liszt  was  not  the  first  pianist  of 
all  time,  past,  present,  and  to  come  !  And  when  the 
critic  enunciated  any  musical  axiom  as  being  beyond 
discussion,  he  really  thought  it  so,  for  he  never 
went  against  his  own  convictions,  and  bore  him- 
self in  regard  to  mediocrities  with  a  contempt  sa- 
vouring of  rudeness.  Liszt,  after  all,  gave  him  back 
measure  for  measure,  transcribing  the  Syniphonie 
Fantastique,  and  playing  at  the  numerous  concerts 
which  the  young  maestro  gave  during  the  winter 
with  ever-increasing  success.  We  will  here  note 
down  certain  dates  for  the  benefit  of  lovers  of 
statistics.  The  first  performance  of  Sarah  la 
Baigneuse  and  La  Belle  It'landaise  took  place  on 
the  6th  of  November,  1834,  at  the  Conservatoire ; 
Harold  was  performed  at  the  second  concert  of  this 
series.  "There  are  all  sorts  of  opinions  about  the 
Marche  des  Pelerins,"  said  the  newspapers  of  that 
day.    The  melodies.  Cinq  Mai  and  the  Pdtre  Breton, 
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were  heard  for  the  first  time  on  Sunday,  the  22nd 
of  November,  1835.  Berlioz  and  Girard,  "the 
excellent  conductor  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
Theatre  Nautique,"  who  subsequently  occupied  a 
similar  post  at  the  Opera,  were  associated ;  but 
Girard  having  proved  himself  incompetent  in  the 
performance  of  certain  pieces^  the  union  was  dis- 
solved, and  Berlioz  went  by  himself  to  the  Menus- 
Plaisirs,  for  he  changed  his  concert  rooms  as 
frequently  as  he  did  his  lodgings,  migrating  from 
Vauxhall  to  the  Rue  Vivienne,  and  from  the  Garde- 
Meuble  in  the  Rue  Bergere  to  the  Gymnase 
Musical  on  the  Boulevarde  Bonne-Nouvelle.*  His 
name  began  to  create  a  sensation,  and  if  he  was 
occasionally  short  of  money,  neither  did  he  lack 
enemies, 

M,  Fetis,  the  younger,  attacked  him  in  some 
worthless  print  or  other  ;  Arnal  parodied  him  at 
the  Bal  d^Opera  while  the  masks  danced  quadrilles, 
the  fool  shook  his  bells,  and  Musard  played  on  the 
cornet.  "  Yes,  gentlemen/-*  Arnal  would  exclaim, 
"  I  am  about  to  produce  before  you  a  picturesque 
and  imitative  symphony,  entitled  Episode  de  la  vie 
d'un  Joueur.  I  have  no  need  of  anything  to  make 
you  understand  my  dramatic  ideas  ;  neither  words, 
nor  singers,  nor  actors,  nor  costumes,  nor  scenery. 
You  will  find  them  all,  gentlemen,  in  my  orchestra; 
in  it  you  will  see  my  principal  character,  you  will 
hear  him  speak ;  I  will  depict  him  for  you  from 
head  to  foot.     From  the  second  repetition  of  the 

*  See  the  Gazette  Musicale,  passim  in  the  news  of  the  week. 
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first  allegro  I  wish  you  to  learn  hoiv  he  ties  his 
cravat.  Oh,  marvel  of  instrumental  music  !  But 
I  will  show  you  much  more  in  my  second  sym- 
phony, Siir  le  code  civil.  What  a  difference,  gen- 
tlemen, between  such  music  as  this,  which  dis- 
penses with  a  thousand  accessories  of  no  use  to 
true  genius,  and  needs,  to  make  itself  under- 
stood^ merely — three  hundred  musicians  !  What 
a  contrast,  I  say,  to  the  street  ballads  of  Eossini ! 
Oh,  Rossini  !  Do  not  talk  to  me  about  Rossini  ! 
A  schemer  who  manages  to  have  his  music  per- 
formed in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  in 
order  to  make  a  reputation  for  himself !  A  quack  I 
A  man  who  writes  things  that  can  be  understood 
at  first  sight !  It  is  abominable.  To  me,  Ros- 
sini's music  is  ridiculous ;  it  has  no  effect  upon  me, 
no  kind  of  effect.  You  see  the  effect  it  has  u^fon 
we."  * 

In  the  Caricature,  an  anonymous  writer  pub- 
lished an    article   headed,  Le  3Iusicien  incomirris. 

"The  unappreciated  musician  fails  entirely  to 
appreciate  what  is  commonly  called  the  public; 
but  by  way  of  compensation  he  has  only  an  in- 
different opinion  about  contemporary  artists.  If 
you  mention  Meyerbeer  to  him — '  Hum  !  hum  !  he 
has  talent,  I  do  not  say  he  has  not,  but  he  is  a 
slave  to  fashion.'  M.  Auber  ?  '  A  composer  of 
ballads  and  quadrilles.'  Bellini  ?  Donizetti  ? 
'Italians,  Italians;  easy,  too  easy  musicians.' 
But  if  he  treats  the  present  after  a  very  cavalier 

*  Gazette  Mnsicale,  1835,  p.  23. 
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fashion,  ho  lias  a  profound  respect  for  all  that  is  a 
century  old,  and  if  you  talk  to  him  about  a  new 
opera,  a  success,  he  replies  in  a  melancholy  voice, 
'  Ah  !  what  would  you  say  if  you  knew  the  famous 
Jacques  Lengliime  (one  of  the  misunderstood  in 
the  youthful  days  of  Louis  XIV.).  What  music  ! 
And  what  a  musician  !  '  Our  great  man  goes  up 
to  the  eighth  floor  above  the  entresol  in  search  of 
solitude ;  there,  after  having  fumigated  himself 
with  any  quantity  of  cigars,  and  turned  round 
tlii-ee  times,  he  gives  himself  up  entirely  to  the 
fire  Avhicli  consumes  him.  He  seizes  his  guitar 
(the  piano  usually  strummed  seeming  to  him  to  be 
too  puny),  and  falls,  with  his  hair  on  end,  upon  a 
sofa,  where  he  composes  and  composes  until  his 
natural  warmth  is  extinguished.  He  invariably 
runs  after  high  musical  philosophy ;  in  his  eyes 
romance  is  a  myth  intended  to  explain  one  of 
the  most  superfine  aspects  of  human  life.  Once 
set  in  motion,  nothing  stops  him ;  he  invents  un- 
heard-of chords,  unknown  rhythms,  inaccessible 
melodies.  Thanks  to  this  agreeable  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding and  the  violent  exercise  upon  it,  the 
dishevelled  composer  manages  to  produce  a  score 
capable  of  rivalling  the  best  organized  charivaris, 
and  he  invariably  obtains  the  hoped-for  success — 
we  mean,  failure."  * 

The  allusion  could  not  be  more  distinct. 

While  defending  himself  tooth  and  nail  in  the 
newspapers,  the  author  of  the   SympJionie  Fantas- 

*  Caricature,  May  16,  1841. 
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iique  proved  his  talent  mucli  as  the  Greek  philo- 
sopher proved  the  existence  of  movement  by  walk- 
ing'— he  worked  day  and  nighty  covering  enormous 
rolls  of  paper  with  crotchets  and  double  crotchets. 
Paganini,  who  four  years  afterwards  gave  him  a 
regal  present^  commissioned  him  to  write  a  piece 
on  the  last  moments  of  Marie  Stuart,^  but  this 
never  came  to  anything,  or  it  assumed  another 
form.  In  Hay-old  en  Italie  there  was  a  principal 
part  for  the  viola  which  Paganini  undertook  to 
play,  as  he  was  anxious  to  try  the  effect  of  it  upon 
English  audiences,  and  one  day,  at  a  concert  in  the 
Kue  Vivienne^  Berlioz  found  himself  face  to  face 
vdth  a  giant,  with  hooked  nails,  livid  complexion, 
and  long  hair  falling  over  his  shoulders.  The  giant 
embraced  him  as  he  exclaimed,  '^  Tu  Marcellus 
eris  !  You  will  be  Beethoven  ! ''  It  was  Paganini. 
As  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  kindness  of 
the  great  artist  did  not  end  with  this  theatrical 
demonstration.  One  Sunday,  the  16th  of  De- 
cember, 1838,  Berlioz,  rich  in  glory  but  poor  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  (he  had  been  obliged  to 
pay  his  wife's  debts,  which  amounted  to  a  con- 
siderable sum),  gave  a  musical  performance  at  the 
Conservatoire,  of  which  the  following  is  the  exact 
programme  : — 1.  Symphony,  Harold.  2.  Aria 
from  Marie  Stuart^  by  Alari,  sung  by  Madame  Laty. 
3.  Le  Pdtre  Breton,  sung  by  Madame  Stoltz.  4. 
Cantando  un  Bi,  by  Bari,  sung  by  M.  Boulanger  and 
Mademoiselle  Bodin.     5.  Violoncello  solo  by  M. 

*  Gazette  Musicale,  January  26, 1834. 
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Balta.  6.  Scene  from.  Gliick's  Alcestis,  sung  by 
M.  Alizard  and  Madame  Stoltz.  7.  Symplionie 
Fantastique. 

Paganini  was  present  at  the  concert ;  two  days 
afterwards  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his 
2>rotege  : — 

"  My  dear  friend,  Beethoven  dead,  none  but 
Berlioz  could  restore  him  to  life ;  and  I,  who  have 
tasted  your  divine  compositions,  worthy  of  a  genius 
such  as  yours,  consider  it  my  duty  to  beg  you  to 
accept,  in  token  of  my  homage,  20,000  francs 
which  will  be  paid  to  you  by  Baron  de  Erotlischild 
on  presentation  of  the  enclosed.  Believe  me  al- 
ways, your  affectionate  Nicolo  Paganini." 

This  was  the  answer  sent  by  Berlioz :  — 

''  Noble  and  great  artist.  How  can  I  expi'ess 
my  gratitude  to  you  ?  I  am  not  rich,  but,  believe 
me,  the  good  opinion  of  a  man  of  genius,  such  as 
you  are,  touches  me  a  thousand  times  more  nearly 
than  the  regal  generosity  of  your  gift.  Words  fail 
me,  but  I  shall  hasten  to  embrace  you  as  soon  as  I 
can  leave  my  bed,  to  which  I  am  still  confined. 
H.  Berlioz." 

Jules  Janin,  the  friend  of  his  earliest  and  latest 
years,  wrote  the  following  letter  : — * 

"  Dear  Berlioz, — 

"  I  cannot  refrain  from  letting  you  know 
the  great  pleasure  I  experienced  this  morning  when 
I  saw  the  letter  and  enclosure  sent  to  you  by  the 

*  Gazette  Musicale,  1838. 
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illustrious  Paganiui.  I  am  not  alluding  merely  to 
you  or  to  the  money,  whicli  will  give  you  three 
years'  leisure,  time  enough  to  produce  some  master- 
pieces, but  to  the  great  name  of  Beethoven  by 
which  he  hails  you.  Hoav  nobly  it  gives  the  lie  to 
those  petty  spirits,  male  and  female,  who  refuse  to 
recognise  your  Cellini  as  the  brother  of  Fidelio  ! 
All  praise  to  Paganini,  the  praise  his  good  actions 
deserve ;  let  him  be  blameless  for  all  time.  He 
has  shown  himself  great  and  generous  towards  you, 
more  generOus  than  all  the  kings,  ministers,  and 
even  artists,  who  are  the  true  kings  of  the  world, 
in  Europe.  He  lias  supported  you  with  his  appro- 
bation and  his  purse ;  now,  more  than  ever  is  it 
incumbent  on  us  to  praise  the  great  musician  who 
holds  out  his  hand  to  you.  Dear  Berlioz,  I  em- 
brace you  affectionately  in  all  the  joy  of  my  heart. 

"Jules  Janin. 
"December  20,  1838.^' 

Paganini  had  no  ingrate  to  deal  with.  First 
of  all,  Berlioz  dedicated  his  symphony  of  Romeo 
et  Juliette  to  him,  and  he  subsequently  trans- 
lated the  Italian  ode  written  by  the  poet  Ro- 
mani  in  honour  of  the  king  of  violinists,  after 
a  concert  given  by  the  latter  in  the  Carignano 
Theatre  at  Turin.  Eomani's  ode  is  but  little 
known,  the  translation  of  it  is  entirely  forgotten, 
but  it  deserved  a  better  fate.  It  appeared  in  the 
Gazette  Musicale,  which  for  twenty  years  was,  so 
to  speak,  the  official  organ  of  Berlioz. 
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The  Gazette  Musicale,  established  in  1834  by 
Schlesinger,  the  publisher,  and  carried  on  after- 
wards by  his  brothers  Brandus,  appeared  at  an 
opportune  moment ;  that  year  was  a  fruitful  one 
for  art.  Victor  Hugo  published  Claude  Gueux  in 
the  Revue  de  Paris  ;  Alfred  de  Musset  threw  to  the 
winds  the  airy  pages  of  his  Fantasia  ;  Halevy  gave 
the  Opera-Comique  the  Souvenirs  de  Lafleur,  and 
superintended  the  reh  earsals  of  La  Juive  at  the 
Opera;  Ingres  painted  the  portrait  of  M.  Bertin 
and  Count  Mol^  ;  Jules  Janin  set  all  Paris  raving 
about  his  brilliant  articles ;  and  a  literary  journal, 
Le  Protee,  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  Louis 
Desnoyers  and  Leon  Gozlan,  whom  the  composi- 
tors evidently  did  not  know,  for  they  spelt  his 
name  Gorian  or  Gozean.  The  Gazette  Musicale 
achieved  an  immediate  and  conspicuous  success, 
not  unalloyed  with  scandal.  The  manager  of  the 
Gazette,  M.  Schlesinger,  was  assaulted  in  a  concert 
room  by  a  pupil  of  M.  Herz,  named  Billard,  and  a 
duel  resulted.  M.  Billard  was  hit  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  but  fortunately  the  ball  was  spent  and 
only  produced  a  severe  contusion. 

The  articles  written  by  Berlioz  in  the  Gazette 
Musicale  were  very  numerous ;  we  may  mention 
specially  the  account  of  the  first  performance  of 
the  Huguenots,  originally  called  Saint-Bathelemy, 
and  in  which  the  bass  part,  sung  byLevasseur,  was 
to  have  been  given  to  Serda.  While  the  rehear- 
sals were  in  progress,  nobody  believed  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  work  ;  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra 
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frequently  stopped  to  tell  Meyerbeer  that  this  or 
that  passage  lacked  common-sense.  "  Yery  well,"" 
replied  Meyerbeer,  in  his  harsh  voice,  and  with  a 
slight  German  accent,  "  if  my  music  does  not 
possess  common-sense,  it  has  plenty  of  sense  of 
another  kind/^* 

In  the  matter  of  criticism,  the  most  ridiculous 
opinions  have  generously  been  attributed  to  Berlioz; 
he  admired  the  H ugiienots  ^tnd  Guillaume  Tell,  and 
he  never  wrote  the  famous  article  on  the  Pre  aux 
Glercs,  for  which  he  was  so  severely  blamed.  If 
proof  be  wanted,  it  is  forthcoming  on  reference  to 
the  Journal  des  Debats  of  the  15th  of  March,  1869, 
where  Jules  Janin  acknowledges  himself  to  have 
been  guilty  of  a  misdeed,  for  which  an  innocent 
man  was  held  accountable  during  the  space  of  a 
quarter  of  a  centmy. 

"  Certain  critics  have  reproached  Berlioz  with 
having  spoken  ill  of  Herold  and  the  Pre  aux  Glercs, 
It  was  not  Berlioz,  it  was  somebody  else,  an 
ignorant  youth  who  in  those  days  believed  in 
nothing,  and  who  in  a  wretched  article  maltreated 
the  masterpiece  of  Herold.  His  repentance  will 
last  throughout  his  life.  The  name  of  this 
ignorant  being,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  is  Jules 
Janin.  ^^ 

In  spite  of  this  formal  statement  there  still 
exist  some  obstinate  people  who  speak  with  horror 
of  the  article  on  the  Pre  aux  Glercs. 

It  has  been   said  that  Berlioz  did  not  admire 

*  Gazette  Musicale,  1836,  p,  73. 
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Mozart.  Did  he  not?  We  will  quote  his  own 
words  on  the  subject  of  Idomeme.  "Mozart — 
Raphael.  What  a  marvel  of  beauty  is  such  music  ! 
How  pure  it  is,  how  redolent  of  antiquity  !  It  is 
Greek,  incontestably  Greek,  like  the  Ipliigenie  of 
Gliick ;  and  the  resemblance  in  style  between  these 
two  masters  is  so  great  that  it  is  actually  impossible 
to  discover  the  particular  mark  of  individuality  by 
which  they  may  be  distinguished. '^^  If  we 
were  to  look  over  a  file  of  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
we  should  find  ample  additional  evidence  of  the 
falsity  of  the  sentiments  attributed  to  the  musical 
reformer  whom  M.  Ingres  and  many  others  looked 
upon  as  a  monster — immanissimimi  et  fcedissimum 
monstrum.  Once  for  all,  let  us  assert  distinctly 
that  Berlioz  never  laid  claim  to  the  position  subse- 
quently assumed  by  certain  composers.  He  never 
boasted  of  being  the  only  one  of  his  species,  and 
did  not  entertain  the  idea  that  before  his  time 
music  was  an  unknown,  shadowy,  and  uncultivated 
science.  So  far  from  denying  the  ancients,  he 
prostrated  himself  reverently  before  the  gods  of 
symphony,  and  burnt  the  purest  incense  on  their 
altars.  His  sole  pretension — a  justifiable  one  as  it 
appears  to  us — Avas  to  perpetuate  musical'tradition 
while  elevating  and  improving  it  by  means  of 
modern  resources.  "  I  took  up  music  where 
Beethoven  left  it,'"  he  said  to  M.  Fetis,  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  pride.  And  there  was  some  truth 
in  the  assertion. 

*  Gazette  Musicale,  1836,  p.  39. 
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In  1835  tiie  newspapers  announced  that  Berlioz 
was  engaged  upon  the  composition  of  an  opera, 
founded  on  a  libretto  bj  Alfred  de  Vigny  ;  this,  no 
doubt,  referred  to  Benvenuto,  which  did  not  appear 
until  three  years  later.  In  France  every  composer 
who  fails  to  make  an  aj^jDearance  on  the  theatrical 
stage  is  condemned  to  obscurity;  Berlioz  was  fully 
aware  of  this,  and  sought  an  opportunity  of  being 
known  in  connection  with  dramatic  music.  He 
was  actually  appointed  to  the  post  of  conductor  at 
the  Italiens  f"  but  the  opposition  newspapers  raised 
the  cry  of  favouritism,  and  spread  a  report  that  M. 
Bertin,  of  theDehats,  had  obtained  the  conductor's 
haton  for  his  contributor  in  order  that  Mademoiselle 
Louise  Bertin,  herself  a  composer,  might  secure 
the  performance,  in  the  Salle  Ventadour,  of  works 
which  had  been  rejected  elsewhere.  In  the  face  of 
this  marked  hostility,  Berlioz  withdrew,  but  he  had 
not  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  Government, 
who  commissioned  him  to  compose  a  Requiem 
first,  and  then  a  Marche  Funehre  et  Triomphale 
whenever  there  was  any  idea  of  doing  honour  to 
the  victims  of  July. 

The  Requiem  was  performed  in  several  towns  of 
France,  notably  at  Lille,  whence  Habeneck  sent 
the  composer  a  letter  of  congratulation. f  But 
these  were  only  relative  successes.  The  crucial 
test  was  to  be  made  at  the  opera,  where  the 
rehearsals  of  Benvenuto   Cellini  were   pushed  on 

*  Gazette  Musicale,  1838,  p.  242. 
t  Gazette  Musicale,  1838,  p.  275. 
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vigorously.  On  the  night  of  the  first  performance 
a  regular  cabal  was  organized  against  the  piece;, 
the  pit  hissed,  groaned,  and  bellowed,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Bertin  family  gave  imitations  of  all 
sorts  of  animals  b}-  way  of  rewarding  the  unfortu- 
nate musician  for  the  honour  of  writing  in  a 
ministerial  organ.  To  such  lengths  do  politics  go  ! 
Duprez,  warmly  applauded  as  a  rule,  was  powerless 
to  allay  the  storm ;  Madame  Stoltz  and  Madame 
Dorus-Gras  were  charming  in  vain ;  the  audience 
would  have  none  of  them,  and  the  orchestra  joined 
in  the  popular  clamour.  Two  of  the  latter  were 
caught,  at  rehearsal,  playing  the  air,  J'ai  clu  hon 
tahnc,  instead  of  their  proper  parts. 

Though  vanquished  in  this  unequal  struggle,  the 
composer  of  Benvenuto  was  not  discouraged ;  his 
was  the  faith  which  can  move  mountains.  In  1842 
he  commenced  in  Belgium  the  series  of  foreign 
tours  which  were  to  him  both  revenge  and  com- 
pensation for  his  want  of  success  in  Paris.  If 
France  withstood  the  genius  of  Berlioz,  Germany, 
Prussia,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark  perceived  the 
peculiar  and  novel  strength  innate  in  the  unap- 
preciated combatant ;  Cologne  lent  an  attentive  ear 
to  the  overture  to  the  Francs  Juges,  and  Mayence 
and  Leipsic  were  not  behindhand  in  applauding 
the  same  composition.  Romberg,  the  first  violin 
of  the  Theatre  Allemand,  at  St.  Petersburg,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  hearing  for  the  Biea  Tree  out 
of  the  Requiem,  and  sent  Schlesinger,  the 
publisher,  an  enthusiastic  account  of  it ;  Hamburg, 
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in  its  turn,  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  maestro  ; 
the  contagion  spread  to  the  town  of  Copenhagen, 
which  flocked  to  a  concert,  given  by  M.  and 
Madame  Mortier  Fontaine,  to  applaud  the  overture 
to  Waverley  ;  Winterthur,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
followed  suit  to  Cologne,  Copenhagen  and  Ham- 
burg. Winterthur,  however,  is  a  place  of  so  little 
consideration  that  we  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  it  on  the  map. 

Those  who  hissed  Benvenuto,  began  to  reflect, 
when  they  learned  the  news  from  abroad — suppose, 
by  chance,  they  had  been  mistaken  !  There  was  a 
certain  revulsion  of  feeling  among  the  public,  and 
on  one  occasion  a  batch  of  conscripts  were  heard  in 
the  street  singing  the  theme  of  the  Marche  Funehre 
et  Triomijliale  as  they  made  their  way  from  the 
Palais  Eoyal  to  the  Italiens  and  the  Opera.  The 
cortege  consisted  of  about  a  hundred  youths, 
preceded  by  mvandieres,  pioneers,  drum- majors, 
and  standard  bearers."^ 

"At  Brussels,"  the  composer  tells  us  in  his 
Memoires,  "  the  opinions  about  my  music  differed 
as  widely  as  in  Paris."  In  the  former  place 
we  find  ourselves  for  the  first  time  in  the 
presence  of  Mademoiselle  Recio,  whom  Berlioz 
was  destined  to  marry  after  the  death  of  his 
first  wife.  Mademoiselle  Eecio  sang  at  the  con- 
certs of  her  future  husband,  with  what  success  we 
know  not.  The  tour  in  Germany  contributed  much 
more  decisively  to  the  glory  of  the  musician  than 
*   Gazette  Musicale,  18i2,  p.  86, 
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did  the  trip  to  Belgium.  Berlioz  had  long  been 
expected  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  We  have 
scarcely  courage  to  reveal  the  truth,  for  the  confes- 
sion is  a  sad  on'e^  sad  for  us  as  Frenchmen,  as  well 
as  for  our  artistic  taste.  While  we  were  doling  out 
niggardly  applause  to  our  fellow-countryman,  the 
capital  of  Prussia  was  treating  him  as  a  con- 
queror. The  Theatre  Royal  and  the  first  artists  of 
the  city  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  the  King  hur- 
ried to  Potsdam  at  fall  speed,  and,  in  defiance  of 
etiquette,  joined  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  subjects, 
and  ordered  the  F^te  cliez  Capulet  for  his  military 
bands.*  Better  still,  M.  Georges  Muller,  Master 
of  the  Ducal  Chapel  of  Brunswick,  after  the  per- 
formance of  Romeo  et  Juliette,  came  forward  and 
laid  a  garland  on  the  conductor's  score. f  Last  of 
all,  Mendelssohn,  who  had  so  thorough  a  con- 
tempt for  his  comrade  at  Rome,  exchanged  hdtons 
with  him,  d  'propoa  of  the  Sahhat  and  the  Symphonie 
Fantastique,  performed  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  Premiere  Nuit  clu  Sahhat  at  Leipsic.  The 
Parisian  composer  thanked  his  German  compeer 
by  letter,  and  by  an  unexpected  chance  we  are  able 
to  give  the  text  of  it. 

"  Leipsic,  February  2,  1843. 
"To  the  Chief  Mendelssohn. 

"  Great  Chief !  We  promised  each 
other  to  exchange  tomahawks.  Here  is  mine ; 
it  is  clamsy ;  yours  is  simple  ! 

*  Gazette  Musicale,  1843,  p.  169. 
t  ifcicl.,  1843,  p.  116. 
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*'  Only  squaws  and  pale-faces  love  ornamented 
weapons.  Be  my  brother,  and  when  the  Great 
Spirit  summons  us  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds, 
let  our  warriors  hang  our  friendly  tomahawks  on 
the  door  of  the  Council."  * 

We  will  not  pursue  this  subject.  It  is  melau- 
choly  for  us  to  have  to  record  that  justice  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  beautiful  were  met  with  else- 
where than  among  us,  and,  worse  still,  among  our 
most  implacable  enemies.  At  the  very  time  when 
Germany  quivered  responsive  to  the  tones  of  the 
manly  symphonies  of  the  maestro,  we  were  run- 
ning riot  over  opera  cowdque,  we  were  attemj)ting 
to  implant  this  ridiculous  style  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  a  company  of  singers  was  preparing  to 
embark  from  the  port  of  Brest.  This  company 
was  complete ;  it  had  a  prima  donna,  a  tenor, 
some  baritones,  and  a  manager.  As  for  its 
destination,  nobody  could  ever  guess  that.  These 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  going  to  introduce  the 
beauties  of  the  Bomino  Noir,  Zampa,  and  Fra 
Diavolo  to  the  savages  of  the  Marquesas  Islands.f 

In  June,  1843,  Berlioz  returned  to  Paris  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  composition  of  a  new  opera. 
La  Nonne  Sanglante,  which  he  never  finished.  On 
returning  home  he  found  an  order  from  the  Em- 
peror of  Eussia,  commissioning  him  to  arrange  the 

*  Collection  of  Madame  Vieweg  of  Brunswick.  This  letter  has- 
been  republished  in  the  new  edition  of  the  work  by  Dr.  Nohl^ 
JUusiker  Bnefe,  p.  74.     Leipsic,  Dander  and  Humblot,  lb73. 

t  Gazette  Musicale,  1843,  p.  348. 
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Greek  plain  chant  in  six  parts  for  quadruple  choir. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Roman  Academy  of  Santa  Cecilia,  and  then  he 
resumed  his  concerts.  A  concert  in  the  Salle  Hertz 
on  the  3rd  of  February,  1844,  and  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  overture  to  the  Garnaval  Remain ; 
a  sacred  concert  at  the  Opera  Comique  on  Holy 
Saturday,  the  Gth  of  April ;  a  concert  at  the  Ita- 
liens,  where  he  protested  against  the  conduct  of 
two  ladies  who  persisted  in  talking  during  the 
performance  of  the  Marche  des  P^lerins  j  *  finally, 
concerts  at  the  Palais  d'Industrie  and  the  Cirque 
des  Champs-Ely  sees  in  January,  1845.  Among 
other  pieces  performed  at  this  time  was  one  of 
which  no  trace  remains — the  overture  to  the  Tour 
de  Nice,  composed  during  a  sojourn  of  a  few 
weeks  in  an  old  castle  on  the  sea-shore.  This 
piece  was  apparently  of  a  most  peculiar  character, 
interspersed  with  hissing,  groans,  the  hooting  of 
owls,  and  the  clank  of  chains.  It  did  not  please 
the  audience,  and  the  composer  was  doubtless  of 
the  same  opinion  as  his  judges,  for  he  replaced  the 
overture  in  the  programme  by  the  Desert  of  Feli- 
cien  David,  a  charming  artist  just  coming  into 
notice,  and  destined  no  longer  to  produce 
nonetti  for  the  cornet  under  the  direction  of  Valen- 
tino.f 

After  visiting  Northern  Germany,  Berlioz  went 
to  Austria. 

*  Gazette  Musicale,  1840,  p.  179. 
t  Ibid.,  1844,  p.  167. 

VOL.    I.  E 
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"  Our  ladies,"  wrote  a  Viennese,  "  are  wearing 
Berlioz  bracelets,  rings,  and  ear-rings — that  is  to 
say,  ornamented  with  his  portrait.'^ 

Painters  sought  the  honour  of  painting  his 
portrait,  but  he  only  granted  this  favour  to  M. 
Kriuber,  who  exhibited  the  likeness  of  the  fashion- 
able musician,  surrounded  with  laurels,  in  the 
saloon  of  the  Opera. 

"Much  good  have  we  done,"  said  an  old  pro- 
fessor, "  by  labouring  at  our  musical  edifice  for 
these  fifty  years.  This  devil  of  a  Frenchman  has 
upset  it  all."  * 

Queer  manners  these  !  While  Berlioz  was 
superintending  his  concerts,  a  Hungarian  poet 
sent  him  a  poem  inviting  him  to  Pesth.  He  took 
the  opposite  direction,  and  went  to  Prague,  where 
the  director  of  the  Conservatoire,  M.  Kittl,  brought 
all  his  pupils  to  him,  so  that  they  might  be  present 
at  his  rehearsals. 

As  he  was  leaving  Austria,  Berlioz  heard  a 
critic  from  Breslau  say — 

"  Well,  he  is  leaving  us  some  of  his  warmth,  at 
all  events  for  a  year." 

If  he  left  some  of  his  warmth  to  others,  he 
sustained  a  severe  chill  himself  in  having  to 
undergo,  in  Paris,  the  worst  trial  to  which  he  had 
as  yet  been  exposed — the  fearful  fiasco  of  the 
Dam?iation  de  Faust  at  the  Opera-Comique  on  the 
6th  December,  1846.  The  two  or  three  hundred 
people  who  were  present  at  the  performance  of  this 

*  Gazette  Musicale,  1845,  p.  411. 
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dramatic  legend  were  ravished,  transported ;  un- 
fortunately, they  were  only  two  or  three  hundred. 
Paris,  at  the  end  of  the  reig^n  of  Louis  Philippe, 
took  far  more  interest  in  politics  than  in  intel- 
lectual affairs  ;  the  gossips  were  occupied  in  dis- 
cussing the  Spanish  marriages,  and  two  shawl 
manufacturers,  M.  Cuthbert  and  M.  JBietry,  wrote 
letters  in  the  Constitutionnel  which  created  a  com- 
motion throughout  Europe.  Instead  of  respond- 
ing to  the  call  of  the  symphonist,  the  nobility  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  remained  at  home,  the 
financial  world  was  careful  not  to  leave  the 
Bourse — the  concert  took  place  in  the  daytime — • 
the  artists  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  the  shopkeepers 
preferred  the  Dame  Blanche.  It  was  a  defeat 
compared  with  which  the  disaster  of  Beresina  would 
have  passed  for  a  retreat  in  good  order. 

By  a  somewhat  strange  chance,  the  subject  of 
Paust,  so  profoundly  Teutonic  and  pertaining  to 
the  North,  is  the  one  to  which  our  national  com- 
posers owe  a  large  portion  of  their  popularity.  I 
shall  be  very  careful  not  to  praise  the  Barn-nation 
to  the  detriment  of  the  more  modern  opera  by  M. 
Charles  Gounod;  the  two  works  are  diverse  in 
tendency,  and  each  is  the  complement  of  the 
other.  The  garden  scene — therein  shines  the  ten- 
der and  incomparable  light  which  illumines  the 
Faust  of  M.  Gounod.  But,  talking  of  illumina- 
tion, I  remember,  one  evening  at  the  opera,  being 
unable  to  withdraw  my  gaze  from  the  small  elec- 
trical   apparatus    which,   from   the   roof    of    the 
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tlieatre,  shed  its  artificial  beams  on  Marguerite's 
garden.  I  tried  to  say  to  myself — "  Here  I  am, 
far  from  Paris  in  an  old  town^  under  the  trees, 
close  to  the  flowers,  and  the  orchestra  is  taking 
care  to  translate  by  its  marvellous  sounds  the 
feelings  which  my  poor  eloquence  would  be  inca- 
pable of  expressing/'  Lost  labour !  The  elec- 
trical machine  above  me  dispelled  all  illusion ;  it 
recalled  me  to  prosaic  reality,  and  said  to  me  in 
its  own  mechanical  tongue, "  Do  not  be  deluded  by 
those  people  who  are  moving  to  and  fro  on  the  stage 
and  are  wearing  out  their  voices  in  order  to  make 
money  enough  to  buy  a  house  in  the  country,  and 
cure  themselves  of  quinsy.  Mephistopheles  is  dying 
to  go  to  bed ;  Faust  has  only  one  thought — to 
husband  his  high  notes,  as  precious  to  him  as 
railway  shares.  As  for  Marguerite,  whose  first 
appearance  this  is,  and  who  this  very  day  declined 
a  provincial  engagement,  she  is  reflecting  that  she 
made  a  mistake  in  not  accepting  the  oflPer  made  to 
her." 

There  is  no  fear  of  such  disillusion  with  the 
Faust  of  Berlioz,  There  is  neither  scenery,  nor 
wings,  nor  foot- lights,  nor  hose,  nor  doublets,  nor 
dancers,  nor  supers,  nor  even  a  prompter ;  the 
music  takes  all  the  responsibility,  and  alone  bears 
you  away  on  the  wings  of  imagination.  A  scene  ? 
Of  what  use  would  it  be !  The  musician  takes  you 
whithersoever  you  will  in  twenty-five  bars.  Do 
you  want  to  drink  with  the  students  in  the  tavern 
of    Auerbach  ?       Presto,   drink  !      The    magician 
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waves  his  wand  onco  more,  and  we  are  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  near  the  nymphs  who  flit  over 
the  dewy  flower- cups,  under  the  stars  which  blink 
at  us  as  if  wondering  what  we  are  doing.  Atten- 
tion !  We  have  scarcely  time  to  turn  our  heads 
before  the  devil  bears  us  company  in  front  of 
Marguerite^s  house — Petite  Louison,  que  fais-tu 
des  Vaurore  ?  Yes^  Berlioz  the  enchanter  disdains 
scene-shifters ;  without  any  aid  from  them  he 
carries  us  to  heaven  above  or  hell  below,  over  land 
and  sea,  through  the  clouds,  through  the  vast 
Empyrean,  into  the  past  and  the  future. 

The  Damnation  cle  Faust  rivals  the  works  of  the 
greatest  masters  and  is  not  eclipsed  by  them  ;  it 
struggles  against  the  poem  of  Goethe  without 
being  overcome;  it  meets  Schubert  and  his  Mar- 
guerite ail  rouet,  and  Schubert  succumbs.  But  do 
you  know  to  what  sublime  genius  this  composition 
compels  you  to  turn  your  thoughts  ?  As  you 
listen  to  the  last  part  of  the  work,  as  you  follow 
the  downward  course  to  the  abyss  below,  so  giddy 
that  a  shudder  seizes  on  you  as  if  you  were  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  when  the  horrible  cries  of 
the  demons  hail  the  fall  of  Mephistopheles  and  his 
victim,  when  the  orchestra  surrenders  itself  to 
mad  saturnalia  followed  by  the  ineffable  delights 
of  paradise,  when  you  hear  the  language  of 
Swedenborg  mingling  with  the  hymns  of  the 
elect — do  you  know  of  whom  you  are  thinking  ? 
You  are  thinking  involuntarily  of  Michael  Angelo  ; 
yes,   you   behold   once  more  in   imagination   the 
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gigantic  pictures  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  no 
other  comparison  comes  into  your  mind.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  analogy  to  escape  you, 
however  unused  you  may  be  to  discover  re- 
semblances in  the  various  branches  of  art.  Now 
that  the  Damnation  de  Faust  has  conclusively 
proved  its  right  to  the  brilliant  place  it  ought 
always  to  have  occupied  in  the  annals  of  music,  a 
perusal  of  the  criticisms  at  the  time  of  its  first 
appearance  may  be  both  profitable  and  interest- 
ing. Speaking  of  the  magnificent  Paschal  chorus, 
the  editor  of  an  illustrated  paper  asserted  that 
"the  resurrection  resembled  a  Be profundis ;''^  the 
dance  of  peasants,  he  added,  "does  not  seem  to 
me  very  modest  "  (a  chaste  critic,  truly  !)  ;  "the 
rhythm  is  heavy  and  confused^  and  does  not  give  a 
favourable  idea  of  the  grace  and  ease  of  the  Hun- 
garians." The  account  given  and  signed  by  M. 
Scudo  is  worthy  of  being  quoted  in  extenso.  "  This 
strange  composition  (the  Damnation  de  Faust)  is 
beyond  analysis.  The  Hungarian  march  is  a 
frightful  outburst,  a  monstrous  conglomeration.. 
The  song  of  the  Rat  and  the  Flea  lacks  roundness, 
spirit,  and  gaiety.  The  melody  in  the  Danse  des 
8ylphes  is  borrowed  from  a  chorus  from  the  Nina 
of  Paisiello,  Dor  mi,  6  car  a.  In  the  third  part 
there  is  nothing  even  endurable  but  a  few  bars  of 
the  minuet,  &c.,  &c."  M.  Scudo  was  an  ill-con- 
ditioned Italian  who  had  failed  as  a  composer,  but 
had  succeeded  in  his  particular  vocation  as  a  dis- 
parager of  the  French  school.     He  was  known  to 
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have  made  many  mistakes ;  amon^  others,  that  of 
having-  written  insipid  ballads  which  had  a  certain 
popularity  in  boarding  schools.  He  thought  him- 
self an  authority,  but  was  merely  dogmatic,  and 
imperfectl}^  educated  into  the  bargain;  his  own 
dislikes  killed  him.  He  burst  with  rage,  like 
the  frog  of  La  Fontaine ;  he  is  dead  and  for- 
gotten. 

The  result  of  the  performance  of  his  master- 
piece was  that  Berlioz  was  ruined;  he  owed  con- 
siderably more  than  he  possessed.  Thanks  to  the 
generosity  of  a  few  friends,  he  was  enabled  to  reap 
a  harvest  of  roubles  in  Russia,  and  therewith  free 
himself  from  his  liabilities  to  those  who  had 
assisted  him.  "You  will  make  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  francs  over  there,"  said  Balzac.  The 
author  of  the  Gom^die  Humaine  was  renowned  for 
sweeping  together  his  millions  in  imagination. 
Berlioz  did  not  make  the  promised  sum,  but  he 
brought  back  enough  to  meet  his  engagements 
honourably.  At  this  juncture  the  direction  of  the 
Opera  in  Paris  was  on  the  point  of  becoming 
vacant ;  the  Director,  M.  Leon  Pillet,  was  talking 
of  retiring,  and  the  post  was  sought  after  by  MM. 
Duponchel  and  Eoqueplan,  who,  in  spite  of  all 
their  zeal  and  exertions,  failed  to  secure  the  sup- 
port of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  These  gentle- 
men asked  Berlioz  to  advocate  their  candidature, 
and  they  were  appointed,  through  the  influence  of 
the  Journal  des  Debats.  Before  their  appointment 
the  candidates  were,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  all 
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warmtli  and  cordiality  ;  they  would  make  a  point 
of  rej^roducing  Benvenufo  Cellini,  would  bring  out 
La  Nonne  Sanglante,  and  would  assign  an  import- 
ant post  to  the  man  to  whom  they  owed  their 
position  as  directors.  When  once  the  ministerial 
decree  was  signed,  these  good  resolutions  vanished 
as  if  by  magic.  The  relations  between  MM.  Du- 
ponchel^  Roqueplan,  and  their  old  friend^  became 
more  and  more  constrained,  and  the  latter,  per- 
ceiving that  they  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him, 
and  looked  upon  him  as  a  malefactor  to  whom  the 
doors  of  the  Academie  ought  not  to  be  opened, 
wrote  to  his  debtors  to  tell  them  that  he  absolved 
them  from  all  gratitude  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
and  that  he  had  accepted  an  engagement  ofTered 
him  by  the  imp7'esario,  Jullien,  to  conduct  the  Drury 
Lane  orchestra  in  London.  This  put  an  end  to  the 
crisis;  delighted  to  be  rid  of  an  incubus  whom 
they  did  not  wish  either  to  associate  with  them- 
selves or  to  disoblige,  MM.  Roqueplan  and  Dupon- 
chel  feigned  astonishment  in  public,  but  in  private 
took  no  pains  to  conceal  their  delight. 

"Your  letter,"  they  replied,  "  has  caused  us 
both  surprise  and  regret.  The  friendly  tone  in 
which  it  is  written  does  not  allow  us  to  suppose 
that  you  have  in  your  mind  any  resentment  on 
account  of  the  involuntary  delay  which  has  re- 
tarded the  conclusion  of  our  agreement.  We  prefer 
to  think  that  you  have  been  unwilling  to  restrict 
your  musical  genius  within  the  limits  of  a  post 
involving  administrative  functions,  and  that  you 
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prefer,  at  your  ag-e  and  in  the  full  strength  of  your 
talent,  to  run  all  the  noble  risks  of  art.  Our  regret 
is  sincere;  it  would  have  been  both  advantageous 
and  honourable  to  us  to  place  at  the  head  of  one  of 
our  most  important  responsibilities^  a  man  whose 
name  is  inseparably  connected  with  every  idea 
of  progress  and  reform.  We  are  losing  one  of  the 
most  glorious  bannei'S  we  had  prepared  for  our 
projected  campaign  ;  it  only  remains  for  us  to  rely 
upon  the  kind  promises  with  which  your  letter 
concludes,  and  to  hope  that  they  may  be  realized."* 
We  do  not  know  what  were  the  promises  alluded 
to ;  they  vanished^  like  so  many  others,  in  the  whirl- 
wind of  the  revolution  of  1848.  The  musical 
season  at  Drury  Lane  opened  with  a  performance 
of  Lticia  di  Lamtnermoor,  supported  by  Madame 
Dorus-Gras,  the  baritone  Pischekj  the  tenor  Reeves 
and  Whitworth  as  bass.  The  Genie  du  Globe,  a 
hallet  composed  by  M.  Maretzek,  chorus-  master  at 
Drury  Lane,  was  produced  at  the  same  time.f 
The  house  was  by  no  means  full ;  Lucia,  an  opera 
very  much  out  of  fashion  even  in  England,  failed 
to  attract  the  crowd,  and  Berlioz,  who  had  made  a 
mistake  in  allying  his  fortunes  to  those  of  Jullien, 
foresaw  that  the  enterprise  would  result  in  bank- 
ruptcy. His  presentiments  were  speedily  realized, 
and  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  misfortunes,  poli- 
tical events  in  France  culminated  in  the  tragedy 
of  the  barricades  and  the  massacre  of  June.    Ber- 

*  Gazette  Musicals,  1847,  p.  294. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  403. 
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lioz  was  within  an  ace  of  losing  his  modest  post  as 
librarian  of  the  Conservatoire ;  if  that  catastrophe 
had  come  to  pass^  he  would  have  had  no  resource 
but  suicide.  But  he  knew  Victor  Hugo,  and  the 
great  poet,  then  in  power,  contrived  to  drive  away 
the  hungry  mouths  which  watered  after  the  scraps, 
in  the  shape  of  salary,  thrown  bj'  the  Conservatoire 
to  its  librarian. 

Under  the  second  Eepublic,  artists,  who 
were  nearly  all  enrolled  in  the  National  Guard, 
had  no  opportunity  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves. In  regard  to  the  musician  whose  life 
we  are  writing,  our  notes,  so  profuse  at 
times,  are  now  insignificant;  we  have  had  some 
trouble  in  discovering  a  concert  given  at  the  Palace 
of  Versailles  on  the  29th  of  October,  1848 ;  and 
another  in  London,  after  which  there  was  a  supper 
whereat  Miss  Dolby,  Miss  Lyon  and  Reeves,  sang 
glees  and  old  English  madrigals  in  honour  of  the 
maestro.  In  the  following  year  Baron  Taylor  pre- 
sented to  Berlioz  the  gold  medal  which  certain 
admirers  of  the  Damnation  cle  Fatist  had  caused  to 
be  struck  in  commemoration  of  that  rarely  heard 
work.  The  taste  for  symphony  began  to  spread  in 
Paris.  There  was  an  attempt  to  form  a  society 
with  two  hundred  performers  and  chorus  singers, 
to  give  performances  in  the  Salle  Sainte  Cecile,  Rue 
de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin.  In  that  room  Berlioz  pro- 
duced the  second  part  of  his  Enfance  du  Christ,. 
attributed  on  the  programme  to  Pierre  Ducre,  an 
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imaginary  musician,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  sixteenth  century — so  essential  was  it 
to  divert  suspicion  and  disarm  hostile  criticism. 
The  secret  had  been  well  kept,  and  everybody 
was  taken  in.  Leon  Kreutzer,  who  was  not  in 
the  plot,  wrote  two  days  afterwards,  "  This 
pastoral  appeared  to  me  to  be  rather  pretty 
and  happily  modulated,  considering  that  it  belongs 
to  a  period  when  modulation  was  not  understood." 
An  enthusiastic  lady  said  to  a  journalist,  "  Tour 
Berlioz  could  never  have  written  that." 

The  soi-disant  Pierre  Ducre  felt  a  certain 
amount  of  bitterness  in  connection  with  the  suc- 
cess, so  depreciative  of  his  preceding  works. 
The  Enfance  du  Christ,  revised  and  corrected, 
brought  money  into  the  Salle  Herz  for  several  con- 
secutive evenings.^  This  triumph  did  not  console 
Berlioz  for  the  second  rebuff  which  befell  Benve- 
nuto  in  London,  where  the  partisans  of  Italian 
music,  and  the  old  Philharmonic  Society  still  had 
the  upper  hand.  The  Weimar  audiences  differed 
entirely  from  the  English  public.  At  Weimar, 
Benvenuto  had  a  splendid  revenge  for  all  its  other 
disasters.  Berlioz,  who  came  expressly  for  the 
performance,  was  extolled  in  German,  French, 
and  even  in  Latin.     We  have  discovered  the  words 

*  The  cast  was — The  Holy  Virgin,  Madame  Meillet.  St.. 
Joseph,  M.  Meillet.  Herod,  Depassio.  A  Father  of  a  Family, 
Battaille.  A  Centurion,  Chapron.  Polydorus,  ( M.  Noir.  Eecita- 
tive,  Jourdan.  The  trio  for  flates  was  played  by  MM.  Brunot, 
Magnier,  and  Prumier. 
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of  a  toast,  set  to  music  by  Raff,  and  sung  in  chorus 
by  the  elite  of  Weimar,  and  a  most  laughable  pro- 
duction it  is. 

Nostrnm  desiderium 

Tandem  implevisti ; 
Venit  nobis  gandium 

Quia  tu  venisti. 

Sicuti  coloribus 

Pingit  nobis  pictor ; 
Pictor  es  exiniins, 

Harmonise  victor. 

Vives,  crescas,  floreas, 

Hospes  Germanorum. 
Et  amicus  maneas 

Neo — Wimarorum.* 

Vives,  crescas,  floreas,  repeated  the  joyous 
chorus  as  they  quaffed  their  bumpers  of 
champagne ;  in  this  sort  of  amusement  the  Ger- 
mans are  unrivalled.  Berlioz,  sad  and  preoccupied, 
found  what  little  amusement  he  could  outside  his 
own  doors,  among  the  foreign  crowds  who  decreed 
him  honours  meet  for  a  proconsul  led  in  triumph 
to  the  Capitol.  He  had  just  lost  his  wife,  nee 
Henrietta  Smithson,  and  had  married  Mademoiselle 
Recio,  ex-singer  of  Brussels,  whose  talent  was  not 
always  on  a  par  with  her  ambition,  if  we  may 
draw  any  conclusion  from  this  fragment  of  a 
letter : — 

''  Pity  me,  my  dear  Morel.  Marie  insisted  upon 
singing  at  Mannheim,  Stuttgart  and  Heckingen. 
On  the  first  two  occasions  it  was  endurable ;  but 

*  Gazette  Musicale,  1855,  p.  171. 
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the  last !     And  the  bare  idea  of  another  singer 
disg-usts  her."* 

Independently  of  his  private  worries,  Berlioz 
was  not  free  from  official  annoyances.  At  the 
Exhibition  of  1855  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  jnry,  on  the  pretext  that  he  had  filled  a  similar 
post  in  connection  with  the  London  Exhibition. 
Ho  was  allowed  to  organize,  for  the  evening-  pre- 
ceding the  opening,  an  immense  Te  Deum  at 
Saint-Eustache ;  and  he  was  commissioned  to 
write  a  cantata,  L'Imperiale,  for  the  closing. 

Du  peuple  entier  les  times  triomphantes 
Chit  tressailli,  comvie  au  cri  du  destin, 

Quand  des  cemons  les  voi.v  retentissantes 
Out  amene  lejour  qui  vient  de  htire  enfin  I 

Though  the  Imperiale  disappeared  like  a  shoot- 
ing star,  the  Te  Deum  made  a  greater  impression. 
When  this  gigantic  composition  was  printed,  the 
Kings  of  Hanover,  Saxony,  and  Prussia,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and 
the  Queen  of  England  became  subscribers. 
Beethoven  did  not  experience  similar  good  fortune 
when  he  was  publishing  his  Mass,  for  he  only  ob- 
tained three  subscribers — a  couple  of  wealthy  in- 
habitants of  Vienna  and  Louis  XYIII.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Napoleon  HI.,  music  by  Berlioz  was 
nowhere  to  be  heard  ;  but  it  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  honours  were  showered  upon  him.  He 
had  received    an    avalanche  of  decorations—  the 

*  Letter  to  M.   Auguste  Morel,  dated  from  Frankfort. 
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Red  Eagle  at  Berlin,  the  Order  of  the  House  of 
Ernestine  at  Weimar,  and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour :  he  was  a  corresponding  member  of 
several  societies,  honorary  member  of  the  Con- 
servatoire of  Prague,  and  he  was  actually  a  mem- 
ber  of  the   Academy   of Eio   de   Janeiro  1* 

The  Institut — the  real  one,  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Bridge  of  Arts — could  not  fail  to 
lay  hold  of  a  man  so  despised  by  the  vulgar  horde 
and  so  favoured  by  monarchs.  One  of  the  in- 
timate friends  of  Berlioz,  M.  Edouard  Alexandre, 
a  clever  organ-builder,  set  to  work  to  support  the 
candidature  of  his  friend.  The  question  was,  how 
to  induce  Adam  to  vote  for  him,  for  there  were  but 
few  points  of  contact  between  the  author  of  the 
Chdlet  and  him  of  the  Symphonie  Fantastique,  and 
to  bring  them  together  was  a  difficult  task. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  M.  Alexandre  to  Berlioz, 
who  would  not  make  any  advances,  "  make  friends 
with  Adam,  he  is  a  musician,  you  cannot  deny 
that?" 

"  I  do  not  deny  it  at  all,"  replied  the  other. 
"  But  why  does  Adam,  who  is  a  great  musician, 
persist  in  vulgarising  himself  in  that  wretched 
o;pera  comique  style  of  music  ?  If  he  felt  so  dis- 
posed, he  could  write  music  like  mine !  " 

M.  Alexandre  would  not  be  discouraged,  and 
called  upon  Adolphe  Adam. 

"  My  dear  friend,  you  will  vote  for  Berlioz,  will 
you  not?  You  may  as  well  be  on  good  terms  with 
*  Gazette  Musicale,  1867,  p.  286. 
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liim,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  lie  is  a 
musician.^' 

*'  A  <^reat  musician  he  certainly  is,"  said  little 
Adam  adjusting  his  spectacles  on  his  nose,  "  a  very, 
very  great  musician.  But  why  does  he  write  tire- 
some music  ?  If  he  chose  he  could  write  in  quite 
another  style — quite  as  nicely  as  I  do." 

It  was  a  scene  worthy  of  Moliere.  * 

"  But  joking  apart,"  said  Adam,  "  Berlioz  is  a 
man  of  great  weight.  I  give  you  my  word  that 
after  Olapisson,  for  whom  we  have  all  promised  to 
vote,  he  shall  have  the  first  vacant  seat." 

The  Institut  elected  Olapisson.  Alas  for  the 
irony  of  fate  !  Adam  died  and  the  country  sus- 
tained a  severe  loss  ;  his  was  the  first  vacant  seat, 
and  Berlioz  occupied  it.  He  was  elected  by  nine- 
teen votes  against  six  given  to  Niedermeyer,  six 
to  Charles  Gounod,  and  two  to  Pauseron. 
MM.  Leborne,  Vogel  and  Felicien  David  were 
also  candidates.  This  last  defeat  of  Feliciea 
David  by  Berlioz  rendered  Azevedo,  that  under- 
bred critic,  furious  against  Berlioz. f 

From  the  year  1856,  which  we  have  now  reached, 
up  to  1863,  the  year  of  the  Troyens,  we  do  not  find 
a  great  number  of  important  events  in  the  com- 
poser's life.  He  organized  a  yearly  festival  at 
Baden,  where  his  charming  opera,  Beatrice 
et  Benedict,  was  produced.  The  youth  of  the 
town    of    Geor    (Raab    in    German)     sent     him 

*  Information  communicated  by  M.  Edouard  Alexandre. 
t  Gazette  Musicale,  1856,  p.  202. 
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a  congratulatory  address ;  the  artists  of  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  gave  him.  an  ovation  shortly 
after  Tannhauser ;  the  Grand  Theatre  of  Bor- 
deaux determined  to  bring  out  Romeo  et  Juliette 
there ;  and  that  is  all,  or  nearly  all.  But  I  was 
forgetting — he  superintended  the  rehearsals  of 
Alceste ;  although  he  inspired  little  confidence  in 
the  managers  of  the  opera,  he  was  judged 
capable  of  performing  this  humble  piece  of  work. 

During  this  period,  a  new  lyric  theatre  was 
being  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  com- 
posers, ordinarily  so  neglected,  began  to  hope  that 
at  length  some  attention  might  be  paid  to  them. 
The  libretto  of  the  Troyens  was  read  in  several 
drawing-rooms,  and  met  with  unanimous  approval ; 
even  the  Emperor  Napoleon  Hi.,  having  heard  it 
mentioned,  invited  Berlioz  to  dinner.  The  conver- 
sation was  devoted  to  the  weather.  "  I  was 
magnificently  bored !  "  wrote  the  guest  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty  on  the  following  day.  At 
another  of  the  monthly  dinners,  where  MM, 
Fiorentino,  Nogent-Saint-Laurens,  Edouard  Alex- 
andre, Paul  de  Saint-Victor,  and  Carvalho  met, 
great  anxiety  was  expressed  about  Dido  and  (Eneas. 
M.  Carvalho,  Director  of  the  Theatre  Lyrique, 
needed  no  encouragement ;  he  knew  the  work, 
admired  it,  and  was  well  pleased  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  revealing  it  to  the  masses,  as  he  had 
revealed  Faust. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Troyens  was  calm, 
enough ;  those  of  the  audience  who   remembered 
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Benvenuto  Cellini  looked  out  for  a  catastrophe  ; 
the  divertissement  of  the  Chasse  provoked  some 
laughter,  owing-  to  the  way  it  was  rendered 
rather  than  to  the  bold  modulations  of  the 
orchestra.  By  way  of  compensation,  the  air 
allotted  to  Dido  in  the  first  act,  the  famous  septet, 
and  the  duet,  Nuit  d'ivresse  et  d'extase,  went 
marvellously,  alle  stelle.  Certain  modern  operas 
contain  movements  more  sustained,  and  possessing 
greater  breadth  than  the  septet  in  the  Troyens,  but 
none  of  these  movements  can  compare  with  it  in 
picturesque  sentiment  and  poetical  originality. 
It  is  a  diamond  which  shines  with  unwonted 
brilliancy  ;  it  resembles  neither  the  Benediction 
des  Poignards,  nor  the  serenade  in  Don  Giovanniy 
nor  the  trio  in  Ouillaume  Tell,  nor  the  pastorale  in 
the  Prophete  ;  it  partakes  of  symphony  and  drama, 
an  ode  of  Pindar  and  a  meditation  of  Lamartine ; 
it  whispers  like  the  breeze  and  quivers  like  a 
caress ;  it  palpitates,  dreams,  sighs,  and  moves. 
The  beatings  of  the  heart  are  stilled  with  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  waves  of  the  African  sea ;  the  per- 
fume of  orange  trees  exhales  from  this  divine 
music,  and  the  mind  is  lulled  to  rest  in  a  palace 
of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  distasteful  to 
the  Parisians  of  1863 ;  the  man  of  genius  who  had 
written  the  Troyens  had  against  him  nearly  all  the 
press,  serious  and  comic.  Cham,  in  the  Charivari, 
drew  a  caricature  of  Tannhauser  as  a  baby  asking 
to  be  allowed  to   see   his  little  brother.     At  the 

VOL.    I.  F 
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Dejazet  Theatre  a  parody  was  performed,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  actors,  bedizened  with 
ridiculous  head-dresses,  made  a  hideous  din  with 
saucepans,  Chinese  gongs,  broken  saws,  and  pairs 
of  tongs.  We  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  this 
ignoble  display,  more  fitted  to  entertain  the 
cannibals  who  ate  Captain  Cook  than  to  amuse 
the  Athenians  of  the  Decadence. 

A  debt  of  justice  is  due  to  M.  Carvalho  ;  the 
chapter  in  the  Memoires  which  Berlioz  has  devoted 
to  him  is  inexact ;  the  bitterness  of  defeat  en- 
venomed the  pen  of  the  writer.  "We  say  defeat, 
because  the  Troyens  only  saw  about  thirty  per- 
formances, attended,  it  is  true,  by  the  elite  of  the 
musical  world.  Meyerbeer  did  not  miss  one,  and 
I  can  see  him  now  in  the  balcony  stall  where  he 
was  wont  to  sit,  all  attention,  and  giving  frequent 
signs  of  evident  satisfaction.  M.  Carvalho  devoted 
a  portion  of  his  previous  profits  to  the  mise  en  scene 
of  the  Troyens  ;  that  he  may  have  made  mistakes 
in  certain  details,  is  possible,  we  admit ;  that  he 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  to  the  petty  taste  of  the 
public  a  work  conceived  according  to  the  broad 
traditions  of  antiquity,  is  probable ;  but  none  the 
less  did  he  risk  his  money  and  his  future. 

M.  Alexandre,  the  most  intimate  friend  Berlioz 
bad,  and  an  executor  under  his  will,  said  to  me 
the  other  day,  "  The  musical  world  owes  much  to 
Carvalho ;  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  take  into 
account  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  him  by  art. 
I  have  no  authority  for  acting  in  any  way,  but  I 
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feel  it  my  duty  to  ask  you  to  call  attention,  in  the 
biographical  notice  in  connection  with  which  you 
have  come  to  me  for  information,  to  the  heartfelt 
devotion  and  disinterestedness  displayed  by 
Carvalho  in  producing  the  Troyens  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  maestro 
whom  nobody  could  admire  or  respect  more  than 
he  did.  Carvalho,  forgetting  everything  on  such 
a  great  artistic  occasion,  made  sacrifices  which 
weighed  heavily  upon  him  during  his  lifetime. 
That  must  not  be  forgotten/' 

It  is  not  for  us  to  reproach  him,  and  nobody 
would  have  the  audacity  to  do  it. 

The  Troyens  was  the  last  hope  of  Berlioz  ;  its 
failure  cost  him  six  years'  agony.  From  that 
moment  his  thoughts  became  more  and  more 
melancholy,  and  his  physical  sufferings  gave  him 
no  rest.  He  had  so  built  upon  his  opera  !  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  rehearsal,  he  called  upon 
Madame  d'Ortigue,  the  wife  of  one  of  his  oldest 
friends.  He  looked  like  a  ghost,  so  pale,  thin, 
and  gaunt  was  he.  "  What  has  happened?  "  she 
exclaimed  in  alarm.  "  Has  the  rehearsal  gone 
badly?  "  "  On  the  contrary,'^  said  he,  as  he  sank 
into  a  chair,  "  it  is  splendid,  sublime  !  "  And 
he  burst  into  tears.* 

He  was  already  weak  and  ill ;  in  his  youth  he  had 

occasionally  amused  himself  by  starvation,  in  order 

to   make    himself  acquainted   with  the  ills  which 

genius  might  have   to  bear ;    his  stomach,   later 

*  Information  supplied  by  Madame  d'Ortigue 
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in  life,  paid  dearly  for  these  costly  whims.  He  lived 
in  his  lodgings  in  the  Rue  de  Calais,  in  retirement 
and  disgusted  with  everything,  surrounded  by 
impudent  sparrows  which  flocked  to  his  window- 
sill  for  the  crumbs  he  placed  there,  near  his  grand 
piano,  his  harp,  and  the  portrait  of  his  first  wife, 
Eenrietta  k?mithson.  His  mother-in-law,  Madame 
.Recio,  tended  him  with  exceptional  vigilance  and 
devotion ;  his  friends  did  their  utmost  to  make 
him  forget  the  injustice  of  his  lot,  and  nobody 
ever  had  more  faithful  or  attentive  friends  than 
he  had — Edouard  Alexandre,  Ernest  Eeyer,  M. 
and  Madame  Massart,  M.  and  Madame  Damcke, 
the  Ritter  family,  and  many  others  whose  names 
I  cannot  recapitulate;  the  list  would  be  too 
lengthy.  He  took  it  into  his  head  to  give  lessons 
in  French  to  a  young  Danish  composer,  M.  Asger 
Hammerik,  now  Director  of  the  Conservatory  at 
Baltimore,  "  I  have  enough  reason  to  complain," 
he  would  say  to  him  sometimes;  "m^^  mother-in- 
law  talks  to  me  in  Spanish,  my  servant  in  Grer- 
man,  and  now  you  give  me  the  earache  with  your 
Danish.''^ 

The  death  of  his  only  son,  Louis  Berlioz,  who 
was  carried  off  by  fever  in  the  colonies,  completed 
his  downfall.  Louis  Berlioz  had  chosen  to  be  a 
sailor;  his  father  adored  him  with  a  passionate 
love  of  which  some  trace  may  be  found  in  his 
letters.  Passing  clouds  came  between  them,  but 
the  end  was  always  a  reconciliation  in  which  the 

*  Letter  of  M.  Asger  Hammerik  to  the  writer  of  this  notice. 
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father  gave  way.  Berlioz,  so  haughty,  uncom- 
promising and  determined  towards  the  majority  of 
those  across  whom  he  came  during  his  life,  was 
tender  and  humble  with  his  son,  descending  to 
entreaty,  and  displaying  the  refinement  of  paternal 
love.  What  good  advice  he  gave  his  beloved 
child — "You  are  young,  you  are  strong,  do  not 
give  way  to  weariness  and  discouragement.  And 
remember  that  with  your  health  and  advantages 
you  may  overcome  many  obstacles."*  "  Dear 
Louis,"  he  wrote  in  regard  to  certain  pranks 
played  by  the  youth,  "you  will  never  find  me  a 
prudish  censor  of  your  morals."f  "Picture  to 
yourself  that  I  loved  you  when  you  were  a  little 
baby,  and  it  is  so  difficult  to  me  to  love  little 
children !  There  was  something  in  you  which 
attracted  me.  That  disappeared  at  your  stupid 
age,  when  you  had  no  common  sense ;  and  since 
then  it  has  all  come  back  again,  it  has  increased, 
and  my  love  for  you,  as  you  know,  can  only  in- 
crease. My  poor  Louis,  what  should  I  do  without 
you  !  "X  Tn  the  following  year  he  lost  this  well- 
beloved  son,  and,  almost  beside  himself  with  grief, 
he  plunged  once  more  into  prostration,  silence  and 
gloom. 

In  vain  were  sources  of  distraction  proposed  to 
him.  "My  dear  Damcke,"  was  his  reply  to  an 
invitation,  ''  I  am  allowing  myself  the  luxury  of 

*  Letter  to  his  son,  dated  September  7th  (no  year  mentioned), 
t  Unpublished  letter  to  his  son,  dated  Bad^n,  August  23. 
X  Letter  dated  November,  13,  1865. 
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remaining  in  bed.     So,  please  make  my  excuses  to 

S ,  if  yon  see  him.     I  have  made  up  my  mind ; 

I  will  never  again  submit  to  any  kind  of  servitude. 
I  will  not  be  compelled  to  hear  anything  or  praise 
anything  again.  Let  me  die  in  peace.  But  I 
forgive  you  for  compelling  me  to  love  you.""^ 

An  artiste  whose  talent  he  admired,  Made- 
moiselle Bockholtz-Falconi,  succeeded,  however,  in 
rousing  him  from  the  torpor  which  he  enjoyed,  by 
placing  him  in  communication  with  M.  Herbeek, 
Master  of  the  Court  Chapel  in  Vienna,  who  re- 
quested him  to  conduct  the  Damnation  de  Faust^ 
Berlioz  yielded  to  the  wish  expressed  by  M. 
Herbeek,  and  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  having 
done  so.  Further  magnificent  offers  reached  him 
from  the  Grand  Duchess  Helena  of  Russia,  who 
gave  him  rooms  in  her  own  palace  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  when  he  left,  showered  upon  him 
honours,  glorj  and  money. 

When  he  returned  from  the  banks  of  the  Neva, 
Berlioz  experienced  great  lassitude,  and  his 
nervous  malady  grew  worse.  He  went  to  see  the 
famous  Dr.  Kelaton,  who,  after  having  sounded 
and  questioned  him,  said,  "  Are  you  a  philo- 
sopher ?  "  "  Yes,^'  replied  the  patient.  "  Well 
then,  put  some  courage  into  your  philosophy,  for 
nothing  can  cure  you.^'f  Thus  assured  of  a  speedy 
and  fearfully  painful  death,  the  old  maestro  made 


*  Unpublished  letter. 

t  Anecdote  related  by  Berlioz  himself  to  the  writer  of  this 
notice. 
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up  his  mind  to  chiing-c  his  bed  of  suffering.  "  I 
am  going*  to  lie  full  length  on  the  marble  seats  of 
Monaco.  The  sun  will  infuse  fresh  warmth  into 
me,  perhaps.  Oh  !  the  lovely  Mediterranean  and 
the  orange  trees  with  their  sweet  perfume  !  "  Such 
were  his  thoughts — we  were  going  to  say,  his 
dreams — as  he  set  out  on  his  journey.  He  was 
received  at  the  Hotel  des  Etrangers  at  Nice  as  an 
old  acquaintance,  and  was  overwhelmed  with 
marks  of  respect  and  sympathy.  Transient  whiffs 
of  youth  mounted  to  his  brain ;  he  recalled,  no 
doubt,  the  creviced  tower,  full  of  rats  and  screech- 
owls,  open  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  bare  and 
romantic,  which  formerly  he  had  made  his  lawful 
domicile.  He  longed  to  walk  once  more  in  those 
sweet  scented  gardens,  and  along  the  cliffs  whose 
spotless  white  is  in  such  gleaming  contrast  with 
the  blue  sea.  We  see  him  there,  at  Monaco,  near 
the  cactus  bushes,  drinking  in  the  scent  of  an 
almost  Eastern  vegetation.  But  his  eye  wanders, 
and  his  foot  stumbles ;  he  falls  and  is  picked  up 
with  his  face  all  bleeding.  The  next  day  the  same 
thing  occurs.  Two  Englishmen  who  happened  to 
be  passing  along  the  terrace  at  Nice  conveyed  him 
to  his  rooms,  where  he  remained  for  a  week, 
watied  upon  by  the  people  of  the  hotel.  As  soon 
as  he  could  undertake  the  journey,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  where  his  mother-in-law,  Madame  Recio, 
and  his  faithful  servant  awaited  him,  and  were 
shocked  to  see  how  disfigured  he  was. 

The  journey  to  Nice  was  not  the  last  one  under- 
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taken  by  Berlioz.  Some  time  after  his  fall  on  the 
rocks,  he  was  invited  to  be  present  at  a  musical 
festival  arranged  to  take  place  at  Grenoble,  in  his 
native  province.  This  last  episode  of  his  life 
vividly  recalls  the  denoument  of  some  of  Shake- 
speare's tragedies,  and  the  man  who  had  shown 
the  keenest  appreciation  of  the  genius  of  the 
English  poet  was  destined  to  au  end  bearing  some 
i-esemblance  to  that  of  Macbeth,  Othello,  or  King 
Lear.  To  depict  this  last  scene  with  adequate 
effect,  history  must  have  recourse  to  dramatic 
colouring.  Imagine,  then,  a  room  resplendent 
with  light,  and  hung  with  draperies,  a  table 
groaning  under  its  weight  of  delicacies,  and  an 
assemblage  of  boon-companions  waiting  for  one 
who  was  late  in  coming.  Suddenly  a  curtain  was 
drawn  aside  and  a  phantom  appeared.  The 
spectre  of  Banquo  ?  No,  but  Berlioz,  like  a 
skeleton,  his  face  pallid  and  emaciated,  his  eyes 
wandering,  his  head  burning,  and  his  lips  drawn 
in  a  bitter  smile.  His  companions  throng  around 
him,  applaud  his  coming,  and  press  his  hands — 
those  trembling  hands  which  had  led  armies  of 
musicians  to  victory.  One  of  those  present  places 
a  garland  on  the  white  locks  of  the  old  man.  He 
looks  with  astonished  gaze  on  the  friends,  his 
fellow-countrymen,  who  thus  pay  him  tardy,  but 
sincere  homage.  He  receives  their  congratulations, 
but  does  not  appear  to  comprehend  anything. 
Mechanically  he  rises  to  reply  to  words  which  he 
has    not   understood ;    at  this  moment  a  furious 
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gust  of  wind,  blowing  down  from  the  Alps,  rushes 
into  the  room,  blows  aside  the  curtains  and  ex- 
tinguishes the  lights  ;  the  tempest  roars  without, 
and  the  lightning  flashes  across  the  sky,  lighting 
up  with  its  yellow  gleams  the  mute  and  terrified 
guests.  In  the  midst  of  the  storm  Berlioz  remained 
standing  upright ;  surrounded  by  the  horrid  glare, 
he  was  like  the  genius  of  symphony,  to  whom  all- 
powerful  nature,  that  gigantic  musician,  was 
supplying  an  apotheosis  with  mountain  scenery 
and  the  aid  of  thunder. 

The  end  was  now  near.  On  the  morning  of 
Monday,  the  8th  of  March,  1869,  Hector  Berlioz, 
who  had  returned  to  Paris,  breathed  his  last.  His 
funeral  took  place  at  the  Church  of  the  Trinity  on 
the  following  Thursday ;  the  Institut  sent  a 
numerous  deputation ;  the  pall  bearers  were  MM. 
Camille  Doucet,  Guillaume,  Ambroise  Thomas, 
Gounod,  Nogent-Saint-Laurens,  Perrin,  and  Baron 
Taylor.  The  band  of  the  National  Guard  marched 
in  front  of  the  cortege,  playing  fragments  from  the 
symphony  in  honour  of  the  victims  of  July.  On 
the  bier  lay  wreaths  given  by  the  Saiute-Cecile 
Society,  the  youth  of  Hungary,  the  Russian 
nobility,  and,  lastly,  the  farewell  laurels  of  the 
town  of  Grenoble. 

He  was  dead  ! — reparation  was  setting  in. 

He  sleeps  now  upon  that  hill  which  has  seen  the 
blood  of  martyrs  shed,  beneath  the  ground,  listen- 
ing perhaps  to  the  noise  of  the  tumult  of  the 
mighty  city.     Year  by  year  pious  hands  lay  on  his 
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tomb  bouquets  of  flowers  wliich  quickly  fade.  I 
have  seen  there  roses  white  as  lilies,  and  violets 
spread  out  in  odoriferous  abundance  on  the  stone 
work,  on  the  iron  railings,  and  even  in  the  mud 
churned  up  by  the  footsteps  of  the  passers-by.  There 
he  rests  after  all  the  turmoil  of  his  stirring  life, 
awaiting  the  hour  of  justice,  so  long  in  coming. 
No  street  bears  his  name,  no  theatre  possesses  his 
melancholy  likeness,  no  Ministry  (and  there  have 
been  many  since  his  day  !)  has  thought  of  doing 
honour  to  liis  memory.  Out  of  all  her  musical 
glories,  France  forgets  only  one,  the  one  she  could 
best  vaunt  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  world.  Other 
musicians  will  pass  away — what  am  I  saying? 
even  now  there  are  none — Berlioz  has  remained, 
and  his  memory  grows  like  the  shadows  which,  as 
the  sun  goes  dowu  and  the  daylight  fades,  become 
clearer  and  more  sharply  defined,  and  lengthen 
along  the  golden  sand. 

Daniel  Bernard. 
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I. 

To  Ignace  Pleyel. 
Cote-Saint- Ande6,  April  6,  1819. 
Sir, 

As  I  am  anxious  to  have  some  musical 
works  of  my  own  composition  published,  I 
address  myself  to  you  in  the  hope  that  you  may  be 
able  to  accomplish  my  desire.  My  proposition  is 
that  you  should  undertake  at  your  own  risk  the 
publication  of  a  pot-pourri,*  consisting  of  selected 
pieces  arranged  for  flute,  French  horn,  two  violins, 
viola  and  violoncello. 

See  if  you  can  manage  this,  and  let  me  know 
how  many  copies  you  will  give  me.  If  the  proposi- 
tion suits  you,  pray  let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible 
how  long  it  will  take  you  to  print  the  work,  and  if 
it  will  be  necessary  to  prepay  the  carriage  of  the 
MSS. 

*  This  refers  nndoubtedly  to  a  pot-pourri  on  Italian  operas,  as 
Berlioz,  in  his  Memoires,  acknowledges  to  having  arranged  several 
pieces  of  that  kind.  This  letter  appeared  in  the  Musiciana  of  M- 
WekerUn. 
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II. 

To  KuDOLPH  Keeutzer.* 

(?)  1826. 

Oh  !  Genius ! 

I   succumb !  I  die !     My  tears  suffocate 
me  !     La  Mart  d'Ahel!     Ye  gods  ! 

What  an  ignominious  public  !  It  feels  nothing ! 
What  must  be  done  to  rouse  it  ? 

Oh,  Genius  !  And  what  shall  I  do  if  one  day 
my  music  depicts  the  passions?  They  will  not 
understand  me,  seeing  that  they  do  not  crown,  or 
bear  in  triumph,  or  prostrate  themselves  before  the 
author  of  all  that  is  lovely  ! 

Sublime,  heart-rending,  pathetic  ! 

Ah  !  I  can  bear  it  no  longer — I  must  write  !  To 
whom  shall  I  write  ?     To  Genius  ?     No,  I  dare  not. 

I  must  write  to  the  man,  to  Kreutzer.  He  will 
laugh  at  me — I  care  not — I  should  die  were  I  to 
remain  silent.  Ah  !  that  I  could  see  him,  speak  to 
him — he  would  understand  me,  he  would  see  all 
that  is  passing  in  my  tortured  soul;  perhaps  he 
would  give  me  back  the  courage  I  have  lost 
through  witnessing  the  insensibility  of  these  callous 
scoundrels,  who  are  barely  worthy  to  listen  to  the 
buffooneries  of  that  mountebank,  Rossini. 

If  the  pen  were  not  falling  from  my  hand  I 
should  never  finish. 

Ah  !  Genius  ! !  ! 

*  It  is  difficult  to  assign  an  exact  date  to  this  letter.  La  Mort 
d'Ahel,  to  whieh  it  refers,  was  performed  in  1810,  and  never  won 
the  honour  of  a  repetition.     Berlioz  could  only  have  heard  frag- 
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III. 

To  M.  FiiTis,  Editor  op  the   Ramie,  3fusicale* 

May  (1G),  1828. 
Dear  Sir, 

Will  you  allow  me  to  tresjpass  upon 
your  good-nature  and  solicit  the  assistance  of  your 
paper  in  my  endeavour  to  clear  myself  in  tlie 
public  estimation  from  several  somewhat  serious 
imputations  which  have  been  cast  upon  me. 

A  rumour  has  been  current  in  the  musical 
world  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  giving  a  concert 
devoted  entirely  to  my  own  music,  and  I  am 
already  blamed  for  it.  I  am  accused  of  audacity, 
and  credited  with  the  most  absurd  pretensions. 

My  reply  to  all  this  is  that  I  merely  want  to 
make  myself  known,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  in- 
spire some  degree  of  confidence  in  the  authors 
and  managers  connected  with  our  lyric  theatres. 
Is  this  wish  reprehensible  in  a  young  man  ?  I 
cannot  think  so.  And,  if  there  is  nothing  worthy 
of  censure  in  the  end  at  which  I  aim,  wherein  lies 
my  fault  in  respect  to  the  means  I  employ  ? 

Because  concerts  have  been  given  composed 
entirely  of  the  works  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven,^ 
does  it  follow  that  in  doing  likewise  as  regards  my 

ments  of  this  opera.  As  he  signs  the  letter,  "  H.  Berlioz,  pupil  of 
Lesueur,"  and  as  we  know  that  he  commenced  his  studies  under 
that  master  in  1826,  and  continued  them  until  1829,  an  approximate 
date  only  can  be  affixed  to  this  curious  document. 

*  The  Revue  Musicale,  edited  by  M.  Fetis,  was  not  at  this  time 
amalgamated  with  the  Gazette  Musicale  of  M.  Schlesinger,  The 
latter  was  not  started  until  1834. 
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own  works  I  am  putting  forward  any  of  the  absurd 
pretensions  attributed  to  me  ?  I  repeat  that  in 
acting  as  I  do,  I  am  only  employing  the  easiest 
method  of  ensuring  public  acquaintance  with  my 
experiments  in  dramatic  composition. 

As  regards  the  audacity  which  nerves  me  to 
exhibit  myself  publicly  in  a  concert,  I  contend  that 
it  is  but  natural,  and  I  give  you  my  reason.  For 
four  years  I  have  been  knocking  at  every  door ; 
not  one  has  yet  been  opened  to  me.  I  can  neither 
obtain  the  libretto  of  a  new  opera,  nor  secure  a 
repi'esentation  of  one  which  was  entrusted  to  me.* 
I  have  tried  every  means  to  gain  a  hearing,  but  in 
vain ;  one  method  alone  remains,  I  am  taking 
advantage  of  it,  and  I  think  I  should  do  well  to 
adopt  as  my  motto  this  line  from  Virgil: — 

Ulla  sahis  victis  nullam  sperare  salutem. 

IV. 

To  M.  Ferdinand  Hillee. 

Paris,  1829. 
My  dear  Ferdinand, 

I  feel  that  I  must  write  to  you  this 
evening.  This  letter  will  not,  perhaps,  be  in  any 
way  more  fortunate  than  my  others,  but  no  matter. 
Can  you  explain  to  me  this  power  of  emotion,  this 
capacity  for  suffering  which  is  killing  me  ?  Ask 
your  good  angel — that  seraph  who  has  opened  for 

*  The  ballet  of  Faust  on  a  libretto  by  M.  Bohain.  Vide 
Biographical  Notice. 
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you  the  gates  of  paradise  !  A  truce  to  groaning  ! 
My  fire  is  dying  out,  and — oh  !  mj  friend,  do  you 
know  ? — to  relight  it  I  have  burned  the  manuscript 
of  my  elegy  in  prose.  Tears  always,  sympathetic 
tears ;  I  see  Ophelia  shedding  them,  I  hear  the 
tragic  voice,  the  glances  from  her  sublime  eyes 
consume  me.  Oh,  my  friend,  I  am  miserable 
indeed  ;  miserable  beyond  expression. 

I  have  passed  many  an  hour  in  drying  the  tears 
that  fall  from  my  eyes.  Meanwhile,  I  think  I  see 
Beethoven  regarding  me  with  looks  of  severity, 
Spontini,  cured  of  my  ills  and  gazing  on  me  with 
an  air  of  tender  pity,  and  Weber,  who  seems  to 
whisper  in  my  ear  like  some  familiar  spirit  dwell- 
ins:  in  a  realm  of  bliss  where  he  awaits  me  with 
consolation. 

All  this  is  simple  madness — utter  madness  for  a 
member  of  the  Institut  or  a  man  who  plays 
dominoes  at  the  Cafe  de  la  Regence.  No,  I  want  to 
live  still;  music  is  a  heavenly  art,  nothing  sur- 
passes it  except  true  love.  The  one  will,  perhaps, 
make  me  as  miserable  as  the  other,  but  at  least,  I 
shall  have  lived — in  suffering,  it  is  triie,  in  rage, 
in  lamentation,  in  tears,  but  I  shall  have — nothing. 
My  dear  Ferdinand,  I  have  found  in  you  all  the 
symptoms  of  genuine  friendship,  and  mine  for  you 
is  very  true  ;  but  I  fear  that  it  will  never  give  you 
that  calm  happiness  which  is  to  be  found  far  from 
volcanoes,  and  far  from  me,  all  incapable  as  I  am 
of  saying  anything  reasonable.  It  is  a  year  to-day 
since  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time.     Unfortunate 
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woman,  liow  I  love  you  !  I  cry  aloud,  and  shudder 
as  I  crv,  that  I  love  you  ! 

If  there  be  a  new  world,  shall  we  meet  each 
other  once  more?  Shall  I  ever  see  Shakes- 
peare ? 

Will  she  be  able  to  recognise  me?  Will  she 
understand  the  poetry  of  my  love  ? 

Oh  !  Juliet,  Ophelia,  Belvidera,  Jane  Shore — 
names  that  hell  itself  repeats  incessantly. 

To  the  point  !  I  am  a  right  miserable  man,  a 
being  well-nigh  isolated  in  the  world,  an  animal 
overwhelmed  by  an  imagination  it  cannot  support, 
consumed  by  a  boundless  love  which  is  repaid  only 
by  indifference  and  disdain.  Yes,  but  I  have 
known  some  musical  geniuses,  I  have  laughed 
at  the  faint  gleams  of  their  lightnings,  and 
the  mere  recollection  of  them  sets  my  teeth  on 
edge  ! 

Oh  !  Sublime  beings  of  the  infinite,  exterminate 
me  !  Summon  me  within  your  golden  clouds  that 
I  may  be  set  free  ! 

Reason  speaks: — "Be  tranquil,  fool:  in  a  few 
short  years  there  will  be  no  more  question  of  your 
sufferings  than  of  that  which  thou  callest  the 
genius  of  Beethoven,  the  passionate  sensibility 
of  Spontini,  the  dreamy  imagination  of  Weber, 
the  colossal  power  of  Shakespeare.  Trust  me, 
Henrietta  Smithson  and  Hector  Berlioz  shall  be 
reunited  in  the  oblivion  of  the  tomb,  but  that  will 
not  release  other  unhappy  beings  from  suffering 
and  death !  '' 
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V. 

To  THE  Same. 
Cote-Saint- Andbi^,  January  9,  1831. 
My  DEA.R  Friend, 

For  the  last  week  I  have  been  staying- 
at  my  father's  house,  the  object  of  tender  and 
affectionate  solicitude  at  the  hands  of  my  relations 
and  friends,  and  overwhelnietl  with  congratulations 
and  compliments  of  all  kinds  ;  but  my  heart  has 
so  much  difficulty  in  beating,  and  I  am  subject  to 
such  oppression^  that  I  do  not  say  half  a  dozen 
words  in  an  hour.  My  relations  appreciate  my 
sadness  and  pardon  it.  I  shall  leave  here  for 
Grenoble  within  a  week,  but  should  you  reply  to 
this,  address  your  letter  to  Cote-Saint- Andre 
(Isere),  and  write  my  name.  Hector,  in  full,  so 
that  it  may  not  fall  into  my  father's  hands  by 
mistake. 

I  am  writing  this  in  Rocher's  drawing-room, 
and  he  desires  to  be  remembered  to  you. 

What  are  you  doing  ?  Noisy  Paris  is  still  with- 
out music,  I  suppose  ?  Have  you  finished  your 
trios  ?  Is  Meyerbeer's  opera'^  in  rehearsal  ?  Salute 
him  for  me,  please,  when  you  see  him. 

We  are  going  to  have  war.  There  is  to  be 
universal  pillage.  Men  who  think  themselves  free 
are  on  the  eve  of  hurling  themselves  against  other 
men  who  are  undoubtedly  slaves ;  the  free  men 
may    possibly   be   exterminated   and    the    slaves 

*  "  Robert  le  Diable,"  produced  for  the  first  time  on  the  21st  of 
November,  1831. 
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become  masters.  May  all  Europe  exhaust  herself 
in  cries  of  rage,  and  all  her  children  cut  each 
other's  throats ;  may  fire  and  sword  triumph, 
pestilence  reign,  and  famine  stalk  around ;  may 
Paris  burn,  provided  I  am  there  and,  holding  her  in 
my  arms,  we  may  writhe  together  in  the  flames  ! 

There  you  have  my  earnest  desires  and  the  good 
I  wish  the  human  race.  When  the  time  comes 
for  me  to  be  happy,  all  this  will  be  changed ;  I 
shall  leave  the  human  race  in  peace,  and  it  will 
fret  itself  none  the  less  for  that. 

But  a  truce  to  complaining.  Will  you  kindly 
call  at  Desmarest's,  No.  1,  Rue  Monsigny,  close  to 
the  Opera  Comique,  remember  me  very  kindly  to 
him,  ask  him  to  give  my  kind  regards  to  Gerard, 
and  inquire  if  he  has  found  any  letters  for  me  at 
my  address  ;  he  promised  to  fetch  them  for  me. 

Swear  a  little  on  my  account,  I  beg  of  you ;  it 
would  afford  me  considerable  relief,  and  I  will  pay 
you  back  in  your  own  coin  whenever  you  wish. 

Adieu  !  Hearts  of  lava  are  only  hard  when  they 
are  cold  ;  mine  is  at  melting  point.  I  am  always 
your  devoted  friend. 

Put  the  enclosed  in  the  post  for  me. 

YI. 

To  THE  Same. 
Cote-Saint-Andre,  Januakt  23,  1831. 
I  have  just  been  making  a  stupid  stay  at  Gre- 
noble, passing  half  my  time  ill  in   bed,   and  the 
other  in  paying  visits,  each  one  more  tedious  than 
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its  predecessor.  I  arrived  here  yesterday,  after 
having  spent  a  wearisome  day  without  saying  a 
word.  My  father,  who  had  just  been  informed  of 
my  state  by  my  mother,  embraced  me  silently,  and 
told  me  tliat  there  was  a  letter  from  Paris  for  me. 
I  gathered  from  his  manner  that  it  was  from 
Madame  ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  double  letter,  and  I 
became  calm.  I  was  delighted,  moreover,  to  find 
that  I  could  be  so  in  such  detestable  exile.  To- 
day, your  letter  must  needs  arrive  to  upset  my 
tranquillity.  The  devil  fly  away  with  you  !  What 
need  had  you  to  come  and  tell  me  that  I  delight  in 
a  despair  for  which  nobody  thanks  me,  "  nobody  so 
little  as  those  people  for  whom  I  give  way  to 
desj)air  ?  " 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  lapse  into  despair  for 
the  sake  of  people  ;  secondly,  I  must  tell  you  that, 
if  you  have  your  reasons  for  forming  a  severe 
judgment  with  regard  to  the  person  for  whom  I 
give  way  to  despair,  I  have  mine,  too,  for  assuring 
you  that  at  this  present  time  I  know  her  character 
better  than  any  one  else  does.  I  know  very  well 
that  she  does  not  despair  ;  the  proof  of  that  is  my 
being  here,  and  the  fact  that  if  she  had  persisted 
in  begging  me  not  to  go  away,  as  she  has  done  on 
several  occasions,  I  should  have  remained.  Why 
should  she  despair  ?  She  knows  very  well  what  to 
believe  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  ;  she  knows  now 
all  the  devotion  of  my  heart  for  her  (no,  not  all ; 
there  is  still  one  sacrifice,  the  greatest  of  all,  which 
she  does  not  know,  and  which  I  will  make  for  her). 
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Tou  do  not  know  what  torments  me ;  she  alone 
knows  it,  and  not  very  long  ago  even  she  was 
ignorant  of  it. 

Do  not  give  me  any  of  your  epicurean  advice ; 
it  does  not  suit  me  in  the  least.  It  is  a  means  to  the 
attainment  of  moderate  happiness,  and  I  will  have 
none  of  that.  Supreme  happiness  or  death,  poetic 
life  or  annihilation.  So,  do  not  talk  to  me  ahout  a 
superb  woman,  of  gigantic  stature,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  beings  who  are  dear  to  me  share  or 
do  not  share  in  my  griefs,  because  you  know 
nothing  about  the  subject;  who  has  told  you? 
You  do  not  know  what  she  feels  or  what  she  thinks. 
The  circumstance  of  3^our  having  seen  her  at  a 
concert,  gay  and  happy,  is  no  ground  for  your 
drawing  therefrom  a  conclusion  adverse  to  me.  If 
that  were  so,  what  deduction  would  you  have 
drawn  from  my  conduct  at  Grenoble,  if  you  had 
seen  me  one  day  at  a  large  family  dinner,  having 
on  my  right  and  left  my  two  charming  cousins, 
aged  seventeen  and  eighteen  respectively,  with 
whom  I  dallied  and  laughed  after  a  fashion  very 
rare  with  me. 

My  letter  is  brusque,  my  friend,  but  you  have 
ruffled  me  horribly.  I  shall  remain  here  at  least 
for  another  nine  days ;  Ferrand  will  arrive  to- 
morrow. If  you  wish  to  write  me  a  second  letter 
by  return  of  post,  it  will  arrive  in  time,  and  you 
will  be  giving  me  great  pleasure. 

Adieu;  a  thousand  messages  to  Sina  and  Gi- 
rard.     If  you   have   heard   any   mention  made  of 
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my  marriage  let  me  know,  and  tell  me  what  is  said 
about  it. 

AVill  you  kindly  call  at  Gounet's,  34  or  36, 
Euo  Saint-Anne^  and  remember  me  to  liim.  I  will 
write  to  him  as  soon  as  Ferrand  arrives. 

VII. 

To  THE  Same. 
Cote-Saint  Andre,  January  31,  1831. 
Although  my  consuming  agitation  has  not 
ceased  for  one  single  instant  since  my  arrival  here, 
I  am  able,  nevertheless,  to  write  to  you  to-day 
somewhat  more  calmly.  Seeing  that  you  have 
already  at  your  age  hit  upon  a  vein  of  gold  in  this 
paltry  mine  in  which  we  are  all  digging,  hasten  to 
follow  it  up  to  its  end,  but  remember  that  you  are 
in  a  tunnel  which  you  hollow  out  as  you  advance, 
and  which  may  subside  behind  you.  The  blunder 
you  made  in  asking  Cherubini  for  the  hall  of  the 
Conservatoire  before  the  Concert  Society  had 
finished  its  series  of  entertainments,  is  unpardon- 
able. You  ought  to  have  known  very  well  that  it 
would  never  be  allowed,  and  it  is  most  unpleasant 
to  find  oneself  thwarted  by  a  will  against  which 
one's  own  is  powerless.  I  cannot  help  telling  you 
that  you  occasionally  act  too  hastily.  Reflection, 
and  plenty  of  it,  is  absolutely  necessary  before 
undertaking  anything,  and  when  once  your  mind 
is  made  up  you  should  strike  to  such  purpose  that 
all  obstacles  fall  to  pieces  before  you.     There  are 
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only  two  means  to  success  in  this  world,  prudence 
and  strength.  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  leave  here  before  Saturday,  or,  possibly, 
Monday  next.  I  am  still  an  invalid  ;  I  do  not  get 
up  every  day,  and  the  cold  here  is  intense.  All 
this  is  so  much  time  lost — and  I  have  so  many 
months  still  to  waste  ! 

Yes,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  compelled  to  make 
a  mystery,  even  to  you,  of  a  frightful  annoyance 
that  I  am  destined  to  experience  for  some  time  to 
come.     It  has   reference  to  circumstances  in  my 

life,  of  which  all  the  world  (C excepted)  is  in 

ignorance  ;  I  have  at  least  the  consolation  of  hav- 
ing told  her  without — but  enough. 

Although  I  am  compelled  to  be  mysterious  with 
you  on  this  point,  I  do  not  see  that  you  have  any 
reason  to  be  so  with  me  on  others.  I  beg  of  you, 
therefore,  to  let  me  know  what  you  mean  by  this 
sentence  in  your  last  letter  : — "  You  are  bent  upon 
making  a  sacrifice.  I  have  long  been  afraid  about 
one  which,  unfortunately,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  you  will  make  one  of  these  days."  To  what 
do  you  allude  ?  I  entreat  you  not  to  make  use  of 
ambiguous  expressions  in  your  letters,  more  espe- 
cially when  she  is  in  question.  They  only  torture 
me.  Do  not  forget  to  give  me  a  frank  explanation 
of  this. 

Write  to  me,  Poste-restante,  Eome,  and  prepay 
your  letter  as  far  as  the  frontier,  as  otherwise  it 
will  not  reach  me. 
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VIII. 
To   MM.     GOUNET,     GiRARD,     HiLLEE,     DeSMAEEST, 

Richard  and  Sichel. 

Nice,  May  6,  1831. 

Come,  Gounet,  *  read  us  your  letter. 

In  the  first  place,  I  embrace  you  all  ;  I  am  de- 
lighted  to  see  you  once  more,  to  find  myself  near 
friends  whose  affection  is  so  dear  to  me,  and  to 
chat  with  you  about  music,  enthusiasm,  genius — 
in  a  word,  poetry.  I  am  saved,  I  am  beginning  to 
feel  myself  springing  up  again  into  a  better 
state  than  I  ever  was,  and  I  have  no  longer  any 
rage  in  my  soul.  As  I  have  not  written  to  you 
since  my  departure  from  France,  I  must  tell  you 
all  about  my  voyage. 

I  embarked  at  Marseilles  on  board  a  Sardinian 
brig  bound  for  Leghorn.  The  trip,  as  a  rule  and 
in  average  weather,  takes  five  days  ;  we  were 
eleven  over  it.  For  the  first  week  we  experienced 
nothing  but  dead  calms  which  lasted  all  day  until 
sunset,  and  it  was  only  during  the  night  that  we 
could  make  any  headway  at  all.  Not  knowing 
how  else  to  while  away  the  time  we  instituted 
pistol-shooting  on  deck.  The  mark  was  a  biscuit 
fixed  on  the  end  of  a  stick  set  up  on  the  poop,  and 
the  oscillation  of  the  vessel  made  a  bull's-eye  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty.  Such  was  our  pastime. 
My    travelling    companions    were    some    Italian 

*  M.  Gonnet  was  the  poet  who  translated  iuto  French  vers© 
the  words  of  Tom  Moore,  set  to  music  by  Berlioz. 
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officers  on  tlieir  way  to  Modena  to  take  part  in  the 
revolution  which  had  just  broken  out  there.  When 
we  were  off  the  coast  of  Genoa,  a  regular  hurricane 
from  the  A1]3S  suddenly  struck  us  ;  the  waves 
washed  over  the  bridge  and  down  the  hatches 
every  moment.  "  Good,'*  said  I  to  myself  ;  ''  that 
was  all  that  was  wanting.  It  would  have  been  a 
shame  if  I  had  not  had  a  little  bout  of  stormy 
weather.  This  will  be  charming  !  "  But  the 
charm,  as  you  will  see  by-and-bye,  became  some- 
what potent. 

The  captain,  being  anxious  to  make  up  his  lost 
time,  had  set  every  yard  of  canvas,  and  the  ship, 
taken  broadside  on  by  the  wind,  heeled  over 
horribly.  In  the  evening,  when  I  was  in  my  berth 
trying  to  sleep,  I  heard  oneof  our  passengers  call- 
ing out  to  the  sailors,  "  Coracjgio,  corpo  di  Dio  !  sara 
niente."  "  On  the  contrary,"  said  I  to  myself,  ''  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  too  much.^'  I  wrapped  myself 
up  in  my  cloak  and  went  on  deck,  followed  by  four 
officers  who  were  very  much  alarmed  at  what  we 
had  just  heard. 

I  confess  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
such  a  sight  as  that  which  greeted  us,  and  that,  in 
spite  of  the  slight  importance  I  then  attached  to 
my  life,  my  heart  began  to  beat  unpleasantly. 
Picture  to  yourselves  tbe  wind  roaring  with  a 
fury  of  which  we  have  no  conception  on  shore,  the 
waves  leaping  up  into  mid-air  and  dashing  down 
in  clouds  of  spray,  the  ship  heeling  over  to  such 
an  extent  that  her  port  side  was  clean  under  water, 
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aiul  to  crown  :ill,  fourteen  huge  sails  set  and  ex- 
posed at  once  to  the  full  fury  of  the  wind.  The 
passenger  whom  we  had  heard  shouting-  was  a 
Venetian  privateer  captain,  and,  strange  to  relate, 
had  been  the  captain  of  the  corvette  which  Lord 
Byron  armed  at  his  own  expense  to  scour  the 
Archipelago ;  he  is  what  they  call  a  bold  buccaneer. 
A  few  moments  later,  as  the  wind  was  increasing 
in  fur}',  I  heard  some  one  say  in  French,  "  This 
idiot  will  send  us  to  the  bottom  if  he  holds  on  with 
all  his  canvas  spread."  I  saw  then  that  it  was  a 
case  of  resigning  oneself  to  one's  fate,  and  my 
heart  ceased  to  beat  any  faster  than  it  usually  does. 
All  at  once  I  began  to  survey  with  perfect  indif- 
ference the  foaming  troughs  before  me,  in  which 
I  was,  no  doubt,  destined  to  be  cradled  in  my  last 
sleep  ;  the  deck  heeled  over  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  was  impossible  to  stand  upright.  I  was  cling- 
ing to  a  piece  of  iron  on  the  starboard  side,  with 
my  cloak  twisted  round  me  so  that  I  could  not 
move  my  limbs  ;  I  had  already  made  up  my  mind 
not  to  attempt  to  swim,  and  so  to  spare  myself  any 
lingering  agony,  and  I  hoped  to  sink  to  the  bottom 
like  a  stone. 

At  last,  as  the  danger  was  becoming  more  and 
more  imminent,  the  Venetian  buccaneer  took  upon 
himself  the  command  of  the  ship.  "  Ttdti,  tutti,  al 
perrochetto,"  he  shouted;  "  prestissimo  al  perrochetto  ; 
ecco  la  horresca,'^  The  sailors  obeyed  him,  but 
while  they  were  hurrying  to  the  main-mast  to 
take  in  the  sails,  a  violent  gust  of  wind  very  nearly 
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sent  us  over  on  our  beam  ends.  The  scene  then 
became  sublime  in  its  horror  ;  all  the  furniture  be- 
longing to  the  ship,  presses,  tables,  chairs,  and 
kitchen  utensils  crashed  together  with  a  fearful 
din  ;  on  deck,  the  casks  rolled  one  over  the  other, 
the  vrater  broke  over  us  in  torrents,  the  vessel 
cracked  like  a  walnut-shell ;  we  were  going  down. 
But  our  brave  sailors  stuck  to  their  posts,  and 
from  the  yard-arm  hauled  in  the  sails  as  fast  as 
they  could,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  largest  of 
them  was  furled  just  as  the  ship  righted  herself  to 
a  certain  extent.  When  she  lurched  again  she  did 
not  heel  over  nearly  so  much,  and  the  helm  having 
been  let  go  by  the  pilot,  allowed  her  to  veer  round 
with  her  head  to  the  wind,  and  this  one  short 
moment  sufficed  to  get  us  out  of  our  difficulty. 

Then,  amid  a  din  enough  to  drive  one  mad,  all 
hands  had  to  take  to  the  pumps,  and,  finally,  to 
add  to  our  misfortunes,  the  cabin  lamp  was 
smashed,  and,  falling  on  some  bales  of  wool,  set 
them  on  fire.  The  sight  of  the  smoke  rushing  up 
the  companion  ladder  was  the  first  intimation  of 
this,  and  hell  itself  could  not  equal  such  a  crisis. 
Fortunately  for  me,  I  did  not  suffer  from  sea-sick- 
ness, but  I  could  not  help  seeing  the  other  pas- 
sengers in  an  agony,  tumbling  down  the  companion 
ladder  and  on  the  deck,  all  the  while  suffering  the 
tortures  of  the  damned  ;  it  was  not  a  pleasant 
sight.  When  the  ship  had  fairly  righted  herself, 
we  held  on  our  course  under  a  single  sail  and  with- 
out the  least  uneasiness,  notwithstanding  the  vio- 
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lence  of  the  storm  and  the  way  the  ship  heeled 
over.  And  now  we  had  another  sort  of  concert, 
as  the  wind,  whistlin|j^  through  the  bare  shrouds, 
howled  and  shrieked  like  an  orchestra  of  flutes  ; 
but  a  sailor  who  was  standing  by  my  side  said, 
"  Oh  !  adesso  mi  fntto  del  vento  ! "  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  arrived  at  Leghorn  the  same  morning 
without  further  mishap.  Oh  !  what  a  night !  And 
the  moon  all  the  time  looking  at  us  with  distorted 
countenance  from  behind  the  clouds  through  which 
she  appeared  to  be  rushing.  She  seemed  in  a  hurry 
to  get  somewhere  or  other,  and  to  be  annoyed  at 
meeting  us  on  her  way. 

When  I  reached  Eome  I  found  that  the 
rumours  current  at  Florence  with  reference  to  the 
dangers  to  which  the  Academie  was  exposed,  were 
slightly  exaggerated,  but  founded  on  fact.  The 
Transteverini,  believing  the  French  to  be  partisans 
of  the  Revolution,  and  hostile  to  the  Pope,  merely 
wished  to  set  fire  to  the  Academie,  and  cut  all  our 
throats.  They  had  already  paid  several  visits  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  approaches,  and 
Madame  Horace  had  met  one  of  them  who 
threatened  her  with  a  long  knife  which  he  showed 
her  under  his  cloak.  Our  Director  had  conse- 
quently armed  everybody  with  double-barrelled 
guns,  pistols,  &c.  The  meaning  of  it  all  was, 
perhaps,  only  a  tarentella  comj)osed  by  the  Trans- 
verini  in  honour  of  the  approaching  death  of 
the  French,  which  they  were  coming  to  sing 
beneath    our   windows.     All   my  comrades,    who 
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were  awaiting-  me^  received  me  with  the  utmost 
cordiality ;  it  took  me  four  or  five  days  to  learn  all 
their  names,  and  as  it  is  "  thee  "  and  '^  thou"  with 
everybody  I  was  obliged  constantly  to  ask  each  of 
them  by  what  name  he  was  familiarly  addressed. 

I  experienced  a  very  kindly  reception  at  the 
hands  of  M.  Horace  and  his  family,  and  when  old 
Carle  Vernet  found  out  that  I  was  an  admirer  of 
Gliick,  he  did  not  want  to  leave  me,  "  because  you 
see,"  he  said,  ''  M.  Depreaux  would  have  it  that 
all  that  was  rococo,  and  that  Gliick  was  out  of 
date." 

I  have  met  Mendelssohn ;  Monfort  had  already 
made  his  acquaintance,  and  we  speedily  fraternized. 
He  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  his  execution  is  on  a  par 
with  his  musical  genius,  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  All  that  I  have  heard  of  his  music  has 
charmed  me ;  I  believe  firmly  that  he  is  one  of  the 
greatest  musical  intellects  of  the  day.  He  has 
been  my  cicerone  ;  I  called  uj)on  him  every  morn- 
ing, he  played  me  a  sonata  of  Beethoven^s,  we  sang 
Gliick's  Arniide,  and  then  he  carried  me  off  to  see 
the  famous  ruins,  which,  I  must  admit,  did  not 
impress  me  to  any  great  extent.  Mendelssohn  is 
one  of  those  frank  beings  whom  one  so  rarely 
meets  ;  he  believes  conscientiously  in  his  Lutheran 
religion,  and  I  scandalized  him  more  than  once  by 
laughing  at  the  Bible.  I  owe  him  the  only 
endurable  moments  I  enjoyed  during  my  stay  in 
Eome.  I  was  a  prey  to  anxiety,  I  never  had  a 
single  letter  from  my  faithful  fiancee,  and  if  it  had 
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not  been  for  M.  Horace,  I  should  have  taken  my 
departure  at  the  end  of  three  days,  so  disheartened 
was  I  at  finding  no  news  on  my  arrival.  A.s 
I  was  no  better  off  at  the  end  of  a  months  I  loft 
on  Good  Friday,  giving  up  ray  pension  so  tluit  I 
mitjlit  betake  myself  to  Paris,  and  find  out  what 
was  going  on  there.  Mendelssohn  would  not  be- 
lieve that  I  really  meant  to  go ;  he  bet  me  a  dinner 
for  three  that  I  should  not  start,  and  we  discussed 
it  on  Good  Friday  with  Monfort,  when  h-e  dis- 
covered that  M.  Horace  had  paid  my  fare,  and 
that  I  had  bespoken  my  carriage. 

At  Florence  I  fell  a  victim  to  sore  throat,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  stop  there  until  I  was  in  a  fit  state 
to  resume  my  journey.  I  then  wrote  to  Pixis  to 
ask  him  to  tell  me  what  was  the  matter  at  the 
Faubourg  Montmartre,  but  he  never  answered  me. 
I  told  him  that  I  should  await  a  letter  from  him  at 
Florence,  and  I  actually  did  wait  until  the  day  I 
received  the  admirable  letter  written  by  Madame 

X .      No  words  of  mine  can  describe  the  fury, 

rage,  and  combined  hate  and  love  I  felt  in  my 
isolation.  My  health  was  quite  restored;  T  spent 
whole  days  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno  and  in  a 
deliglitful  wood  about  a  league  from  Florence, 
reading  Shakespeare,  There  I  read  King  Lear 
for  the  first  time,  and  was  lost  in  admiration 
of  that  work  of  genius.  I  thought  I  should 
burst  with  enthusiasm,  and  I  writhed,  in  the 
grass  it  is  true,  but  I  writhed  convulsively  to 
relieve  my  feelings  of  rapture.     In  a  few  days  my 
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weariness  returned,  and  my  thoiiglits,  which 
turned  out  to  be  only  too  just,  pursued  me 
pitilessly.  One  evening,  seeing  the  cathedral  open, 
I  went  in ;  as  I  was  dreaming,  seated  in  a  corner 
of  the  'nave,  I  saw  emerging  from  the  sacristy  a 
long  file  of  white  penitents,  priests,  and  choristers 
carrying  torches  with  the  crucifix.  I  asked  a  man 
standing  by  what  it  meant,  and  he  replied  "  Una 
sposina  morta  el  mezzo  giomo."  I  followed  the  pro- 
cession, the  blood  began  to  course  through  my 
veins,  and  I  had  a  presentiment  of  coming  inspira- 
tion. The  young  lady  had  died  in  a  magnificent 
mansion  hard  by,  belonging  to  her  husband,  a  rich 
Florentine  who  worshipped  her.  An  immense 
crowd  had  assembled  at  the  door  to  see  the  coffin 
borne  away.  A  quantity  of  tapers,  which  had 
been  distributed  among  the  crowd,  shed  a  weird 
light  over  the  gloomy  streets.  When  we  reached 
the  church  the  priests  did  their  office  and  speedily 
left  the  corpse  to  us.  There  was  a  sudden  dark- 
ness ;  the  bearers  of  the  coffin  uncovered  it,  and  I 
saw  the  body  of  a  new-born  infant,  which  they  took 
from  a  small  bier  and  placed  in  the  larger  one  by 
the  side  of  its  mother.  I  understood  then  that  the 
sfosina  had  died  in  child-birth,  and  that  they  were 
going  to  bury  her  with  her  baby.  I  was  anxious 
to  see  the  end,  and  the  fancy  seized  me  to  follow  the 
bearers  to  the  cemetery.  After  a  long  walk,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  crowd  of  sight-seers 
completely  disappeared,  I  found  myself  near  a 
distant  gate  of  Florence ;  but  instead  of  going  to 
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the  cemetery,  the  procession  stopped  at  a  species 
of  morgue,  where  the  dead  are  left  until  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  at  which  hour  a  tumbril  comes  to 
fetch  them  away  for  interment.  One  of  the 
choristers  asked  me  in  French  if  I  should  like  to 
go  in,  to  which  I  replied  in  the  affirmative.  I 
gave  him  a  paolo  (12  sous)  as  I  took  my  place  by 
his  side,  and  this,  with  a  whisper  to  the  guardian 
of  the  morgue,  procured  my  admission.  They  had 
taken  the  poor  sposina  out  of  her  coffin,  and  had 
laid  her  on  one  of  the  wooden  tables  with  which 
the  cavern-like  room  was  furnished.  "  You  see  all 
these  tables,"  said  the  chorister  to  me,  with  a 
touch  of  rejoicing  in  his  tone ;  "  well,  sometimes 
they  are  full,  choke-full.  And  then,  when  two 
o'clock  comes,  the  tumbril  carries  them  all  off." 
"But  I  want  to  see  this  lady/'  said  I.  He  un- 
covered her  face.  She  was  charming,  and  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  She  was  clothed  in  a 
beautiful  muslin  dress,  tied  below  her  feet,  and 
her  hair  was  not  yet  dishevelled.  Her  death 
must  have  resulted  from  an  abscess  on  the  brain, 
signs  of  which  were  apparent  on  her  face.  I  made 
the  man  wipe  away  the  stains,  and  the  brute  let 
her  head  fall  back  suddenly  with  a  heavy  thud 
which  shook  all  the  tables.  I  took  hold  of  her 
hand,  so  delicate  and  white,  that  I  could  not  help 
holding  it.  Her  child  was  ugly,  and  made  me  feel 
ill.  For  a  paolo  I  had  touched  the  hand  of  that 
lovely  woman,  while  her  husband  was  giving  way 
to  despair;  if  I  had   been  alone  I  should    have 
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kissed  her ;  I  thouglit  of  Ophelia.  For  a  paolo  ! — 
and,  relj  upon  it,  when  the  driver  comes  at  two 
o'clock  to  fetch  away  his  prej,  the  Florentine 
Charon  makes  the  dead  pay  their  fare.  He 
would  not  let  her  keep  her  pretty  dress ;  he  would 
strip  her,  and  this  thought  flashed  across  my  mind 
as  I  was  holding'  her  hand — for  a,  paolo  ! 

But  it  was  in  reality  a  benediction,  for  on  the 
following  morning  I  was  present  at  the  funeral  of 
young  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  son  of  Queen  Hortense 
and  nephew  of  the  otlier  Napoleon.  He  had  just 
died  in  the  very  nick  of  time.  A  capital  sentence 
hang  over  his  head  as  a  revolutionist,  and  it 
would  have  reached  him  had  not  death  been  before- 
hand. Meanwhile,  his  brother  and  mother  were 
fugitives  in  America  !  Poor  Hortense  !  What 
vicissitudes  !  Forty  years  ago  she  came  from  St. 
Domingo  with  her  mother  Josephine,  Avho  was 
then  plain  Madame  Beauharnais  ;  a  joyous  Creole, 
dancing  negro  dances  on  board  ship,  and  singing 
Carribee  songs  to  the  sailors.  Now  she  has  re- 
crossed  the  ocean  to  rescue  one  of  her  sons  from  a 
scaffold  ;  she  has  left  her  husband  at  Florence,  and 
we  see  the  adopted  daughter  of  the  greatest  man 
of  modern  times,  a  fugitive  from  Europe,  exiled 
from  France  where  she  had  made  herself  beloved, 
a  Queen  with  neither  ci'own  nor  dominions,  a 
bereaved  mother,  an  orphan,  almost  a  widow, 
forgotten  and  abandoned. 

These  ideas  took  possession  of  me  as  I  entered 
the  church.     They  seemed  to  me  a  subject  of  in- 
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spiration  for  the  organist,  but  the  fellow  was  not  a 
man  at  all !  He  pulled  out  the  flute  stop  and 
played  a  series  of  lively  tunes  which  could  only  be 
compared  to  the  twittering-  of  little  birds  on  a  fine 
winter's  day. 

Oh  I  Italians,  despicable  as  you  are,  monkeys, 
ourang-outangs,  grinning  puppets,  who  compose 
operas  like  those  of  Bellini,  Pacini,  Rossini, 
Vaccai,  and  Mercadante,  who  play  lively  tunes  at 
the  funeral  of  a  nephew  of  a  hero,  and  who,  for  a 
paolo  .  .  .  ! 

Two  days  later,  when  I  was  still  in  this  mood,  I 
received  a  letter  from  Madame  X — ,  the  letter  in 
which  she  announced  that  her  daughter's  wedding 
was  to  take  place  !  This  letter  is  an  almost  in- 
credible specimen  of  impudence  !  It  needs  to  be 
seen  to  be  believed  !  Hiller  knows  better  than 
anybody  else  how  the  affair  began ;  and  I  know 
that  I  left  Pai'is,  with  her  engagement  ring  on  my 
finger  given  in  exchange  for  mine.  I  was  called 
"  My  son-in-law,"  &c.,  and  in  this  marvellous 
letter  Madame  X —  tells  me  that  she  never  gave 
her  consent  to  my  request  for  her  daughter's  hand, 
and,  worthy  soul,  lays  great  stress  upon  my  not 
killing  myself ! 

Oh !  if  I  had  only  been  a  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  nearer  at  hand  !  But  let  us  have  done 
with  it ;  what  I  did  and  what  I  wanted  to  do  are 
not  the  sort  of  things  to  be  committed  to  paper. 
I  will  merely  add  that  here  I  am,  at  Kice,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  abominable,  cowardly,  perfidious, 

VOL.    I.  H 
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and  disgustingly  dishonourable  conduct.  I  have 
been  here  for  eleven  days^  and  I  am  stapng  on  be- 
cause of  the  proximity  of  the  place  to  France,  and 
the  imperative  necessity  of  my  corresponding 
quickly  with  my  family.  My  sisters  write  to  me 
every  other  day  ;  their  iodignation  and  that  of  my 
parents  is  beyond  measure. 

My  health  is  quite  restored,  and  I  can  eat,  though 
for  some  time  past  I  have  only  been  able  to  swallow 
oranges.  In  short,  I  am  saved  and  they  are  saved ; 
I  return  to  life  again  with  pleasure,  I  am  throwing 
myself  into  the  arms  of  music,  and  I  am  more  than 
ever  sensible  of  the  happiness  of  possessing 
friends.  I  ask  all  of  you,  Eichard,  Gounet, 
Girard,  Desmarest,  and  Hiller,  to  write  to  me 
separately.  I  shall  not  cross  the  frontier ;  Vernet 
reminded  me  yesterday  that  there  was  still  time 
enough,  and  that  my  pension  is  not  lost.  I  have 
written  to  him  to  say  that  I  undertake  on  my 
word  of  honour  not  to  leave  Italy.  I  took  advan- 
tage of  an  auspicious  moment  to  bind  myself  down 
in  that  way,  and  I  had  good  reason  for  so  doing. 

Gounet,  Mademoiselle  Vernet  has  sung  your 
melodies,  and  has  discovered  that  their  poetry  is 
full  of  freshness  and  gaiety. 

Is  the  German  theatre  open?  And  what  of 
Paganini?  And  Eur yanthe  F  That  wretch  Castil- 
Blaze  has  once  more  mutilated  the  score  by  making 
incongruous  additions  to  it.  What  about  Beetho- 
ven's Choral  8ympho7iy  ?  I  want  to  hear  about 
them  all. 
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Girard,  are  you  going  to  produce  Iphigenie  en 
Aulide  ?  By  the  way,  I  must  ask  your  forgive- 
ness for  liaving  lost  the  letter  you  gave  me  for  a 
Roman  lady ;  I  hope  it  was  not  of  any  importance. 
Desmarest,  what  is  going  on  at  the  Opera  ? — 
Hiller,  has  not  your  concert  come  off  yet  ? — And 
you,  Eichard,  hoAv  is  it  that  I  see  your  name  men- 
tioned in  the  Loeve- Weimar  papers  as  the  trans- 
lator of  Beethoven's  Symphony  ?  That  puzzles 
me.  Tell  me,  Gounet,  is  the  newly  married 
Auguste  happy  in  his  home? — My  dear  Sichel, 
have  you  plenty  of  patients  ? 

I  have  a  delightful  room  looking  on  to  the  sea. 
I  am  quite  accustomed  to  the  continual  murmur  of 
the  waves.  In  the  morning,  when  I  open  my 
window,  it  is  glorious  to  see  their  crests  come 
rolling  in  like  the  curling  masses  of  a  herd  of 
white  horses.  I  fall  asleep  to  the  cannon  roar  of 
the  breakers,  as  they  dash  against  the  rock  on 
which  my  house  is  built. 

Nice,  owing  to  its  position,  is  a  really  charming 
little  town,  and  the  sea  and  mountains  are  rose- 
tinted  and  fresh.  Sometimes,  at  the  risk  of  my 
limbs,  I  make  excursions  along  the  rocks.  The 
other  day  I  discovered  the  ruins  of  a  tower  built 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice ;  in  front  of  it  is  a  tiny 
level  spot,  where  I  stretch  myself  in  the  sun  and 
watch  at  my  ease  the  approach  of  the  distant 
ships  ;  I  count  the  jfishing  boats  and  gaze  with  ad- 
miration on  the  sparkling,  gleaming  tracks  which 
(as  Moore  says)  should  lead  to  some  happy  and 
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peaceful  isle.  It  is  nature  rej)resenting  the  subject 
of  the  lithograph  of  our  melodies ;  Gounet,  it  is 
exactly  that.  Talking  of  lithography,  my  portrait 
has  been  published  at  Rome.  It  is  worthless,  but 
a  sculptor  has  designed  a  medal  of  me^  a  half- 
length  in  plaster,  which  is  very  like  me. 

And  now  I  think  I  have  written  enough.  I 
shall  expect  your  letters  speedily.  My  address  is 
"H.  B.,  care  of  Madame  Veuve  Pical^  Maison 
Cherici,  Consul  at  Naples,  Ponchettes,  Nice-Mari- 
time." 

Adieu,  all  of  you  !     A  thousand  times  adieu  ! 

P.S. — Eemember  me  to  Pixis,  Gina,  Schlesinger, 
S^ghers,  M.  Habeneck,  Turbri,  and  Urban. 

I  have  nearly  finished  the  overture  to  King 
Lear ;  I  have  only  the  instrumentation  to  com- 
plete.    I  am  going  to  work  hard. 

IX. 

To  Ferdinand  Hillee. 

EoME,  September  17,  1831. 
My  Dear  Friend, 

I  received  your  letter  in  the  mountains 
of  Subiaco,  a  long  time  after  it  reached  Eonie ; 
indeed,  I  might  have  waited  much  longer  for  it  if 
a  sculptor  at  the  Academie  had  not  brought  it  to 
me.  I  could  not  understand  your  silence,  as  I  never 
thought  you  idle.  But  enough  !  Are  you  still 
at  your  hermitage  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ?  I 
am  just  going  back  to  mine  at  Subiaco.     Nothing 
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pleases  me  so  much  as  this  vafjaboud  life  amid  the 
woods  and  rocks,  among  the  good-hearted  pea- 
sants, sleeping  in  the  daytime  on  the  banks  of 
a  torrent,  and  in  the  evening  dancing  the  saltarelle 
with  the  men  and  women  who  frequent  our  inn. 
I  make  them  happy  with  my  guitar ;  they  used 
to  dance  before  me  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
tambourine,  and  they  are  in  ecstacies  over  my  more 
melodious  instrument.  I  am  going  there  again 
to  escape  the  weariness  of  spirit  which  is  killing 
me  here.  For  several  days  I  contrived  to  make 
headway  against  it  by  going  out  shooting.  I  used 
to  start  from  Rome  at  midnight  so  as  to  reach 
the  selected  ground  b}^  daybreak.  I  tired  myself 
out ;  I  used  to  be  nearly  dead  with  hunger  and 
thirst,  but  I  no  longer  felt  dull.  On  the  last  occa- 
sion I  shot  six  quail,  seven  waterfowl,  a  large 
snake,  and  a  porcupine. 

The  scenery  round  about  Rome  is  so  majestic 
and  stern,  especially  in  the  evening.  All  the  ruins 
of  palaces  and  temples,  lit  up  by  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  standing  out  from  the  bare  ground, 
treeless  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines,  form  a 
most  picturesque,  but  sombre  scene.  In  the  morn- 
ing I  used  to  breakfast  on  an  old  reservoir,  or 
Etruscan  tomb  ;  at  noon  I  slept  in  the  temple  of 
Bacchus,  but  I  had  only  water  wherewith  to  pour 
out  my  libations.  I  hope  the  conqueror  of  the  Ganges 
will  pardon  an  offering  so  unworthy  of  him  ! 

So  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  take  posses- 
sion of  my  medal  and   a  few   gold   tomfooleries  ? 
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Consequently^  as  they  are  worth  in  all  nearly  two 
hundred  francs,  if  I  die  of  cholera  before  I  get 
back  to  France,  my  small  pecuniary  liability  will 
be  discharged.  Is  Paris  much  alarmed  about  the 
cholera  ? 

Has  Mendelssohn  arrived  ?  His  talent  is  enor- 
mous, extraordinary,  superb,  prodigious.  In 
speaking  thus  I  am  not  open  to  a  charge  of  parti- 
zanship,  because  he  told  me  frankly  that  he  did 
not  understand  my  music  in  the  least.  Remember 
me  very  kindly  to  him.  He  has  quite  a  maidenly 
disposition,  and  believes  in  some  things  still.  His 
bearing  is  somewhat  cold,  but,  though  he  does  not 
suspect  it,  I  have  a  sincere  affection  for  him. 

X. 

To  THE  Same. 

Home,  December  8,  1831. 
My  Dear  Hillee, 

Although  you  are  an  idle  fellow,  a 
rascal,  a  villain,  how  is  it  that  yoa  are  not 
ashamed  of  leaving  me  without  a  token  of  your 
being  alive,  without  a  reply  to  my  last  letter?  (I 
have  forgotten  the  sequence  of  my  "  although.") 

Well,  never  mind.  I  arrived  here  from  Naples  a 
month  ago,  having  performed  the  journey  on  foot 
across  mountains,  through  woods,  over  rocks,  and 
without  a  guide  except  on  the  last  day,  when  I 
engaged  one  to  show  me  the  way  to  my  beloved 
village,  Subiaco.  It  would  take  too  long  to  write 
to  you  of  the  whirl  of  emotion  caused  by  Naples^ 
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Vesuvius,  Pompeii,  the  sea  and  the  islands.  We 
will  talk  about  them.  What  is  of  more  conse- 
quence is  that  I  shall  be  in  Paris  sooner,  per- 
haps, than  you  think,  and  certainly  sooner  than 
our  director  suspects. 

So  there  is  a  success  at  last !  Robert  le  Diahle 
has  done  wonders.  Call  upon  M.  Meyerbeer  for 
me,  and  congratulate  him,  or,  better  still,  tell 
him  of  the  genuine  pleasure  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess of  his  great  work  has  given  me.  I 
passed  a  sleepless  night  after  reading  the  news- 
papers. My  blood  boils.  Five  hundred  thousand 
curses !  Must  I  remain  shut  up  here,  in  this 
gloom}',  anti-musical  country,  while  in  Paris  they 
are  performing  the  Choral  Symjjhomj,  Eiiryanthe, 
and  Robert,  and  while  the  Lyons  operatives  are 
amusing  themselves  like  devils  !  I  should,  per- 
haps, have  found  myself  at  Lyons  too,  and  I  should 
have  played  my  part  there.  However,  it  appears 
that  the  English  at  Bristol  have  been  amusing 
themselves  still  better;  at  all  events  their  work 
made  much  more  impression  ;  there  was  more  cha- 
racter about  it. 

Would  you,  whose  opportunity  for  enjoying 
life  has  but  just  arrived,  be  capable  of  march- 
ing against  these  poor  devils?  Put  it  how  you 
may,  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  you  to  do. 
And  now  to  business.  Will  you  kindly  call  upon 
M.  Eety  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  ask  him  to 
give  you  from  my  music  the  cantata,  La  Mort 
d'Oiyliee.     I  had  already  asked  him  for  it,  but  Pre  • 
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vost,  who  ouglit  to  have  brought  it,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  coming.  Will  you,  therefore,  get  it, 
and  have  a  copy  made  for  me  on  letter  paper  of 
the  last  page  of  the  score,  the  adagio  con  tremu- 
landi,  which  comes  after  the  Bacclianalo.  You 
can  then  send  it  to  me  by  post.  I  am  in  abso- 
lute want  of  it. 

Adieu  !     If  you  keep  me  waiting  for  an  answer, 
I  shall  consign  you  to — Providence  ! 

XI. 

To  THE  Same. 

EoMK,  January  1,  1832. 
So  yon  have  not  written  because  you  are  furnish- 
ing your  house  !  A  precious  reason  truly  !  You 
had  much  better  have  said,  "I  am  in  Paris,  and 
in  Paris  one  forgets  the  rest  of  the  world."  How- 
ever, we  will  not  say  any  more  about  it.  I  hope 
you  received  the  note  I  sent  for  you  to  Schlesinger, 
as  I  did  not  know  your  address,  and  I  trust  you 
will  not  keep  me  waiting  for  the  small  commission 
I  asked  you  to  do  for  me.  I  saw  an  account  in 
the  Globe,  which  devoted  a  rather  complimentaiy 
article  to  you,  half  philanthropical  half  mystical, 
and  said  that  you  were  leaving  the  Conservatoire 
at  Paris.  I  have  not  seen  anything  about  it  in  the 
other  papers.  M was,  no  doubt,  too  much  oc- 
cupied in  describing  some  new  run  or  shake  of 
Madame  Malibran's,  or  in  explaining  the  accord 
between  a  second  and  a  tJm-d  French  horn  in  Robert 
leBiable,  to  attend  to  such  a  trifle  as  your  concert. 
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We  should  have  been  much  flattered  to  see  the 
judgment  which  that  piece  of  melting  fat  let  fall 
from  the  height  of  his  succulence  upon  your  new 
production.  lie  understands  the  poetry  of  art  so 
thoroughly,  does  that  Falstaflf.  Patience,  I  have 
cut  his  work  out  for  him  in  a  certain  composition 
which  I  beg  you  will  not  mention,  and  in  which  I 
have  opened  the  flood-gates  to  a  few  torrents  of 
bitterness  which  my  heart  with  difficulty  restrains. 
When  it  is  performed  it  will  produce  the  eflfect 
of  a  bombshell  in  a  political  drawing-room.  I 
have  not  said  anything  to  you  about  it  because, 
as  you  know,  I  do  not  like  your  mentioning  what 
I  am  doing  until  the  time  comes  for  my  work  to  be 
given  to  the  world.  Not,  as  you  in  the  plenitude 
of  your  friendship  suppose,  because  I  am  afraid  of 
your  committing  an  intellectual  robbery  upon  me 
(miscreant  that  you  are  !),  but  because  I  want  to 
go  straight  ahead  along  the  road  mapped  out  by 
my  caprice,  my  fancy,  even  if  it  should  lead  me  to 
some  obscure  quagmire  ;  and  because  the  impres- 
sion, whether  good  or  bad,  produced  upon  you  by 
premature  essays  of  my  work,  reflecting  upon  me, 
would  either  withdraw  me  with  disastrous  effect 
from  my  first  course,  or  would  retard  my  onward 
progress.     There  you  have  it  in  a  nutshell. 

You  want  to  know  what  I  have  accomplished 
since  my  arrival  in  Italy.  First,  the  overture  to 
King  Lear,  at  Nice  ;  secondly,  the  overture  to  Bob 
Roy  Mac  Grecjor,  which  I  sketched  out  at  Nice  and 
was  stupid  enough  to  show  to  Mendelssohn,  against 
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my  own  inclination,  before  I  had  settled  a  tenth 
part  of  it ;  I  finished  it  and  completed  the  instru- 
mentation in  the  mountains  of  Subiaco ;  thirdly^ 
a  melologtiein  six  parts,  words  and  music,  composed 
Tip  hill  and  down  dale  on  my  way  from  Nice,  and 
finished  at  Rome.  In  addition  to  these,  a  few 
separate  vocal  pieces,  with  and  without  accompani- 
ment :  first,  a  chorus  of  angels  for  the  Christmas 
fetes  ;  secondly,  a  chorus  for  all  voices,  improvised 
in  the  midst  of  fogs,  when  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Naples,  on  four  stanzas  which  I  wrote  as  an  appeal 
to  the  sun  to  show  itself;  thirdly,  another  chorus 
on  some  words  by  Moore,  to  an  accompaniment  of 
seven  wind  instruments,  comj)osed  at  Rome  one 
day  when  I  was  half  dead  from  a  fit  of  spleen,  and 
entitled,  "  Psalmody  for  those  who  have  suffered 
much  and  whose  soul  is  sorrowful  even  unto 
death."     That  is  all. 

At  present  I  am  merely  copying  out  the  parts 
and  writing  a  long  article  upon  the  existing  state 
of  music  in  Italy,  for  which  I  have  received  a  com- 
mission from  Paris  for  the  Revue  Eurojyeenne.  If 
you  care  about  reading  it  you  will  see  it,  no  doubt, 
two  months  hence ;  as  the  paper  only  comes  out 
once  a  month,  it  cannot  appear  sooner.  I  have 
been  to  Naples  ;  it  is  superb.  I  returned  on  foot, 
as  you  already  know,  across  the  mountains  of  the 
frontier  as  far  as  Subiaco,  sleeping  in  the  haunts 
or  strongholds  of  the  handitti,  devoured  by  fleas, 
eating  grapes,  either  stolen  or  bought,  all  along 
the  road  in  the  daytime,  and  eggs,  bread  and 
grapes  at  night.  After  resting  two  days  at  Subiaco, 
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•where  1  found  one  of  my  Academie  comrades,  who 
lent  me  a  shirt,  not  before  I  wanted  one,  I  set  out, 
still  on  foot,  for  Tivoli  and  thence  to  Home. 

Remember  me  to  Mendelssohn ;  we  often  talk 
about  him  at  M.  Horace's.  Madame  Fould  re- 
cently gave  mo  an  opportunity  of  hearing,  at  her 
house,  the  symphony,  derangediov  violin,  violoncello 
and  piano  (four  hands),  which  he  has  had  per- 
formed in  London.  The  first  part  is  superb,  the 
adagio  has  not  made  a  very  clear  impression  upon 
me,  the  intermezzo  is  fresh  and  taking;  th.Q finale, 
in  which  a  fugue  appears,  I  detest.  I  cannot 
understand  how  so  great  a  talent  as  his  can  stoop 
to  merely  stringuig  notes  together  in  certain 
cases,  as  he  has  done,  but  he  understands  it  him- 
self. It  is  always  the  same  tale ;  there  is  no  un- 
mixed good,  and  I  think  you  have  shown  a  great 
amount  of  kindness  in  discussing  me  with 
Mendelssohn. 

Will  you  take  the  trouble  to  prove  to  somebody 
or  other  that  it  is  wrong  to  be  impressed  by  one 
manner  more  than  another?  There  is  nothing 
really  wrong  any  more  than  there  is  real  crime, 
vice  or  virtue ;  everything  is  a  matter  of  relative 
importance,  or  of  conventionality.  I  am  a  fool  for 
telling  you  this,  because  I  know  that  you  are  not 
likely  to  hold  the  contrary  opinion ;  you  have  by 
this  time  cast  aside  such  worn-out  swaddling 
clothes  for  ever. 

You  have  done  well,  in  my  opinion  of  course,  in 
preserving  your  adagio  and  putting  it  the  key  of 
C ;  it  is  full  of  delicacy.     You  have  not,  it  seems, 
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"written  a  minuet ;  we   have  had  enougli  of  that 
kind  of  thing ;  it  is  played  out. 

I  have  read  your  letter  over  again.  What  do 
you  mean  by  if  I  go  to  Germany  ?  Are  you  mad  ? 
Of  course  I  shall.  I  intend  to  go  to  Wesserling 
to  see  Th.  Schlosser,  then  to  Frankfort  if  you  are 
there,  and  afterwards  to  Berlin.  Bat  first  of  all  I 
shall  pay  a  visit  to  Paris  with  the  idea  of  pouring 
in  two  or  three  musical  broadsides  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  I  shall  leave  Rome  in  three  months, 
and  shall  make  my  arrangements  so  as  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  my  Italian  time  in  France,  which 
will  be  an  economy.  But  I  shall  not  tell  M. 
Horace  so,  though  I  shall  be  compelled  to  concoct 
some  tale  or  other,  or  tell  a  well-arranged  lie  to 
get  out  of  the  difficulty. 

God  keep  you  !  Give  my  kind  regards  to  Gounet, 
but  without  adding  any  impiety  thereto,  because 
that  annoys  him,  which  is  far  from  my  intention.  I 
wish  him  in  the  new  year  an  increase  of  salary, 
rank,  money,  and  honours,  as  well  as  thorough 
indifference  to  politics.  In  regard  to  the  others, 
as  they  have  not  vouchsafed  me  a  token  of  their 
-existence,  I  wish  them  a  well- mended  pen  and  a 
little  less  idleness  at  their  disposal. 

XII. 

To  THE  Same. 

EoME,  Maech  16,  1832. 
Yes !  I  should   think  I  have  enough  to  put  me 
in  a  rage  !     What  the  devil  prevents  you  taking 
a  pen  in  your  hand  ?    You  are  indeed  improving  ! 
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Owing  to  a  very  unusual  delay  in  the  arrival  of 
the  post,  I  have  only  this  instant  received  your 
letter,  dated  February  17;  it  has  taken  exactly  a 
month  to  reach  me.  I  am  still  suffering  from  sore 
throat,  and  I  verily  believe  it  will  kill  me  if  I  give 
it  time.  I  have  jumped  out  of  bed,  after  having 
read  your  letter,  in  order  to  answer  it.  1  do  not 
know  whether  my  reply  will  reach  Paris  in  time, 
but  I  am  addressing  you  at  your  father's  house  as 
the  most  probable  means  of  finding  you. 

As  regards  money,  I  shall  be  able,  I  believe,  to 
pay  you  this  summer,  provided  M.  Horace  throws 
no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  drawing  my  full 
pension  when  I  leave  Eome.  But  I  have  a  better 
plan  than  that ;  I  authorize  you  to  open  the  parcel 
which  has  been  addressed  to  you.  Go  alone  and 
quietly  to  the  money-changer  in  the  Passage  des 
Panoramas ;  the  medal  is  worth  two  hundred 
francs,  possibly  more.  Make  haste  about  it,  and 
write  to  me  immediately  at  the  Poste  restante, 
Florence;  I  shall  leave  Eome  on  the  1st  of 
May. 

So  you  and  Mendelssohn  ai'e  both  going  to  leave 
Paris.  When  I  arrive  I  shall  find  nobody  there ; 
I  have  been  looking  forward  to  our  meeting,  and  I 
shall  sink  once  more  into  a  musical  blank,  which 
my  other  friends  cannot  fill.  When  I  say  my 
other  friends,  I  mean  my  other  friend,  for  except 
Gounet  I  have  none.  This  distresses  me;  our 
bloom  is  fading.  I  am  fonder  than  ever  of 
melancholy  likings,  and  I  am  stupid  enough  to 
regret    them.      When  do  you   imagine  we  shall 
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meet  again !  I  shall  not  visit  Germany  until 
1833.  I  cannot  set  out  in  pursuit  of  you  because 
that  would  be  just  the  reason  why  I  should  not 
find  you.  And  since  your  pen  is  so  burdensome 
to  your  hands,  I  must  not  count  upon  receiving 
any  news  of  your  trip.  Well,  well,  this  is  but  a 
repetition  of  the  same  old  grievance ;  we  must  see 
how  best  we  can  bear  it. 

I  am  grateful  to  Mendelssohn  for  his  souvenir 
and  his  few  lines ;  I  would  fain  give  expression  to 
my  feelings  for  him,  but  they  are  so  confused  at 
present  that  I  cannot  attempt  the  task.  I  am 
back  once  more  from  the  mountains,  where  I  have 
spent  ten  days,  pen  in  hand,  amid  snow  and  ice. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  my  infernal  throat  I  should 
have  returned  to  them  again  by  this  time.  Among 
other  things,  I  have  brought  back  with  me  a  little 
Eastern  melody  on  some  words  by  Hugo.*  It  has 
had  an  incredible  success ;  everybody  is  getting 
copies  of  it,  M.  Horace,  Madame  Fould,  the  Am- 
bassador, their  French  acquaintances,  &c.,  &c. 
All  the  students  at  the  Academie  din  the  melody 
in  my  ears  at  dinner,  in  the  corridors,  in  the 
garden ;  they  are  beginning  to  make  me  sick  of  it; 
everybody,  even  M.  Horace,  is  singing  it.  Ah ! 
touching  the  parcel  you  mention — I  had  forgotten 
all  about  it ;  hand  it  to  Gounet. 

When  I  leave  Rome  I  shall  pay  a  visit  to  Elba 
and  Corsica  so  as  to  imbue  myself  with  Napoleonic 
memories  ;  I  hope  no  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
*  The  romance  of  La  Captive. 
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other  island  will  present  itself,  because  I  should 
be  capable  of  succumbing  to  the  temptation. 

Finally,  I  shall  be  in  Paris  after  all  for  Novem- 
ber and  December,  so  that  we  may  possibly  meet ; 
but  Mendelssohn  will  not  be  there.  Consequently, 
I  shall  either  meet  him  again  in  Berlin  or  not  at 
all.  As  usual,  a  more  recent  letter  than  yours  has 
brought  me  the  news  of  the  performance,  at  the 
Conservatoire,  of  his  overture  to  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Bream.  It  is  spoken  of  with  admiration  ; 
there  is  no  fugue  in  it, 

I  am  going  to  bed  again,  for  I  am  perishing 
with  cold. 

XIII. 

To  THE  Same. 

Florence,  May  13,  1832. 

I  arrived  yesterday.  E  have  just  come  from  the 
post-office,  where  I  only  found  your  letter,  in- 
stead of  the  three  or  four  I  expected.  Your 
exactitude  on  this  occasion  appears  to  advantage. 
But,  giddy-pate  that  you  are,  why  forget  so  many 
thino'S  ?  You  do  not  even  mention  whether  the 
price  of  the  illustrious  medal  sufficed  to  pay  the  two 
hundred  francs  I  owe  you  ;  you  forget,  too,  to  say 
a  word  about  Gounet,  and  whether  you  handed 
the  huge  parcel  to  him. 

I  left  Rome  without  regret ;  the  confined  life  of 
the  Academie  was  becoming  more  and  more  in- 
supportable to  me.  I  spent  all  my  evenings  with 
M.  Horace,  with    whose  family  I   was   very  much 
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taken ;  on  mj  departure  thej  showed  me,  one  and 
all,  many  signs  of  their  attachment  and  affection, 
for  which  I  was  all  the  more  grateful,  by  reason 
of  my  not  expecting  anything  of  the  sort. 
Mademoiselle  Vernet  is  still  prettier  than  ever, 
and  her  father  still  remains  the  young  man. 
I  beheld  Florence  once  more  with  emotion, 
for  I  love  it.  Everything  about  it  pleases  me, 
its  name,  its  sky,  its  river,  its  surroundings 
— everything — I  love  it,  I  love  it,  I  have  re- 
newed my  acquaintance  with  Duprez,  an  old 
pupil  of  Choron ;  he  is  the  fashionable  singer 
here,  and  receives  fifteen  thousand  francs  from  the 
Pergola  theatre.  He  has  great  and  real  talent 
into  the  bargain,  has  a  sweet  and  true  voice,  and 
knows  music.  He  is  not  such  an  actor  as  Nourrit 
is,  but  he  sings  better,  and  there  is  something 
more  unartificial  and  original  about  the  quality  of 
his  voice.  I  am  sure  he  will  make  a  sensation  in 
Paris  in  a  few  years'  time.  He  sang  at  my  first 
concert,  before  you  were  in  Paris.  Last  night, 
during  one  of  the  intervals,  we  recalled  the  inci- 
dent of  our  introduction  with  a  certain  amount  of 
pleasure.  We  have  both  of  us  got  on  since  then ; 
we  have  made  several  strides  in  advance,  I  six  or 
seven,  and  he  thirty  or  forty. 

I  am  not  going  either  to  Elba  or  Corsica,  as  there 
are  at  the  present  time  certain  sanitary  regula- 
tions, quarantine  in  fact,  which  would  annoy  me. 
I  shall  leave  for  Milan  in  three  or  four  days,  and 
shall  stay  there   more   than   a   week.     Thence  ^I 
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shall  go  stniig'lit  to  my  sister  at  Grenoble,  and 
afterwards  to  Cote-Saint- A.ndre,  where  you  had 
better  address  your  letters.  At  Milan  I  shall  S^ 
meet  one  of  your  compatriots,  M.  de  Sauer,  a 
talented  fellow,  whom  I  knew  at  Rome.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  seen  you  as  a  child  at  Vienna.  He 
knows  Mendelssohn  and  Bellini  well.  He  is  bent 
upon  making  me  intimate  with  Bellini,  but  I 
sternly  refuse.  8 onnamhiUa,  which.  1  heard  yester- 
day, redoubles  my  distaste  for  such  an  acquaint- 
ance. What  a  score  !  How  pitiful !  The  Florentines 
themselves  damned  and  hissed  it.  However,  it 
is  quite  good  enough  for  them.  Ah  !  my  dear  fellow, 
you  ought  to  see  Italy  to  have  any  idea  of  what 
they  have  the  audacity  to  call  music  in  this  country. 
I  shall  go  to  Paris  in  the  month  of  November  or 
December  ;  until  then  I  shall  not  leave  the  south 
of  France.  Thanks  for  your  invitation  to  Frank- 
fort; I  do  not  know  when  I  shall  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  but  I  shall  do  so  sooner  or  later. 

P.S.  If  you  know  Richard's  address  I  will  write 
to  him ;  he  is  too  lazy  for  me  to  rely  upon  the 
letter  from  him  which  you  say  is  coming. 

P.S.  I  have  written  you  a  cold,  stupid  letter ; 
but  I  am  sad  at  heart.  Every  time  I  set  eyes  on 
Florence  I  experience  an  inward  trouble,  a  con- 
fused sense  of  agitabion  "which  I  can  scarcely  ex- 
plain. I  do  not  know  a  soul  in  the  iAa.ce;  I  have 
never  had  any  adventures  in  it;  I  am  as  much 
alone  as  I  was  at  Nice.     Perhaps  it  is  that  which 

VOL.    I.  I 
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affects  me  so  strangely.  It  is  most  peculiar.  It 
seems  to  me  that  when  I  am  at  Florence  I  am  no 
longer  myself,  but  some  foreign  individual,  a 
Eussian  or  an  Englishman,  who  strolls  along  the 
lovely  quay  of  the  Arno.  Berlioz  is  somewhere 
else,  and  I  am  one  of  his  acquaintances.  I  do  the 
"swell,"  I  spend  my  money,  and  1  swagger  like 
a  fop.  I  do  not  understand  it  in  the  least.  What 
is  it? 

XIV. 

To  Madame  Horace  Vernet,  Eome. 

C6te-Saint-Andr6,  July  25,  1832. 
The  situation  in  which  you  have  placed  me  is  as 
novel  as  it  is  agreeable.  A  sensible  woman 
authorises  me  to  write  to  her  about  my  vagaries, 
and  is  willing  to  lose  her  time  in  reading  what  I 
write  without  paying  any  great  attention  to  the 
ridiculous  aspect  of  the  affair.  I  feel  that  I  am 
scarcely  generous  in  taking  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity ;  but  who  is  without  a  grain  of  egotism  ? 
At  all  events,  I  am  not  exempt;  consequently, 
whenever  a  temptation  of  this  kind  assails  me,  I 
am  in  a  hurry  to  succumb  to  it.  I  should  have 
done  so  sooner,  so  anxious  am  I  to  have  news  of 
you,  if,  while  descending  the  Alps,  I  had  not 
been  seized  upon,  and  sent,  like  a  balloon, 
from  villa  to  villa  throughout  the  environs  of 
Grenoble.  There  were  relations  and  friends  to  be 
visited,  curiosity  to  be  satisfied,  tales  of  Eome, 
Naples,  and  Vesuvius  to  be  diversified  for  better  or 
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worse,  all  of  which  has  kept  me  occupied  con- 
tinually, sometimes  after  a  very  pleasant  fashion, 
but  as  often  in  a  cruelly  wearisome  way. 

I  was  afraid,  when  I  got  back  to  France,  that  I 
should  have  to  alter  that  line  of  Voltaire's  and 
confess  that  "  the  more  I  saw  other  countries  the 
less  I  should  love  my  own  ;  "  but  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  come  to  pass,  and  my  memories  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  have  remained  powerless 
against  the  aspect  of  our  lovely  valley  of  the  Isere, 
so  smiling,  varied,  fresh,  rich,  picturesque,  lovely 
as  a  whole  as  well  as  in  detail.  I  saw  it  at  its  best ; 
the  coquette  seemed  to  have  put  on  fresh  attire 
in  order  to  prove  to  me,  on  my  return,  that  she 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  beauties. 

This  does  not  hold  good  with  regard  to  the  com- 
parison I  cannot  help  drawing  between  the 
society  I  saw  habitually  at  Rome  and  that  which 
I  resumed  after  my  long  absence.  This  time  the 
advantage  is  altogether  with  the  distant,  if  not 
foreign,  beauties,  and  the  proverb,  "  Les  absents  ont 
tort,'"  appears  to  me  to  be  absolutely  false. 

In  spite  of  my  efforts  to  divert  the  conversation 
from  such  subjects,  the  people  will  persist  in  talk- 
ing to  me  about  art,  music,  and  poetry — and  God 
knows  what  sort  of  talk  that  is  in  the  provinces — 
giving  vent,  with  perfectly  horrible  coolness,  to 
the  strangest  ideas,  and  judgments  calculated  to 
congeal  the  blood  of  any  artist.  To  hear  them 
talking  about  Byron,  Goethe,  and  Beethoven  would 
lead  you  to  suppose  that  they  were  alluding  to 
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some  more  than  ordinarily  talented  tailor  or  boot- 
maker ;  nothing  is  good  enough  for  them,  they  are 
destitute  of  both  respect  and  enthusiasm,  and 
would  willingly  litter  up  their  horses  with  rose 
leaves.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that,  though  I 
live  in  the  midst  of  the  world  of  society,  I  am 
really  in  a  most  profound  and  cruel  state  of  isola- 
tion. Besides,  I  am  choking  for  want  of  music; 
I  can  no  longer  look  forward  to  seeing 
Mademoiselle  Louise  seated  at  the  piano  in  the 
evening,  nor  to  hearing  the  sublime  adagios  she 
was  ever  ready  to  play  to  me,  without  allowing  my 
obstinacy  in  making  her  repeat  them  over  and  over 
again,  either  to  exhaust  her  patience  or  detract 
from  the  expressiveness  of  her  playing.  I  think  I 
can  see  you  laughing  ;  you  are,  no  doubt,  saying 
that  I  do  not  know  what  I  want  or  where  I  should 
like  to  be,  and  that  I  am  half  a  lunatic.  To  that 
I  reply  that  I  know  perfectly  well  what  I  want; 
but  that,  so  far  as  my  mezza  pazzia  is  concerned,  I 
play  my  part  very  easily,  more  especially  because 
there  is  a  general  disposition  to  assign  it  to  me, 
and  because,  also,  there  is,  under  very  many  cir- 
cumstances, a  positive  advantage  in  being  taken 
for  an  idiot.  Quite  lately  my  father  hit  upon  a 
novel  method  of  making  me  wise.  Presuming, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  from  information  he  had  re- 
ceived, that  my  addresses  would  be  very  favourably- 
received  by  a  certain  extremely  wealthy  person,  he 
urged  me  strongly  to  become  a  candidate  for  her 
hand,  alleging,    as    a  peremptory  reason,    that  a 
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young  man  whose  inheritance  would  be  limited  to 
a  hundred  thousand  francs  had  no  right  to  throw 
away  an  opportunity  of  marrying  three  hundred 
thousand  down,  and  as  much  more  in  prospectu. 
I  hiughed  at  the  idea,  and  treated  it  as  a  joke  for 
some  time  ;  but,  as  my  father's  entreaties  became 
more  and  more  pressing,  I  was,  at  last,  compelled 
to  declare  categorically  that  I  felt  myself  quite  in- 
capable of  loving  the  young  lady  in  question,  and 
that  I  was  not  on  sale  at  any  price.  That  put  an 
end  to  the  discussion ;  but  I  was  disagreeably  im- 
pressed with  the  whole  affair,  as  I  thought  my 
father  knew  me  better.  Frankly,  do  not  you  think 
I  was  right  ? 

After  Marie  Louise  had  recovered  from  an  ill- 
ness, the  Emperor  said  to  M.  Dubois,  who  had 
attended  her — 

''  What  do  you  want,  Dubois — money  or 
honours  ?  " 

"  Sire,''  was  his  reply,  ''  money  and  honours." 

If  anybody  were  to  ask  me,  "  Will  you  have 
money,  love,  or  liberty  ?  "  I  should  say,  "  Liberty, 
love,  and  money."  But  as  I  shall  never  be  in  a 
position  to  make  such  an  answer  to  a  Napoleon,  I 
renounce  the  money  for  ever  in  order  to  retain  or 
secure  one  of  the  other  two. 

1  was  very  anxious  to  send  Mademoiselle  Louise 
some  little  composition  of  the  kind  she  likes, 
but  as  what  I  wrote  did  not  appear  to  me 
worthy  of  a  smile  from  the  graceful  Ariel,  I  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  my  vanity  and  burnt   it.     I 
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much  fear  that  I  shall  not  be  any  more  fortunate 
for  some  time  to  come,  because,  instead  of  com- 
posinof,  I  am  obliged  to  copy  with  my  own  hand 
the  parts  of  a  new  work  which  I  shall  bring  out 
in  Paris  during  December,  if  the  disturbances  and 
the  cholera  will  permit.  You  were  good  enough 
to  allow  me  to  expect,  in  such  a  case,  letters  of 
introduction  to  Mademoiselle  Allard  and  Madame 
Duchambge,  and  what  you  said  about  those  two 
ladies  makes  me  attach  considerable  importance  to 
making  their  acquaintance.  My  trip  to  Paris,  in 
accordance  with  an  engagement  I  entered  into 
with  M.  Horace,  will  not  take  place  until  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  as  soon  as  ever  I  have  fired  off  my 
vocal  and  instrumental  broadsides  I  shall  set  out 
for  Berlin  under  full  sail.  But  I  begin  to  think 
that  I  have  made  a  strange  abuse  of  my  liberty  to 
•weary  you,  and  I  hasten  to  conclude  with  a  request 
that  you  will  pardon  my  loquacity. 

XV. 

To  M.  Ferdinand  Hillee. 

Cote,  August  7,  1832. 
What  a  queer,  piquant,  tantalizing,  coquettish 
sort  of  fellow  that  Hiller  is  !  If  we  were  both 
of  us  women,  with  our  present  mode  of  feeling, 
I  should  detest  her ;  if  he  only  were  a  woman,  I 
should  hate  her  awfully,  so  great  is  my  abhor- 
rence of  coquettes.  Providence  has,  consequently, 
done  everything  for  the  best,  as   the  simpletons 
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say,  in  having  introduced  us  to  tLe  world  in  the 
masculine  gender. 

No,  my  dear  perpetrator  of  bad  jokes,  you  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  make  me  wait  two  months 
for  your  answer  ;  but  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
bear  you  a  grudge  for  it  and  lose  all  confidence 
in  any  similar  promises  of  yours.  As  I  was  not 
very  angry  about  it,  or,  at  all  events,  I  did  not 
feel  it  very  acutely,  I  wrote  you  a  second  letter 
from  Grenoble,  but  six  hours  afterwards,  when  I 
had  reflected  over  its  contents,  I  burnt  it.  "  There 
are  things,'^  said  Napoleon,  "  which  should  never 
be  spoken ;  still  greater  reason  is  there  for  not 
writing  them."  Oh,  Napoleon  !  Napoleon!  Now 
my  sack  of  enthusiasm  is  going  to  burst.  To 
obviate  such  a  misfortune,  instead  of  speaking  of 
him,  his  works  in  Lombardy,  and  the  sublime 
traces  of  him  I  followed  as  far  as  the  Alps  on 
my  return  to  France,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of 
three  grave  errors  in  French  contained  in  your 
letter.  Seeing  that  you  are  learning  Latin,  I 
will  turn  schoolmaster.  1st,  there  is  no  accent  in 
negre ;  2nd,  you  write  that  you  have  found  des 
grands  amusements;  it  ought  to  be  de  grands 
amusements ;  3rd,  II  est  possible  que  Mendelssohn 
Vaura,  should  be  que  Mendelssohn  l'ait. 

Profit  by  this  lesson. 

I  am,  in  fact,  with  my  family,  but  I  have  with 
me  only  my  youngest  sister,  who  adores  me,  and 
I  allow  mj^self  to  be  adored  in  a  most  edifying 
manner.     Oh !  when    shall    I    return   to    Italy  ? 
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You  see,  my  dear  fellow,  I  need  liberty,  love, 
and  money.  We  shall  get  them  all  by-and-bye, 
with  some  small  luxmious  addition,  one  of  those 
superfluities  which  are  necessary  to  certain  or- 
ganizations— vengeance,  public  and  private,  for 
instance.     One  can  only  live  and  die  once. 

Now  that  I  am  in  the  country,  isolated  from 
my  customary  agitation,  alone  with  my  thoughts, 
which  turn  upon  me  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  prick  me  as  a  porcupine  would  with  its 
shai'p  quills,  my  ideas  are  becoming  fixed  and 
consolidated  by  the  study  of  the  profound  works 
of  Locke,  Cabanis,  Gall,  and  others.  Not  that 
they  teach  me  anything  beyond  technical  de- 
tails, because  I  very  frequently  perceive  that  I 
am  more  advanced  than  they  are,  and  that  they 
dare  not  follow  up  their  principles  to  their  legiti- 
mate end  through  fear  of  public  opinion.  Public 
opinion — that  queen  of  the  world  !  But  there  are 
no  more  kings  or  queens ;  there  has  been,  says 
Lamartine,  a  quaking  of  thrones  which  has  over- 
turned them. 

All  day  long  I  am  copying  out  the  parts  of  my 
melologue.  I  have  been  doing  nothing  else  for  the 
last  two  months,  and  I  have  still  work  enough  to 
occupy  as  many  more ;  I  am  gifted  with  patience, 
you  see.  I  want  it  in  every  way,  not  in  order  to 
enable  me  to  bear  misfortunes  like  a  dog,  but  to 
let  me  act.  My  need  of  music  often  makes  me 
ill ;  it  subjects  me  to  nervous  tremblings,  and  be- 
sides, the  prevalent  symptoms  of  cholera  have  con- 
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fined  me  to  my  bed  for  several  days,  but  to-day  I 
am  free,  and  ready  to  begin  again.  I  am  going  to 
see  F — ;  we  have  not  seen  each  other  for  five 
years.  Extremes  meet,  you  perceive.  He  is  more 
religious  than  ever ;  he  has  married  a  wife  who 
adored  him,  and  he  adores  steadily  too.  What  a 
queer  thing  this  adoration  is,  and  still  it  is  fer- 
vent and  sincere. 

XVI. 

To  M.  l'Intendant  General  de  la  Liste  Civile. 
Paris,  Friday,  November  9,  1832. 
Monsieur  l'Intendant  General, 

As  a  pupil  of  the  French  Ecole  des 
Beaux-arts  at  Rome  (musical  section),  I  cannot 
more  fitly  fulfil  the  object  of  the  institution  than 
by  seeking  to  multiply  the  productions  of  my  art. 
But,  less  fortunate  in  this  matter  than  painters, , 
who  can  fall  back  upon  the  exhibitions,  our  compo- 
sitions are  dead  if  they  are  not  performed.  I, 
therefore,  appeal  to  your  enlightened  sense  of  jus- 
tice in  asking  you  to  place  at  my  disposal  the  room 
of  the  Conservatoire  for  a  concert  which  I  propose 
to  give  on  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  December.  The  en- 
couraging reception  given  by  the  public  in  that 
room  to  some  of  my  works,  emboldens  me  to  believe 
that  those  I  have  brought  back  with  me  from  Italy 
will  secure  for  me  fresh  marks  of  favour.  My 
heartfelt  desire  is  to  show  myself  worthy  of  the 
institution  to  which  I  belong,  and  of  its  illustrious 
patronage. 
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XVII. 

To  Joseph  d'Oetigite. 

Satubday,  January  19,  1833. 
My  Dear  Friend, 

Field  has  reserved  a  ticket  for  you  for  his 
concert  to-morrow,  Sunday ;  he  is  staying  with 
Schlesinger ;  go  and  get  it.  At  the  same  time 
bring  me  my  scores ;  I  need  not  tell  you  that  to 
arrange  the  bass  for  four  hands  for  Mademoiselle 
Perdreau  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Find  some 
excuse  or  other,  but,  as  the  work  is  not  yet  stereo- 
typed, it  might  be  fraught  with  disagreeable  con- 
sequences to  me. 

I  am  talking  to  you  about  songs  while  "  Home 
is  burning/'*  but  no  matter.  Come  and  see  me  in 
the  daytime  on  Sunday.  I  am  in  the  seventh 
circle  of  hell.  I  was  right;  there  is  no  justice  in 
heaven. 

A  propos,  I  am  going  to  write  a  very  lively  opera 
upon  Shakespeare's  comedy.  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing. f  Such  being  the  case,  I  will  ask  you  to 
lend  me  the  volume  containing  it. 

Yes,  rail  at  me ;  I  laugh  at  it.  I  defy  you  to 
make  me  wince.  When  you  have  railed  your 
utmost,  when  there  is  no  more  heart,  you  will  have 
to  stop. 

*  All  that  follows  relates  to  the  marriage  of  Berlioz  with  Miss 
Henrietta  Smithson,  which  took  place  during  the  course  of  the 
year  1833. 

+  This  project  was  not  carried  into  effect  until  twenty-nine 
years  later.  Beatrice  et  Benedict,  an  opera  performed  at  Baden  in 
1862,  was  founded  upon  Shakespeare's  comedy,  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing. 
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Your  article  on  Les  Armides  will  appear  to- 
morrow as  best  it  may.  Damnation  !  I  could 
crunch  a  red-hot  iron  between  my  teeth. 

This  is  charming  !     Good-bye. 

XVIII. 

To  THE  Same. 

Februar  y  5,  1833. 
My  Dear  and  Good  Friend, 

I  have  nothing  but  happiness  to  write  to 
you  about.  The  sun  is  shining  now  at  its  brightest. 
I  will  tell  you  all  the  details.  Henrietta  and  I 
have  been  mutually  calumniated  to  each  other  in 
the  most  infamous  way.  Everything  is  cleared  up. 
Her  love  is  strong.  There  is  a  formidable  opposi- 
tion. I  have  written  to  my  father.  The  denou- 
ment  draws  near.  Come  and  see  me,  I  beseech 
you,  and  tell  me  what  news  you  have.  I  have 
something  to  give  to  Pichot  which  might  serve  for 
a  first  article.  I  will  show  it  to  you. 
God  bless  you  ! 

XIX. 

To  M.  Ferdinand  Hiller. 

Paris,  July  18,  1833. 
My  Dear  Friend, 

You  have  doubtless  divined,  from  my  long 
and  absurd  silence  as  far  as  you  are  concerned, 
that  the  state  of  liberty  in  which  you  left  me  on 
your  departure  did  not  last  long.  Two  days  after 
you  quitted  Paris,  Henrietta  begged  me  to  go  and 
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see  lier  at  once.  I  was  as  cold  and  calm  as  marble. 
She  wrote  to  me  two  hours  later  ;  I  went  to  her, 
and  after  a  thousand  protestations  and  explana- 
tions which,  without  justifying  her  completely,  at 
all  events  exculpated  her  in  regard  to  the  principal 
part,  I  ended  by  forgiving  her,  and  since  then  I 
have  never  left  her  for  a  single  day.  When  your 
letter  reached  me  I  was  not  able  to  send  you  the 
music  you  asked  me  for,  on  account  of  the  youth 
who  brought  the  letter  having  omitted  to  leave  his 
address.  I  should  in  any  case  have  been  able  to 
write  to  you  sooner  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  state 
of  intense  preoccupation  in  which  I  have  been 
living  for  some  time  past.  You  have,  moreover, 
experienced  a  loss  on  which  I  can  only  offer  you 
weak  and  feeble  consolation.  In  your  father  you 
had  a  friend  who  never  varied  for  one  single 
moment  since  you  were  a  child  ;  not  a  master,  but 
a  guide ;  not  a  tutor,  but  a  protector — a  rare  and 
precious  treasure.  Such  a  separation  cannot  fail 
to  bring  with  it  a  strange,  unwonted  sorrow. 

"What  I  have  said  is  perhaps  injudicious;  I  may 
possibly  bring  tears  to  your  eyes,  but  I  hope  that 
at  all  events,  they  will  not  be  bitter  ones. 

Two  days  hence  1  shall  start  for  Grenoble.  I 
must  see  for  myself  if  I  too  have  really  lost  my 
father,  and  if  I  am  for  good  and  all  an  outcast 
from  my  family. 

My  poor  Henrietta  is  beginning  to  walk  again, 
and  we  have  already  taken  several  strolls  together 
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in  the  Tuileries.  I  followed  the  progress  of  her 
cure  with  the  anxiety  of  a  mother  watching  the 
earliest  steps  of  her  child.  But  what  a  fearful 
position  ours  is  !  My  father  will  not  give  me  a 
penny,  hoping  by  that  means  to  prevent  my 
marriage.  She  has  nothing,  and  I  have  nothing, 
or  very  little  indeed,  for  her;  last  night  she  and  I 
passed  two  hours  bathed  in  tears.  Under  no  pre- 
text whatever  can  I  induce  her  to  accept  the  money 
I  have  at  my  disposal.  Fortunately,  I  have  obtained 
a  grant  of  a  thousand  francs  for  her  from  the  fund 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  this 
amount  I  will  give  her  one  of  these  days.  Wait- 
ing for  it  delays  my  trip,  because  I  want  to  hand 
it  to  her  myself.  As  soon  as  I  do  get  it  I  shall  set 
out  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  either  from  my 
father  or  my  brother-in-law,  or  from  some  money- 
lender who  knows  my  father's  fortune,  a  few  thou- 
sand francs  to  place  me  in  a  position  to  extricate 
her,  as  well  as  myself,  from  the  atrocious  position 
in  which  we  are  now  placed. 

As  I  have  no  idea  how  all  this  will  end,  I  beg  of 
you  to  preserve  this  letter  in  order  that,  should  any 
actual  misfortune  befall  me,  you  may  be  able  to 
reclaim  all  my  musical  MSS.,  which  I  bequeath 
and  entrust  to  you.  You  will  not  be  here  for  two 
months  yet,  so  write  to  me  once  at  least  before  you 
come.  I  am  still  at  the  same  address,  No.  1,  Rue 
Neuve-Saint-Marc,  and  I  shall  not  remain  away 
for  more  than  twelve  days. 
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XX. 

To  Joseph  d'Ortigue. 

Paris,  October  15, 1833. 

Yes,  I  know  full  well  that  all  which  concerns 
me  concerns  you ;  but,  my  dear  good  friend,  you 
ought  to  forgive  me  for  not  having  written  to  you, 
and  all  the  more  readily  because  even  now  I  can- 
not recall  your  old  address  at  Vaugirard.  More- 
over, I  have  of  late  been  so  preoccupied  with  my 
happiness,  my  anxieties,  and  my  projects  for  her, 
so  overwhelmed  by  the  immense  revolution  which 
all  this  makes  in  my  life,  that  in  truth  I  had  no 
thought  of  anybody  else  ;  you,  as  well  as  all  my 
other  friends,  will  forgive  me  for  having  forgotten, 
you  for  the  moment. 

I  am  arranging  a  representation  with  a  concert 
at  the  C)deon  for  the  12th  of  next  month.  My 
poor  Ophelia  will  make  her  reappearance  in  the 
fourth  act  of  Hamlet,  Madame  Dorval  will  play 
Antony.     You  will  announce  this  for  us."'*' 

We  shall  be  in  Paris  "  at  home,"  No.  1,  Rue 
Neuve- Saint-Marc,  from  to-morrow.  Conse- 
quently, if  you  like  to  come  to  tea  with  us  in 
the  evening  a  few  days  hence,  when  we  shall  have 
settled  down  a  little,  we  shall  be  very  glad.  I  will 
send  you  a  line. 

*  This  representation  was  disastrous.  All  the  success  fell  to 
the  share  of  Madame  Dorval,  and  the  unfortunate  Henrietta 
Smithson  could  not  help  being  convinced  that  the  Parisian  public 
no  longer  took  any  interest  in  her. 
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XXI. 

To  M.  LE  CoMTE  d'Ortigue,  Editor  of  the 
Quotidienney  well  known  throughout  the  uni- 
verse and  in  many  other  places. 

May  31,  1834. 
My  Pook  Feiend, 

I  am  distressed  to  hear  that  you  are 
ill.  I  intended  paying  you  a  visit  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  but  I  had  to  take  several  unfore- 
seen walks  in  Paris  which  completely  occupied  my 
time.  At  home  I  never  cease  writing,  either  for  those 
rascally  newspapers,  or  to  finish  my  symphony 
which   will   be   born   and   baptized   very   shortly. 

I  thought  you  had  left  for  the  land  of  the 
troundedious,  and  I  was  confirmed  in  that 
notion  through  Liszt's  servant  telling  me  that 
you  had  called  at  the  Rue  de  Provence  to 
announce  your  departure  for  the  following  day. 
Why  would  you  not  come  and  take  pot  luck 
with  us  ?  In  any  case  I  will  try  to  make  a  day 
to  go  to  Issy.  Henrietta,  however,  expressly 
enjoins  me  to  tell  you  that  she  is  still  in  this 
world,  and  that  I  can  neither  dine  nor  sleep  at 
your  house. 

May  God  have  you  in  His  holy  and  worthy 
keeping,  and  cure  you  of  your  bad  eyes  without 
your  being  obliged  to  apply  spittle  to  them.  Are 
you  doing  anything  ? 
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XXII. 

To    M.    HopPMEiSTER,    Musical    Publisher, 
Leipsic 

Paris,  Mat  8,  1836. 
Sir, 

You  have  recently  published  an  abridged 
overture,  a  duet  for  the  piano,  under  the  title,  Ouver- 
ture  des  Francs  juges,  the  arrangement  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  composition,  you  attribute  to  me.  It 
is  painful  for  me  to  be  compelled  to  protest  that  I 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  publication, 
which  has  been  made  without  my  consent  and 
without  any  notice  having  been  given  me.  The 
arrangement  for  the  piano  which  you  have  just 
published  is  not  mine,  neither  can  I  recognise  my 
work  in  the  remainder  of  the  overture.  Your 
arranger  has  cut  my  score,  curtailed  it,  taken  it  to 
pieces,  and  joined  it  together  again  in  such  a 
manner  that  I  can  see  nothing  in  any  part  of  it 
but  a  mass  of  ridiculous  nonsense,  the  honour  of 
which  I  beg  he  will  retain  for  himself.  If  such  a 
liberty  had  been  taken  in  connection  with  me  by  a 
Beethoven  or  a  Weber,  I  should  have  submitted 
without  a  murmur  to  what  would  nevertheless 
have  seemed  to  be  a  cruel  humiliation ;  but 
neither  Weber  nor  Beethoven  would  have  ever 
condescended  to  any  such  proceeding;  if  the  work 
had  been  bad  they  would  never  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  touch  it  up  ;  if  it  had  appeared  to  them 
to  be  good,  they  would  have  respected  its  form, 
idea,  details,  and  even  its  faults.     Moreover,  as 
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men  of  their  stamp  are  no  more  common  in  Ger- 
many than  elsewhere,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  my  overture  has  not  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  any  very  extraordinary  musician.  A 
mere  cursory  glance  over  his  work  affords  evident 
proof  of  that  fact.  I  do  not  allude  to  the  style 
for  piano  having  been  substituted  for  that  for  an 
orchestra,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  in  many 
places  it  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  sonatas  written  for  children  of  eight  years 
of  age,  neither  will  I  allade  further  to  the 
entire  absence  of  intelligence  which  is  conspicuous 
from  one  end  of  the  work  to  the  other — the  bald 
and  ridiculous  reproduction  of  what  would  have 
called  into  requisition  all  the  resources  of  the 
piano,  in  order  to  give  even  an  approximate  idea  of 
orchestral  effect,  the  adoption  of  the  accessory 
for  the  leading  idea,  and  vice  versa — in  all  this 
there  is  no  fault  on  the  x^art  of  the  adapter,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  malice  has  had  no  hand  in  it. 
But  what  appears  to  me  to  be  truly  deplorable  is 
that  you  should  have  commissioned  such  a  surgeon 
to  perform  such  serious  amputations  upon  me. 
As  a  rule,  no  individual  limb  is  amputated  with- 
out due  consideration  being  given  to  its  general 
importance,  its  special  functions,  its  intimate 
connection  with  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  its  internal  and  external  anatomy.  Only 
a  butcher  would  cut  off  a  wretched  man's 
hand  without  taking  into  consideration  the  arti- 
culations, the  muscular  attachments,  the   nerve- 

VOL.    I.  K 
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fibres  and  the  blood-vessels;  he  would  also 
do  it  with  an  axe  as  a  preliminary  to  cutting 
ofiF  his  patient's  head.  That  is  the  punishment 
reserved  for  parricides,  and  is  precisely  what 
your  adapter  has  inflicted  on  me.  He  has  also 
efifected  the  disappearance,  not  only  of  entire 
passages,  but  of  fragments  of  phrases,  the  sup- 
pression of  which  renders  the  whole  work  unin- 
telligible or  absurd.  Thus  in  the  prayer  in  C 
minor,  for  flutes  and  clarionettes,  in  the  middle  of 
the  allegro,  the  adapter  has  not  perceived  that  it  is 
an  adagio  written  with  the  signs  of  the  allegro  in 
which  it  is  put,  that  a  semibreve  in  it  invariably 
represents  a  crotchet,  three  semibreves  joined  and 
sustained  represent  a  minim,  and  that  conse- 
quently four  bars  of  the  allegro  movement  are  re- 
quired to  one  single  actual  bar  of  the  adagio 
theme.  The  adapter,  then,  finding  the  prayer  too 
long,  and  paying  no  attention  to  the  contrasted 
action  which  goes  on  simultaneously  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  orchestra,  has  cut  it  in  such  a  way 
that  no  kind  of  sense  can  possibly  be  discovered  in 
it ;  he  has  removed  isolated  bars  which  in  reality 
only  represent  one  measure  of  the  slow  movement 
wherein  the  phrase  develops  itself,  and  the  rhythm, 
by  this  means  rendered  false,  necessarily  brings 
about  a  conclusion  as  unforeseen  as  it  is  stupid. 
This  is  exactly  what  he  has  not  appreciated.  As 
ret^ards  the  mutilation  Avhich  effects  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  whole  of  the  grand  crescendo  of 
the  climax,  it  is  evident  that  it  entirely  destroys 
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the  eifect  of  the  re-entry  of  the  theme  in  F 
major,  which  did  not  reappear  either  in  so 
brusquely  trivial  a  manner  or  without  passing 
through  certain  transformations  which  gave  more 
force  and  power  to  the  return  of  the  primitive 
idea  reproduced  in  its  integrity.  But  it  would  be 
too  severe  a  task  to  follow  the  traces  of  the  jagged 
scissors  of  my  censor ;  I  will  content  myself  with 
protesting  anew  that  the  only  overture  to  the  'Francs 
Juges  arranged  for  four  hands  which  I  acknowledge, 
is  that  just  published  by  M.  Richault  in  Paris, 
andM.  Schlesinger  in  Berlin;  and  even  that  of 
M.  Schlesinger,  although  printed  from  a  manu- 
script furnished  to  hira  by  myself,  differs  slightly 
from  the  Paris  edition  in  certain  places,  owing  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  parts  are  placed  at  the 
extremities  of  the  clavier.  These  slight  modifica- 
tions have  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  several  able 
pianists,  such  as  MM.  Chopin,  Osborne,  Schunke, 
Swinski,  Benedict,  and  Eberwein,  who  were  kind 
enough  to  go  over  the  proofs  and  give  me  their 
advice.  Every  other  similar  publication  of  this 
work,  whether  attributed  to  me  or  not,  I  formally 
repudiate,  and  in  this  matter  I  pray  that  God  may 
pardon  the  adapters  as  I  pardon  them. 

XXIII. 

To  RoBEiiT  Schumann. 

Paris,  February  19,  1837. 
I  am  much  indebted  to  you  for  the  interest  you 
have  been  good  enough  to  take  up  to  this  time  in 
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several  of  my  compositions.  I  am  told  that,  thanks 
to  you,  the  overture  to  the  Francs  Juges  has  been 
heard  at  Leipsic,  and  that  the  superior  manner  in 
which  it  was  performed  contributed  in  no  slight 
degree  to  the  favourable  reception  accorded  to  it 
by  the  public.  Will  you  kindly  convey  ray  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  artists  concerned.  The 
patience  displayed  by  them  in  studying  this 
difficult  work  has  all  the  more  value  in  my  eyes  on 
account  of  the  small  reason  I  have,  as  yet,  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  various  musical  societies  who 
have  thought  fit  to  make  the  same  experiment. 
Apart  from  those  of  Douai  and  Dijon,  the  re- 
mainder have  been  discouraged  after  a  single  re- 
hearsal, and  the  work,  after  having  been  mutilated 
in  a  thousand  diiferent  ways,  has  been  consigned 
to  the  shade  of  the  libraries  as  worthy,  at  most,  of 
a  pla,ce  in  a  collection  of  monstrosities.  It  seems 
also  that  an  experiment,  conducted  after  a  similar 
fashion,  has  furnished  considerable  amusement  to 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  ;  several 
Parisian  artists  with  whom  the  English  virtuosi 
did  not  disdain  to  associate  themselves  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  who  knew  my  work  perfectly  through 
having  performed  it  in  Paris,  have  confessed  to 
me  that  they  joined  heartily  in  the  British  merri- 
ment, but  from  a  totally  different  motive. 

Imagine  the   effect  of  the   movements   in  the 

adagio  taken  twice  as  fast  as  they  ought  to  have 

-been,  with  a  corresponding  slowness  in  the  allegro, 

the   result  being    to    produce    that   monotonous 
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mezzo  termine  so  insupportable  to  any  one  possess- 
ing the  slightest  musical  sentiment ;  conceive  the 
violins  reading  at  sight  still  more  difficult  passages, 
in  spite  of  the  tempo  confortahile  given  to  the 
allegro,  the  trombones  commencing  ten  or  twelve 
bars  too  soon,  and  the  drummer  losing  his  head  in 
the  three-time  rhjtlim,  and  you  will  have  some 
idea  of  the  charming  confusion  which  ensued.  I 
do  not  dispute  the  cleverness  of  the  philharmonic 
gentlemen  of  the  Argyle  Rooms.  God  forbid  I 
I  merely  point  out  the  strange  system  upon 
which  the  rehearsals  are  conducted.  Here,  too, 
we  certainly  evolve  very  indifferent  music  out  of 
the  first  trial  of  a  new  piece  ;  but  as,  in  our 
ojDinion,  science  is  not  inherent  in  anybody,  not 
even  in  English  artists,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  attentively  and  courageously  study- 
ing what  is  difficult  of  comprehension  at  first 
sight,  we  begin  over  again  three  times,  four  times, 
ten  times  if  necessary,  and  day  after  day  for  several 
days.  In  this  way  we  succeed  in  producing  a  per- 
formance which  is  nearly  always  correct,  and  oc- 
casionally impressive.  You  have,  doubtless,  acted 
thus  at  Leipsic,  and,  I  repeat,  such  perseverance, 
in  the  absence  of  the  author  interested  in  ensuring: 
the  success  of  his  work,  is  as  honourable  to  the 
executants  as  it  is  flattering  to  the  composer  and 
deserving  of  his  gratitude.  It  is  so  rare  a  thing, 
however,  that  I  have  a  thousand  times  repented  of 
having  so  thoughtlessly  permitted  the  publication 
of  the  work  in  question.     While  on  this  subject,  I 
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owe  you  a  confession,  and  I  beg  you  will  convey  it 
also  to  the  publisher,  M.  Hoffmeister  ;  it  will 
serve  as  my  reply  to  the  oSers  he  has  made  me  in 
connection  with  the  publication  of  my  symphonies. 
Last  year  I  received  letters,  almost  simultaneously, 
from  Vienna  and  Milan,  asking  for  manuscript 
copies  of  these  two  works,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
having  them  printed,  but  merely  to  allow  of  their 
being  heard.  A  few  months  ago  a  similar  letter 
reached  me  from  New  Orleans.  The  very  advan- 
tageous terms  which  accompanied  these  requests 
had  no  effect  upon  me ;  I  refused  invariably, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  the  fear  of  being  mis- 
represented through  an  incorrect  or  incomplete 
performance.  If  I  owe  it  to  my  good  fortune  that 
the  overture  to  the  Francs  Juges  found  at  Leipsic 
interpreters  as  conscientious  as  they  are  clever,  and 
a  leader  like  yourself  to  animate  their  zeal,  you 
yourself  can  see  that,  so  far  from  my  having  had 
the  same  experience  everywhere,  what  happened 
in  England  savoured  somewhat  of  brutality  ;  and 
I  ought  to  add  that,  as  this  overture  is  the  first 
piece  of  instrumental  music  I  ever  wrote,  the  com- 
positions which  have  succeeded  it  have  very ' 
naturally  been  calculated  to  admit  of  broader 
treatment,  to  assimilate  to  themselves  a  greater 
amount  of  musical  substance,  and  to  rest  upon  a 
greater  number  of  points  of  support.  These 
naturally  furnish  so  many  additional  chances 
against  the  work  being  easy  of  performance.  A 
very  rare  genius  is  necessary  for  the  creation  of 
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such  works  as  the  artists  and  the  public  alike 
comprehend  at  first  si*]^ht,  and  whose  simplicity 
bring-s  them  home  to  the  masses,  like  the  Pyrmids 
of  Djizeh.  Unfortunately,  I  am  not  one  of  those 
geniuses  ;  I  require  an  abundance  of  means  to 
produce  any  effect,  and  I  should  be  afraid  of  for- 
feiting the  good  opinion  of  my  musical  friends  for 
ever  if,  through  any  premature  publication,  I  were 
to  expose  my  symphonies,  which  are  too  young  to 
travel  without  me,  to  a  more  cruel  mutilation  even 
than  has  befallen  my  old  overture.  That  fate,  you 
may  be  quite  sure,  will  befall  them  everywhere, 
except  in  hospitable  and  artistic  towns  like  your 
own. 

And,  moreover,  I  will  confess  to  you,  I  love  these 
poor  children  of  mine  with  a  paternal  love  which 
has  no  Spartan  element  in  it,  for  I  would  a  thousand 
times  rather  that  they  should  remain  obscure,  but 
intact,  than  send  them  far  afield  in  search  of  glory 
or  frightful  wounfls  and  death. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand,  and  I 
make  the  admission  at  the  risk  of  appearing 
ridiculous,  how  wealthy  painters  can,  without 
considerable  internal  suffering,  separate  them- 
selves from  their  finest  works  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
broad  pieces,  and,  as  is  done  every  day,  scatter 
them  abroad  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
This  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  offer  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  cupidity  of  the  celebrated 
anatomist  Ruisch,  who,  on  the  death  of  his 
daughter,  a  young  girl  aged  sixteen,  after  having 
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contrived,  bj  means  of  the  ingenious  method  of 
injection  invented  by  him,  to  restore  permanently 
to  the  beloved  corpse  the  aspect  of  life  and  health, 
could  not  resist  the  golden  inducements  held  out 
to  him  by  a  certain  monarch,  and  surrendered  to 
him  the  masterpiece  of  an  art,  at  that  time  new,  in 
the  form  of  the  dead  body  of  his  own  daughter. 

Writers,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  stand  alone 
in  their  privilege  of  being  able  to  sell  their  works 
without  running  too  many  risks  of  seeing  them 
disfigured,  as  happens  to  musicians,  or  of  losing 
sight  of  them  for  ever,  as  is  the  case  with  painters 
and  sculptors.  Even  dramatic  poets  are,  in  spite 
of  themselves,  exposed,  by  printing  their  pieces, 
to  seeing  them  performed  iu  a  mutilated  shape, 
and  more  or  less  badly  before  a  public  more  or  less 
incapable  of  understanding  them,  with  the  ad- 
ditional risk  of  hearing  them  hissed  and  hooted. 
Byron  underwent  that  sad  experience  with  his 
Marino  Faliero.  No,  there  is  intense  joy  for  a 
composer  in  brooding  over,  so  to  speak,  his  work, 
and  in  shielding  it,  for  as  long  a  tinje  as  possible, 
from  the  storms  which  indifferent  orchestras,  bad 
singers,  incompetent  conductors,  and  quadrille 
vendors,  conjure  up  around  it ;  he  j&nds  unspeak- 
able happiness  in  only  allowing  it  to  be  brought 
into  the  light  of  day  at  long  intervals,  when 
assiduous  care  has  imparted  all  possible  brilliancy 
to  its  beauty,  when  the  air  is  pure,  the  weather 
calm  and  serene,  and  the  society  chosen. 

The  number  of  compositions  capable  of  being 
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thus  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  the  press^  that  lion 
tjueerens  quern  devoret,  without  risk  of  condemning 
them  to  absokite  obscurity,  is  unfortunately  very 
inconsiderable  indeed ;  do  not  let  us  place  it  within 
still  narrower  limits. 

Do  you  not  believe  that  Weber,  even  assuming 
him  to  be  as  fond  of  celebrity  as  he  is  supposed  to 
have  beeuj  if  he  had  known  how  his  Der  Freyschiltz 
■was  going  to  be  hacked  about  in  Paris,  would,  at 
such  a  price,  have  indignantly  rejected  even  the 
glory  he  was  destined  to  achieve  among  as  9  It 
is  an  insult  to  his  memory  to  suppose  otherwise. 

But  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  prevent  it. 
Althouo'h  he  had  never  allowed  his  score  to  be 
printed,  he  had  sold  copies  of  it,  and  that  was 
sufficient  to  deprive  him  of  all  control  over  it  for 
ever.  But  I  will  not  inflict  upon  you  any  more  of 
my  comparisons,  which  you,  no  doubt,  will  con- 
sider very  ambitious,  and  I  will  merely  add  that 
the  favourable  verdict  of  Germany,  that  land  of 
music,  is  so  valuable  in  my  eyes,  and  will  be,  I 
fear,  so  difficult  of  acquisition,  if  indeed  I  ever 
succeed  in  obtaining  it,  that  I  cannot  but  wait  until 
1  shall  be  able,  in  person,  and  as  a  pilgrim,  to  lay 
at  its  feet  my  humble  offering.  To  ensure  its  re- 
ception then,  I  shall  have  great  need  of  your 
friendly  assistance  as  well  as  of  your  noble  and 
distinguished  talent. 

Until  that  time  comes  I  trust  that  my  reserve 
will  be  regarded  only  as  a  very  natural  distrust, 
for  which  there  has  already  been  too  much  justifi- 
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cation.  I  shall  content  myself,  therefore,  for  the 
present,  with,  cruising,  like  a  prudent  navigator, 
off  my  own  coasts  without  risking  shipwreck  by 
undertaking  a  long  voyage. 

Such  are  my  motives,  and  you,  I  hope,  will  ap- 
preciate them. 

I  cannot  bring  my  letter  to  a  close  without  tell- 
ing you  of  the  many  pleasant  hours  I  have  lately 
spent  in  the  perusal  o£  your  admirable  pianoforte 
works ;  there  appears  to  me  to  have  been  no 
exaggeration  whatever  in  their  having  been 
described  to  me  as  the  logical  continuation  of 
those  by  Weber,  Beethoven,  and  Schubert.  Liszt, 
who  so  described  them  to  me,  will,  by  means 
of  his  incomparable  playing,  be  always  giving 
me  a  more  complete  idea  of  them,  and  will  make 
me  more  intimately  acquainted  with  them.  He 
has  an  idea  of  introducing  your  sonata,  called 
Clara,  at  one  of  those  magnificent  evenings  when  he 
assembles  round  him  the  elite  of  our  musical  public. 
I  shall  then  be  able  to  speak  to  you  with  more 
confidence  about  the  ense?nble,  as  well  as  the  details 
of  those  essentially  new  and  progressive  com- 
positions. 

XXIV. 

To  Maurice  Schlesingee. 

Paris,  January  7,  1838. 
Mt  Dear  Maurice, 

I  am  in  absolute  need  of  repose  and 
protection  against  albums.  For  a  whole  fortnight 
have  I  been  seeking  in  vain  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
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wherein  to  dream,  at  my  leisure,  about  the  over- 
ture to  my  opera;  my  inability  to  find  them  is  a 
punishment  of  which  you  have  no  idea,  but  which, 
to  me,  is  positively  unbearable.  I  warn  you,  there- 
fore, that  even  if  I  have  to  live  on  bread  and 
water,  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  a  word  about  any  kind 
of  criticism  until  my  score  is  finished.  Meyerbeer, 
Liszt,  Chopin,  and  Kalkbrenner  have  no  need  of 
my  praises.  Moreover,  your  albums,  I  am  sure, 
contain  many  charming  pieces  which  you  do  not 
mention  any  more  than  the  names  of  those  who 
have  written  them.  But  I  am  driven  to  extremities ; 
for  some  time  to  come  I  want  leisure  and  liberty 
enough  to  enable  me  to  finish  my  work.  In  short, 
I  want  to  be  an  artist ;  I  will  be  a  galley-slave 
again  afterwards.  Until  then  let  no  one  mention 
criticism  to  me ;  I  am  worried,  overwhelmed,  ex- 
terminated. Do  not  come  and  drive  me  into  my 
lair  again,  for  that  would  be  a  revolting  act  of  in- 
humanity. I  have  never  reckoned  myself  among 
the  apologists  of  suicide ;  but  I  have  a  pair  of 
loaded  pistols  by  me,  and  in  the  state  of  exaspera- 
tion to  which  you  are  able  to  drive  me,  I  should  be 
capable  of  blowing  your  brains  out. 

XXY. 

To  Liszt. 

Pakis,  August  6,  1839. 
I    should   very   much    like,     my    dear    friend, 
to    be    able   to    tell   you   absolutely   everything 
that  is    going  on  in  our  musical  world,  or,  at  all 
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events,  as  much  as  I  know,  the  transactions  that 
are  being  carried  out,  the  bargains  that  are  being 
struck,  the  underground  passages  and  mines  that 
are  being  dug,  and  the  platitudes  that  are  being 
uttered ;  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  my  recital  would 
interest  you.  It  would  not  present  any  novel 
features  to  your  gaze ;  the  study  of  Italian 
manners  has  given  you  a  surfeit  of  all  such 
tricks,  and  what  goes  on  in  Paris  is  horribly  like 
what  you  have  seen  practised  at  Milan. 

Besides,  you  will  not  have  the  heart  to  laugh  at 
it  all.  You  are  not  one  of  those  beings  who  find 
subjects  for  mirth  in  the  outrages  which  the  muse 
we  serve  has  to  endure.  You  would,  on  the  con- 
trary, hide  at  all  risks  the  stains  on  her  virgin 
robe  and  the  sad  rents  iu  her  divine  tail. 

Do  not  let  us  talk,  then,  of  enormities  which 
would  irritate  you  as  much  as  they  do  me,  and 
against  which  we  cannot  even  protest  in  freedom. 
I  am  only  going  to  try  to  give  you  a  superficial 
idea  of  what  goes  on  at  our  concerts,  at  our  lyric 
theatres,  among  our  virtuosi,  our  singers  and  our 
composers :  and  I  will  do  it  without  passion,  with- 
out either  praise  or  blame ;  in  a  word,  with  the 
absolute  calm  of  an  adept  of  that  famous  philo- 
sophical school  which  we  founded  at  Rome  in  the 
year  of  grace,  1830,  and  which  had  for  its  title — 
JScole  de  V indifference  ahsolue  en  matiere  univer- 
■selle. 

This  form  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  me  to 
dispense    with   theories   and    developments,    and 
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permits  me  to  let  fall  the  fact  heavily,  brutally,  and 
without  disquieting  myself  about  details.  I  begin, 
not  in  chronological  order,  but  with  that  which  is 
of  most  recent  date. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  while  I  was  smoking 
my  cigar,  as  is  my  wont,  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens,  somebody  seized  me  suddenly  by  the  arm ; 
it  was  Batta,  just  arrived  from  London. 

"  What  is  going  on  in  London  ?  "  said  I. 

"Absolutely  nothing;  they  despise  everything 
there,  music,  poetry,  the  drama,  everything  except 
the  Italian  Opera,  where  the  presence  of  the  Queen 
attracts  the  crowd  ;  all  the  other  musical  associa- 
tions are  abandoned.  I  consider  myself  fortunate 
in  not  being  out  of  pocket  by  the  expenses  of  my 
trip  and  my  stay  there,  and  in  having  been  ap- 
plauded at  two  or  three  concerts ;  that  is  all  I  have 
got  out  of  British  hospitality.  But  I  arrived  too 
late,  and  the  same  sort  of  fate  befell  Artot  who,  in 
spite  of  his  success  at  the  Philharmonic  Society 
and  the  incontestable  charm  of  his  talent,  is  very 
much  dispirited." 

"  And  Doehler  ?  " 

''  Doehler  is  in  the  same  plight," 

"  And  Thalberg  ?  " 

"  Thalberg  is  in  the  provinces." 

"  And  Benedict  ?  " 

"  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  first  attempt, 
he  is  writing  a  new  English  opera." 

"  And  Madame  Gars-Dorus  ?  " 

"  Madame  Gras  became  popular  in  a  few  days ; 
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she  has  held  her  own  against  the  Italians ;  she 
sang  everywhere  and  her  name  never  appeared  on 
the  bills  unless  accompanied  by  the  description, 
*  unrivalled  singer,'  in  very  large  letters.  I  hear 
she  failed  here  (in  Paris)  when  she  appeared  in 
Guillaume  Tell?" 

"  That  is  so." 

"  How  was  that  ?  " 

"  Will  you  drink  ?  " 

"No,  I  am  off.  Come  to  Halle's  this  evening; 
we  will  drink  then  and  have  some  music." 

"  Good." 

M.  Halle  is  a  young  German  pianist,  who  is  tall 
and  thin  and  has  long  hair,  who  plays  the  piano 
magnificently,  and  who  divines  music  before  he 
has  read  it — in  other  words,  he  resembles  you. 
At  his  house  I  met  his  fellow-countryman,  M. 
Heller.  Real  talent,  vast  musical  intelligence, 
rapid  conception,  great  facility  of  execution — such 
are  the  qualifications  as  composer  and  pianist  with 
which  he  is  credited  by  all  those  who  know  him 
well,  and  I  am  one  of  the  number. 

Halle  and  Batta  played  a  sonata  in  B  flat  by 
Felix  Mendelssohn.  The  masterly  construction 
and  firm  style  of  this  composition  were  generally 
admired.  "  It  is  the  work  of  a  great  master," 
said  Heller.  We  echoed  the  sentiment  in  beer. 
Then  followed  Beethoven's  sonata  in  A  major,  and 
the  first  movement  drew  from  the  audience  excla- 
mations, oaths  and  expressions  of  enthusiasm ;  the 
minuet  and  the  finale  served  to  redouble  our  musical 
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exaltation,  altliough  champagne  bj  tliis  time  had 
been  put  in  circulation. 

And  on  this  point  somebody  said  that  good  beer 
was  good,  but  that  champagne  was  better. 

Indefatigable  wanderer  !  When  are  you  coming 
back  to  give  us  back  those  musical  evenings  over 
which  you  presided  so  worthily?  Between  our- 
selves, there  used  to  be  too  many  people  at  those 
gatherings  ;  there  was  too  much  talking,  too  much 
philosophising,  and  not  enough  listening.  You 
used  to  dispense  a  fearful  amount  of  inspiration, 
enough  to  have  given  the  vertigo  to  iifew  without 
all  the  others. 

Do  you  remember  that  evening  at  Legouve's 
house,  and  the  sonata  in  C  sharp  minor,  the  ex- 
tinguished lamp,  the  five  listeners  lying  down  on 
the  carpet  in  the  dark,  our  mesmerization,  the 
tears  of  Legouve  and  myself,  the  respectful 
silence  of  Schcelcher,  and  the  astonishment  of  M. 
Goubeaux  ?  Good  heavens  !  How  sublime  you 
were  that  night  !  But  I  am  forgetting  that  T 
belong  to  the  school  of  indifferents.  I  come  back 
to  it. 

The  Industrial  Exhibition  has  been  productive 
of  volumes  of  criticisms  this  year;  there  has  been 
no  end  of  disputing  and  wrangling  for  and  against 
pianos  and  organs;  I  have  witnessed  moments  when 
a  law-suit  about  a  flute  was  within  an  ace  of  being 
instituted,  and  when  an  adjusting  screw  has  almost 
provoked  a  pitched  battle. 

I  do  not  quite  see  what  all  the  disturbance  is 
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about,  because,  wben  all  is  said  and  done,  we 
artists  have  continually  to  put  up  as  best  we  can^ 
and  without  saying  a  word,  with  criticisms  at  least 
as  unjust  and  ridiculous  as  any  that  have  been 
passed  upon  the  musical  instrument  makers.  And 
yet  we  are  not  wanting  in  amour  propre,  our 
sensibility  is  not  extinct,  far  from  it,  and  we  could 
defend  ourselves,  though  we  do  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  by  some  extraordinary 
chance  a  critic  is  kind  to  us  we  thank  him  when 
the  opportunity  offers,  but  we  do  not  run  after  him 
to  do  so,  and  very  often  indeed  we  carry  our  want 
of  politeness  to  such  a  pitch  that  we  forget  to  send 
him  a  card.  So  far  from  acting  thus,  the  exhibi- 
tors who  have  been  praised  have  shown  exemplary 
gratitude ;  what  with  calls,  letters,  and  presents, 
they  have  left  nothing  undone  to  give  expression 
to  it.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  been 
scarcely  mentioned  or  have  been  subjected  to  ad- 
verse criticism  could  not  understand  why  they  were 
not  allowed  to  run  full  tilt  against  the  critic,  and 
kill  him  in  a  corner  like  a  mad  dog.  Anybody 
may  say  what  he  thinks,  and  even  what  he  does 
not  think,  about  the  greatest  artists,  the  most 
magnificent  works,  and  the  best-recognised  indif- 
ferent ones,  without  very  much  attention  being  paid 
to  the  matter,  but  not  to  appreciate  the  price  of  a 
new  double-bass  peg,  or  to  praise  a  viola  bridge — 
these  are  events  which  make  an  immense  and 
prodigiously  prolonged  noise  in  the  world. 
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A  new  way  of  making  money  lias  been  dis- 
covered in  connection  with  the  Italian  Opera.  The 
singers  at  our  Grand  Opera  house  are  going  to  de- 
clare ojjen  war  against  the  ultramontane  singers, 
and  there  is  an  idea  of  assembling  the  two  troupes 
in  the  hall  in  the  Rue  Le  Peletier.  The  struggle 
will  be  severe;  Lablache  against Levasseur,  Rubini 
against  Duprez,  Tamburini  against  Deriris,  Grisi 
against  Mademoiselle  Nathan,  and  all  of  them 
against  the  treasury.  We  shall  be  present  to  com- 
pile a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  The  Director 
will  also  have  the  management  of  the  London 
house ;  he  will  perhaps  make  a  lot  of  money  and 
the  whole  thing  will  be  a  grand  success  ;  it  is  all 
one  to  me,  I  belong  to  the  sect  of  the  indifferent. 

It  is  for  the  merchants  to  calculate  how  much 
their  musical  wares,  thrown  upon  the  market  in 
this  way,  will  bring  them  in  on  an  average.  They 
are  the  people  to  be  anxious  about  the  duration 
of  their  singing  instruments.  As  for  me,  if  I 
were  not  an  indifferent,  I  should  say  exactly  as 
you  would,  "  I  prefer  music  to  it  all.^^ 

Duponchel  will  retain  the  supreme  direction  of 
the  costumes  ;  consequently,  you  need  not  distress 
yourself;  both  art  and  artists  will  be  well  dressed. 

Many  people  say  that  the  orchestra  of  the  Opera 
is  either  tired,  or  neglectful,  or  sick  of  its  task. 
The  other  day  I  heard  some  habitues  complain 
that  the  instruments  were  not  in  tune  ;  they  pre- 
tended that  the  right  wing  of  the  instrumental 
mass  had  an  incessant  tendency  to  get  a  quarter  of 

VOL.    I.  L 
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a  tone  above  tlie  left  wing — a  piece  of  exorbitant 
pretension,  if  tbese  gentlemen  are  to  be  believed. 

'■'■  And  you  suffer  in  silence?"  I  said  to  one  of 
them. 

"I  never  said  that  I  suffered  at  all;  fii'st  of  all 
because  I  never  said  anything  about  it,  and 
secondly,     ....■" 

Don  Juan  is  performed  occasionally,  wheu  they 
do  not  know  what  else  to  give.  If  Mozart  could 
revisit  the  earth,  he  would  possibly  say,  like 
the  president  mentioned  by  Moliere,  that  he  did 
not  care  about  being  performed.  Spontini,  on  the 
contrary,  was  anxious  to  be  performed,  and  he  has 
had  his  wish.  At  the  Opera  they  do  not  like  any- 
body to  hint  at  a  reproduction  of  their  old  master- 
pieces. Ambroise  Thomas,  Morel  and  I  were  say- 
ing the  other  day  that  we  would  give  five  hundred 
francs  for  a  good  performance  of  La  Vestale.  As 
we  knew  the  score  by  heart  we  sang  it  until  mid- 
night, but  you  were  sadly  wanted  for  the 
accompaniment. 

The  case  of  Spontini   has  been  defended  in  a 

pamphlet  by  a  friend  of  ours,   Emile  D ,  and 

several  of  the  newspapers  have  made  common 
cause  with  him.  The  battle  was  all  but  won, 
when  Spontini  thought  fit  to  rej)ublish  a  letter, 
which  was  printed  in  Berlin  two  or  three  years 
ago,  on  music  and  modern  musicians.^     Spontini's 

*  This  letter,  addressed  by  Spontini  to  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  publicly  discussed.  M.  Monnier  de  la 
Sizeranue  upheld  its  counlusions,  which  were  rejected  after  a 
speech  from  M.  Taschereau. 
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adversaries  would  have  paid  a  thousand  crowns 
for  the  publication  of  this  letter,  which  he  gave 
them  for  nothing.  That  does  not  prevent  La 
Vestale  being"  a  masterpiece ,  but  it  does  ensure  our 
never  hearinjj  it  ajjain. 

You  have  seen  that  the  i^ost  of  Professor  of 
Composition,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Pacr_,  has  been 
.given  to  M.  Carafti.  It  is  confidently  stated  that 
my  '^indifferent^'  system  is  beginning  to  be 
appreciated  by  the  Ministry,  The  orange  trees  in 
the  Jardin  Mussard  are  already  bearing  fruit ; 
Theophile  de  Ferriere  was  stabbed  by  some 
person  unknown,  as  he  was  leaving  the  Opera- 
Comique ;  he  is  much  better.  Heine  still  spells  his 
name  with  an  e;  he  lives  in  the  Rue  des  Martyrs. 
Somebody  has  robbed  me  of  his  charming  book 
upon  Italy.  Have  you  read  his  Bains  de  Lucques  ? 
Venetian  nights  are  in  store  for  us  at  the  Casino ; 
they  have  there  an  orchestra  of  a  hundred  and 
forty  musicians,  that  is  to  say  when  sixty  of  them 
are  not  wanted  at  the  same  time  for  the  concerts 
in  the  Champs-Elysees.  There  is  a  microscope 
lighted  by  gas,  and  I  have  seen  mites  look  as  large 
in  it  as  melons.  I  give  you  all  my  news  as  it 
-comes. 

P.  Hiller  has  sent  me  from  Milan  a  fine  piece  out 
of  his  Bomilda.  I  am  told  that  Kossini  is  selling 
such  fish  as  never  were  seen  ;^  I  would  bet  that  he 
is  just  as  much  bored  in  his  villa  as  his  big  fish  are 
in  their  pond.     He  is  always  saying,  "■  What  does 

*  Eossini  was  living  at  this  time  in  Boulogne. 
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that  matter  to  me  ?  "  If  he  were  not  so  fond  of 
his  enormons  fish,  he  would  perhaps  have  an 
inclination  towards  absolute  indifference,  but  I  doubt 
it. 

One  of  our  enemies  wanted  the  other  day  to 
precipitate  himself  from  the  Vendome  column  ;  he 
gave  the  care-taker  forty  francs  to  let  him  go  up, 
and  then  he  abandoned  his  project.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  will  be  a  foyer  for  the  musicians 
in  the  new  house  promised  for  the  Opera-Comique, 
for  at  the  present  time  in  the  Bourse  Theatre,  the 
unfortunate  people  are  obliged  to  tune  their  in- 
struments before  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  coram 
pojpulo,  the  result  of  which  is  that  while  the 
oboes  and  violins  give  out  their  A,  the  trom- 
bones are  groaning  B  flat.  In  good  sooth,  in- 
difference is  out  of  the  question  in  such  a  case ;; 
it  is  terrible. 

Last  month  M.  Wilhem  gave  two  public  per- 
formances ;  his  five  hundred  pupils  in  singing  were 
loudly  applauded  ;  I  did  not  think  their  execution 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  improve.  All  these  young  men 
and  children  have  a  hopelessly  vulgar  rhythmic 
sentiment.  They  hammer  out  the  tune,  and 
convert  everything  more  or  less  into  a  march 
movement.  If  one  compares  the  old  ignorance  of 
the  lower  orders  with  their  present  knowledge,  the 
result  is  undoubtedly  very  good  ;  but  to  know  is  not 
everything  in  music ;  it  is  necessary  to  feel  also, 
and  I  think  the  Parisian  public  is  too  fond  of  the 
vaudeville  and  the  drums. 
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The  opera  by  Ruolz*  is  in  rehearsal  after  an 
interval  of  two  months  and  a  half;  the  actors  con- 
sequently do  not  know  a  note  of  it,  but  the  dresses 
ure  ready,  and  Duponchel  wants  to  put  it  on  the 
stage  next  Friday.  Chopin  is  not  coining  back; 
he  was  reported  to  be  ill,  but  it  was  nothing. 
Dumas  has  written  a  delightful  play,f  but  that  is 
not  within  ray  domain.  I  have  finished  ;  I  have 
nothing  more. 

Good-bye;  my  indifference  does  not  go  so  far  as 
to  reconcile  me  to  your  long  absence.  Come 
back,  then  ;  it  is  high  time  you  did  for  our  sakes, 
and,  I  hope,  for  your  own. 

XXVI. 

To  M.  BuLOz. 
Paris,  November  22,  1840. 
Sir, 

In  the  account  published  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  of  the  festival  given  by  me  at  the 
Ojpera,  some  errors  have  been  made  in  regard  to 
facts  which  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  ask 
you  to  correct. 

The  writer  of  the  article  seeks  to  prove  me 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  high  treason  with  respect  to 
Gliick  and  Palestrina.  "  Poor  Gliick  !  "  he  says, 
*'you  never  dreamt  when,  in  days  gone  by,  you 
evoked  the  spirits  of  hate  and  rage,  by  the  sound 

*  JLa  Vendetta,  an  opera  iu  three  acts,  which  was  only  per- 
formed a  few  times. 

t  Mademoiselle  de  Belle-Isle. 
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of  your  trombones,  that  the  time  would  come  when- 
M.  Berlioz  would  make  you  a  present  of  a  few 
ophicleides;  and  Palestrina,  too,  that  peaceful 
master  with  his  calm  and  religious  inspiration 
underlying  the  pomp  of  voices  and  instruments, 
has  been  dragged  forth  from  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
where  a  soprano  or  two  sufficed  for  his  melodies, 
to  be  crushed." 

First  of  all,  the  act  of  Iphigenie  was  performed 
precisely  as  the  author  wrote  it;  no  ophicleides 
were  heard  in  it.  As  for  Palestrina,  a  few  sajprani 
were  so  far  from  sufficing  him,  that  his  madrigal, 
Alia  riva  del  Tebro,  a  profane  composition,  by  the 
way,  which  could  never  have  been  heard  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  is  for  four  parts,  sop7'ani„  con- 
tralti,  tenori,  and  hassi.  Some  strange  preoccupa- 
tion must,  therefore,  have  been  at  work  to  lead  to 
the  discovery  that  a  chorus  sung  from  the  text  of 
the  composer  without  accorrfpaniment  had  been 
crushed  under  instrumental  pomp. 

These  are  the  errors,  and  they  are  calculated  to 
injure  me  in  my  character  of  interpreter  of  masters 
whom  I  admire,  and  who  are  the  only  ones  I  care 
about  reviving. 

XXVII. 

To  Joseph  d'Oetigue. 

Leipsic,  February  28,  1843. 
I  ought  to  have  written  to  you  long  ago,  but  the 
galley-slave  existence  which   I  am  leading  appears 
to  me  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  delay.      I  have- 
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been,  and  still  am,  ill  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
credible fatij^fue  caused  by  the  rehearsals  at  Dres- 
den and  Leipsic.  Picture  to  yourself  my  having 
conducted  in  Dresden,  in  twelve  days,  eight  re- 
hearsals of  three  hours  and  a  half  each,  and  two 
concerts,  besides  having-  had  on  one  occasion  to  go 
from  Leipsic  to  Dresden  and  back  again  the  same 
day,  which  means  a  railway  journey  of  sixty 
leagues,  to  prepare  my  two  concerts,  and  to  return 
to  assist  at  the  one  given  by  Mendelssohn  here. 
Mendelssohn  has  been  charming,  attentive,  excel- 
lent— in  a  word,  a  good  fellow  all  round.  We  ex- 
changed hdtoris  in  token  of  friendship. 

He  is  a  really  great  master ;  I  say  it  in  spite  of 
his  enthusiastic  compliments  about  my  romances, 
for  he  has  never  said  a  word  about  my  symphonies, 
my  overtures,  or  my  Requiem  J^  He  has  performed 
here  for  the  first  time  his  Nwit  du  Sabhjif  on  a 
poem  by  Goethe,  and  I  assure  you  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  admirable  orchestral  and  choral  compo- 
sitions that  could  possibly  be  heard.  Schumann, 
the  taciturn  Schumann,  was  quite  electrified  by 
the  Offertorium  in  my  Requiem.  He  opened  his 
mouth  the  other  da}^  to  the  great  surprise  of 
those  who  know  him,  to  say  to  me  as  he  shook 
nie  by  the  hand,  "  That  offertorium  surpasses 
all  ! " 

Nothing,  in  fact,  has  ever    produced    such    an 

*  It  will  be  noticed  that,  notwithstanding  the  avowed  hostility 
of  Mendelssohn,  Berlioz  always  did  that  admirable  musiciaa 
justice,  and  no  unhandsome  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  former 
caused  him  to  alter  his  opinion. 
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effect  upon  the  German  public.  The  Leipsic  news- 
papers have  mentioned  it  incessantly  for  some 
days  past_,  and  are  asking  for  a  complete  per- 
formance of  the  Requiem — an  impossibility,  be- 
cause I  am  off  to  Berlin,  and,  besides,  no  means 
exist  here  of  performing  prose  works  on  a  large 
scale. 

At  Dresden  we  did  the  Offertorium  and  the 
Sanctus  twice,  the  Fantastique  once,  Harold  once, 
the  overtures  to  Roi  Lear,  Benvenuto,  and  Cinq 
Mai  (which  stirred  up  the  Saxon  portion  of  the 
audience  wonderiuWy),  the  Benvenuto  cavatina,  one 
of  the  new  melodies  recently  instrumented,  the 
romance  for  violin,  two  excerpts  from  Romeo,  and 
the  apotheosis  (twice)  with  double  orchestra  and 
chorus,  just  as  we  did  it  at  the  opera  in  Paris 
before  I  left.  Reissiger  conducted  the  minor 
orchestra. 

At  my  concert  here  I  gave  the  Roi  Lear,  the 
Fantastique,  which  astonished  rather  than  touched 
them :  the  finale  (the  Sahhat)  was  played  with 
wonderful  precision  and  almost  diabolical  fury.  I 
"was  afterwards  asked  to  contribute  to  a  concert 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pooi',  and  I  gave  the  Roi 
Lear  again,  a  melody  with  orchestra,  and  the 
everlasting  Offertorium.  These  three  compositions 
have  decidedly  carried  the  good  people  of  Leipsic 
by  storm.  Oh  !  if  I  only  had  a  room  and  a  chorus 
at  my  disposal  in  Paris  without  being  jDut  to 
ridiculous  expense,  how  many  things  now  almost 
unknown  would  I  not  produce  ! 
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In  the  other  four  towns  where  I  have  given 
concerts,  the  greatest  impression  has  been  made 
by  the  overtures  to  King  Lear,  the  Francs  Juges, 
and  the  open-air  scene  from  the  Symphonie  Fan- 
tastique^  the  adagio  in  the  hast-mentioned  having 
hit  the  public  taste  incomparably  more  than  all 
the  rest.  At  Mannheim  the  two  extracts  from 
Harold,  the  Marche  des  Pelerins  and  the  Serenade, 
have  had  all  the  honours.  We  did  not  attempt  the 
Jinale,  as  the  orchestra  was  too  weak,  but  we  per- 
formed it  at  Dresden.  The  performance  was  not 
equal  to  that  of  Paris ;  there  were  not  violins 
enough^  and  the  trombone  players  were  too  honest 
for  that  orgie  of  brigands. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  bring  off  a  great  perform- 
ance at  Berlin,  after  which  I  shall  return^  giving 
concerts,  if  possible,  on  my  way  back  to  Weimar 
and  Frankfort. 

Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  what  is  being  done 
about  my  treatise  on  instrumentation?  If  you 
know  nothing  about  it,  oblige  me  by  asking 
Schonenberger,  Boulevard  Poissoniere,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing  as  asking  you  to  write  to 
me.  You  can  address  your  letter,  Poste  Kestante, 
Berlin.  Will  you  also  kindly  go  to  the  Opera 
some  evening,  and  say  all  sorts  of  nice  things  from 
me  to  Desmarets  *  showing  him  this  letter '?  You 
can  tell  Dieppo,  too,  that  I  have  not  yet  found  his 
equal,  and  that  the  trombones  who  attempted  the 
Oraison  Funehre   gave    me  a    pain   in   my   chest, 

*  Violoncello  player  at  the  Opera. 
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not  to  mention  my  ears.  As  for  our  young  army 
of  violoncellos,  and  our  brilliant  band  of  violinSj  I 
am  looking"  in  vain  for  tliem  in  Germany;  but 
there  ai'e  capital  trumpets  to  be  found  every- 
vrliere,  sans  i^eur  et  sans  reproches,  and  vei'y  power- 
ful; trombones  are  also  common,  and,  as  a  rule, 
excellent. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Meyerbeer, 
saying-  that  a  fete  commanded  by  the  King  will 
retard  my  rehearsals  for  a  few  days  ;  in  consequence 
of  this  he  has  arrang-ed  for  me  to  g'o  to  Brunswick, 
where  I  am  exj^ected,  and  where  my  Boi  Lear  has 
already  secured  me  some  warm  partisans.  The 
brothers  Muller  write  to  say  that  they  will  do  all 
in  their  power  to  help  me.  I  am,  consequently, 
going  thei'e. 

I  have  given  you  all  my  ncAvs.  Remember  me 
to  all  my  friends  whom  you  see  occasionally,  to 
Perrot  among  others;  kiss  your  children  for  me, 
and  give  my  kind  regards  to  Madame  d'Ortigue. 
Is  she  as  faithful  as  of  yore  to  the  Conservatoire 
concerts  ? 

XXVIII. 

To  M.  Getepenkeel.* 

Paris,  January,  1845. 

It  is  a  very  long  time  since  I  heard   from  you. 

I  do  not  even   know  whether   you   have  received 

the  score  of  the    Carnaval   Romain  and   the  two 

volumes  I  sent   you   through  the  medium  of  the 

Brockhaus  Library.     Whah   is    going  on  in  your 

*  This  letter  belongs  to  the  collection  of  Madame  Vieweg,  of 
Branswick. 
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beloved  town  of  Brunswick?  Are  you  still 
quarrelling  with  the  savants  of  Leipsic.  How 
sensible  I  am  of  all  the  proofs  of  generous  sym- 
pathy which  you  give  me  !  Do  not  leave  me  in 
this  way  for  a  whole  year  without  writing  to  me. 
Since  I  received  your  last  letter,  I  have  undertaken 
a  gi'and  musical  enterprise;  no  less  than  a  concert- 
hall  with  five  hundred  players,  in  the  Circus  in  the 
Champs-Elysees.  It  is  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest room  in  Paris,  but  it  is  situated  almost 
outside  the  town,  and  if  there  is  any  mud  the 
receipts  fall  off  in  cruel  proportion.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  each  concert  brings  its  own 
anxieties,  for  the  expenses  are  enormous  (6,000 
francs).  I  give  the  fourth  concertina  few  days. 
I  should  have  been  very  pleased  or,  rather,  very 
fortunate,  to  have  seen  you  here,  especially  during 
these  dreadful  rehearsals,  which  drive  me  almost 
mad.  I  have  much  more  ti'ouble  with  these  con- 
certs than  with  all  the  preceding  ones.  The  reason 
is  simple ;  the  best  performers  in  my  ordinary 
orchestra  belong  to  that  of  the  Conservatoire, 
and  that  celebrated  Society  prevents  them,  during 
the  whole  of  the  concert  season,  from  taking  any 
part,  at  all  events,  in  my  concerts. 

XXIX. 

To  Michel  Glinka.* 
It  is  not  enough    to   perform  your  music  and  to 
tell  a   number   of  people  that  it   is   fresh,  full  of 

*  A  celebrated  Rnssian  composer,  author  of  the  opera,  La  Vie 
X>our  le  Czar;  Bousslane  et  Liondinila,  a,  number  of  romances, 
&c.,  &c. 
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life,  charming  in  spirit  and  originality ;  I  must  give 
myself  the  pleasure  of  writing  a  few  columns  about 
it,  and  all  the  more  so  because  that  is  my  duty. 

Have  I  not  to  keep  the  public  informed  of  all 
the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  the  kind  which 
take  place  in  Paris  ?  Will  you  then  kindly  give 
me  a  few  notes  about  yourself,  your  early  studies, 
the  musical  institutions  of  Russia,  your  works, 
and,  by  studying  your  score  with  you  so  as  to 
have  a  somewhat  less  imperfect  knowledge  of  it, 
I  may  be  able  to  write  something  readable,  and 
to  give  the  readers  of  the  Debats  an  approximate 
idea  of  your  great  superiority. 

I  am  dreadfully  bothered  with  these  infernal 
concerts,  with  the  pretensions  of  the  artists,  &c., 
but  I  will  make  time  to  write  an  article  upon  a 
subject  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  often  that  I  have 
so  interesting  a  theme. 

XXX. 

To  Louis  Berlioz."^ 
Saturday,  25th  (about  1846), 
My  Dear  Louis, 

Your  mother  is  somewhat  better,  but  she 
is  still  obliged  to  remain  in  bed,  and  to  avoid  talk- 
ing. The  least  emotion,  indeed,  would  be  fatal  to 
her.  Consequently,  do  not  write  her  a  letter  like  the 
last  you  wrote  to  me.  Nothing  is  more  distress- 
ing than  to  see  you  condemned  of  your  own  free- 
will   to    inaction   and    despondency.      You    will 

*  Published  in  Musiciana,  by  M.  Wekerlin.     Paris,  1877. 
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attain  your  eighteenth  year  without  being  in  a 
position  to  embark  in  any  career  whatever.  I 
have  no  fortune  ;  you  will  have  no  profession  ;  how 
are  we  to  live  ? 

You  still  talk  about  being  a  sailor.  Do  you,, 
then,  want  to  leave  me  ?  Because,  once  at  sea,. 
God  only  knows  when  I  shall  see  you  again.  If  I 
were  free  and  entirely  independent,  I  would  set 
out  with  you,  and  we  would  try  our  fortunes  in 
India  or  elsewhere ;  but,  in  order  to  travel,  a  cer- 
tain income  is  necessary,  and  the  limited  one  at 
my  disposal  compels  me  to  remain  in  France^ 
Moreover,  my  career  as  a  composer  makes  me  a 
fixture  in  Europe,  and  I  should  have  to  give  it  up 
entirely  if  I  left  the  old  world  for  the  new.  In 
this  I  am  talking  to  you  as  I  should  to  a  grown-up 
youth.  A  little  reflection  will  make  you  under- 
stand my  meaning. 

Whatever  may  happen,  I  shall  always  be  your 
best  friend,  and  the  only  one  entirely  devoted  to 
you  and  full  of  unchangeable  affection  for  you.  I 
know  you  love  me,  and  that  consoles  me  for  every- 
thing. Nevertheless,  it  will  be  a  sad  pity  if,  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  you  remain  useless  to  yourself 
and  society. 

I  send  you  some  envelopes  to  write  to  your 
aunts.  My  sister  Nancy  writes  to  me  about  you ; 
I  send  you  her  letter.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
black  sealing-wax.  How  do  you  think  I  am  to 
send  it  to  you?  Sticks  of  sealing-wax  are  not  sent 
through  the  post. 
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XXXI. 

To  Joseph  d'Ortigcje. 

Pkague,  January  27,  1846. 

I  ought  to  have  written  to  j'ou  some  time  ago, 
but  you  are  no  doubt  fuU}^  aware  of  most  of  the 
incidents  which  rendered  my  journey  from  Vienna 
so  pleasant  to  me  and  my  friends.  I  will  give 
you  a  detailed  account  of  it  on  my  retuim,  for  if  I 
were  to  write  it  I  should  require  at  least  twenty 
columns  of  the  Journal  des  Debats. 

I  only  want  to  tell  you  about  my  trip  to  Prague. 
I  arrived  there  under  the  impression  that  I  was 
going  to  be  plunged  into  the  midst  of  a  poj)ulation 
of  antiquated  pedants,  who  would  listen  to  nobody 
but  Mozart,  and  were  prepared  to  scout  every 
modern  composer.  Instead  of  that^  I  found  earnest 
aud  attentive  artists^  gifted  with  rare  intelligence, 
undergoing  four  hours'  rehearsals  without  a 
murmur,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  second  one,  giving 
themselves  up  heart  and  soul  to  my  music  in  a 
manner  quite  beyond  my  expectations.  As  for 
the  public,  they  went  off  like  a  barrel  of  powder, 
and  I  am  now  being  treated  here  like  a  fetich,  a 
lama,  or  a  manitoo. 

At  Vienna  there  was  some  hostile  criticism ; 
here  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind ;  there  is  adora- 
tion— the  word  is  laughable  but  true.  And  it 
manifests  itself  after  a  most  original  fashion,  and 
in  terms  which  nothing  in  the  world  would  induce 
me  to  lay  out  for  inspection  by  our  Parisian 
gossips.     If  you   see  Pixis,  tell   him  that  I  am 
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iMore  than  pleased  with  his  fellow-countrymen. 
I  heard  his  nephew  the  day  before  yesterday.  He 
is  a  young  violinist,  only  fourteen  years  of  age, 
but  he  has  plenty  of  talent  already,  and  will  do 
honour  to  his  name.  I  am  now  going"  to  leave  my 
dear  Viennese,  and  pay  a  visit  to  Heller's  country- 
men. Call  upon  him  for  me,  and  show  him  my 
letter ;  it  will  do  instead  of  my  writing  to  him. 
I  ought  really  to  send  him  a  long  letter  in  return 
for  all  the  tokens  of  friendship  he  has  given  me, 
and  I  will  do  so  one  of  these  days,  before  I  leave 
his  native  town,  Pesth.  See  if  you  can  find 
means  to  get  a  few  words  about  this  Prague 
success  inserted  in  some  influential  paper.  You 
might  send  a  paragraph  mentioning  Vienna  also ; 
but  if  it  would  take  you  a  hundred  yards  out  of 
your  way,  do  not  think  any  more  about  it.  The 
baton  business  has  made  a  certain  stir  in  Paris  ;  it 
was  a  surprise  for  me,  so  thoroughly  had  all  the 
prei^arations  for  the  fete  been  kept  secret. 

P.S. — Forgive  me  for  boring  you  so.  I  have 
just  been  told  that  there  will  be  an  enthusiastic 
audience  at  the  theatre  to-night.  Every  seat  is 
taken. 

XXXII. 

To  THE  Same. 

Breslau,  Maech  13,  1846. 
A  thousand   thanks,   my  dear    friend,  for  3^our 
letter.     It  reached  me  this  morning,  and  at  length 
brings  me  news  from  Paris,  of  which  I  have  been 
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deprived  for  some  time  past,  Desmarets  having 
only  sent  me  a  few  lines. 

There  has  actually  been  a  question  at  Vienna  of 
engaging  me,  not  in  place  of  Donizetti,  because  his 
post  is  not  vacant,  seeing  that  he  is  still  alive,  but 
to  succeed  Weigl,  v^ho  has  just  died,  as  Director 
of  the  Imperial  Chapel.  A  certain  person,  whose 
influence  in  the  Austrian  capital  is  considerable, 
having  asked  me  whether  I  would  accept  the  post, 
I  replied  that  I  needed  four-and-twenty  hours  for 
consideration.  The  engagement  would  necessitate 
an  indefinite  residence  in  Vienna  without  the  least 
chance  of  obtaining  any  leave  of  absence  for  an 
annual  visit  to  Paris.  In  regard  to  this  point  I  have 
made  a  curious  discovery ;  it  is  that  Paris  is  so  at- 
tached to  me  (by  Paris  I  mean  all  of  you,  my  friends, 
the  men  of  intelligence  who  inhabit  it,  the  crowd  of 
ideas  amid  which  one  moves)  that  my  heart  has 
literally  failed  me  at  the  bare  idea  of  being 
banished  from  it,  and  I  have  realized  the  sentence 
of  expatriation.  My  reply  was  a  peremptory' 
negative,  and  I  have  requested  that  my  name  may 
not  be  placed  on  the  list  of  candidates  to  succeed 
Weigl.  The  post  held  by  Donizetti  is  not  so 
arduous,  as  it  would  give  me  six  months^  leave  of 
absence,  but  that  is  not  the  question. 

Thank  Dietsch  for  the  interest  he  takes  in  all 
that  concerns  me,  and  tell  him  that  I  have  some 
work  in  store  for  him  in  connection  with  my 
grand  opera,  Faust.  1  am  tremendously  hard  at 
work    upon  it,  and  it    will   be   completed    soon. 
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There  are  some  choruses  in  it  which  will  need 
study  and  careful  finish.  I  have  great  hopes  of 
this  composition,  which  preoccupies  nie  to  such 
an  extent  that  I  have  ahnost  forgotten  all  about 
the  concert  I  am  arranging,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  which  is  being  arranged  here.  I  have  not 
been  very  much  impressed  with  the  idea  the  Bres- 
lau  artists  have  given  us  of  their  savoir-faire. 
They  are,  nevertheless,  really  in  earnest,  and  do 
me  all  the  honour  they  can.  This  morning  a 
poster  has  appeared  with  the  words  :  "  Grand 
Concert  given  by  the  Master  of  the  ISchone  Chapel 
in  honour  of  M.  le  Chevalier  Berlioz,  of  Paris/'  I 
shall  consequently  be  compelled  to  present  myself 
to-morrow  evening  in  a  box  adorned  and  festooned 
for  the  occasion.  I  am  to  be  fetched  in  a  car- 
riage ;  in  consequence  of  the  Polish  war,  a  salute 
will  not  he  fired,  and  smoke  is  forbidden  in  the 
concert  room. 

XXXIII. 

To  THE  Same. 

Pkague,  April  15,  1846. 
I  have  not  answered  your  last  letter  for  want 
of  anything  of  importance  to  communicate.  I 
gave  a  capital  concert  at  Breslau  and  hurried 
back  here,  where  my  return  was  awaited^  and 
where  I  found  that  the  Academy  of  Singing  had 
learnt  the  choruses  of  Romeo  et  Juliette  per- 
fectly. 1  breathed  freely  when  I  heard  myself 
performed  for  the  first    time  by    amateur  chorus 

VOL.    I.  M 
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singers,  so  different  from  the  bawling  of  the 
theatres.  The  last  general  rehearsal  took  place 
yesterday ;  a  great  many  people  were  admitted, 
and  Liszt  helped  me  by  being  interpreter. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  frequently  as- 
tonished and  moved  by  this  composition,  up  to  the 
present  time  entirely  strange  to  him,  I  think  you 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  changes  I  have  made 
in  it.  There  is  only  one  prologue,  the  first,  greatly 
modified  and  curtailed ;  there  are  some  very  im- 
portant corrections  in  the  scherzo,  in  the  grand 
finale,  and  in  the  measured  recitative  of  Father 
Laurence.  It  goes  now  wonderfully  well,  and  I 
have  entirely  suppressed  the  tomb  scene,  which 
you  never  liked,  and  which  will  always  make  the 
same  impression  upon  many  others  that  it  did 
uj)on  you.  But  the  adagio,  in  the  opinion  of 
everybody,  here  as  well  as  at  Vienna,  remains  the 
best  piece  of  writing  I  have  ever  done.  At  the 
rehearsal  yesterday,  it  and  the  Fete  chez  CaiJulet 
were  rapturously  applauded,  contrary  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  where  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no 
applause  at  rehearsals. 

I  have  a  very  good  Father  Laurence,  Stackaty, 
a  Bohemian,  with  a  good  voice  and  very  correct 
musical  feeling.  After  the  rehearsal,  all  the 
musicians  gave  me  a  surprise  in  an  invitation  to  a 
grand  supper,  at  which  a  silver-gilt  cup  was  pre- 
sented to  me  in  the  name  of  the  princijpal  artists  of 
Prague,  accompanied  by  tremendous  cheering, 
garlands,  applause,  and  speeches.     Liszt  made  a 
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splendid  speech,  warmly  enthusiastic,  and  in  terms 
too  complimentary  for  me  to  repeat  them  here. 
The  Prince  de  Rohan,  our  fellow-countryman, 
Dreyschok,  the  Director  of  the  Conservatoire,  the 
two  Masters  of  the  Chapels  of  the  theatre  and 
the  cathedral,  the  principal  musical  critics  of  the 
town,  &c.,  &c.,  were  present.  Among  other  toasts 
I  proposed  the  healths  of  the  latter,  whom  I  had 
never  seen,  not  having  paid  a  single  visit  to  the 
press,  and  thanked  them  for  their  kindness, 
adding  that  I  did  not  deserve  it  because  they  must 
have  thought  me  wanting  in  politeness  towards 
them,  but  I  had  an  idea  I  was  doing  them  honour 
b}'^  my  want  of  refinement  (grossierete).  This  sen- 
timent made  them  laugh  consumedly,  and  flattered 
them  when  they  understood  it.  The  Vienna 
people  like  sometliing  else  better,  but  they  also  have 
had  to  do  without  it.  Among  them  there  are  a 
couple,  both  of  them  called  Charles  Maurice,  who 
will  always  bear  me  a  grudge  on  account  of  it. 

They  made  me  promise  yesterday  to  return  here 
to  produce  the  Damnation  de  Faust  as  soon  as  it 
has  been  performed  in  Paris.  I  have  still  four 
large  parts  to  write  in  order  to  finish  it. 

I  receive  letter  upon  letter  from  Brunswick 
urging  me  to  go  there.  The  concert  is  announced, 
and  I  shall  be  there  on  the  21st.  Good-bye;  re- 
member me  to  all  our  friends.  The  details  of  that 
unfortunate  affair    of  David's  *  have    made    me 

*  The  first  performance  of  Mo'ise  au  Sinai,  an  oratorio  by 
Felicieu  David,  given  at  the  opera  on  the  24th  of  March,  184<6. 
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shudder.  The  article  by  Duchesne  in  the  Debats 
was  terrible  in  its  cold  impartiality.  But  still, 
what  an  idea  to  want  to  make  the  ascent  of  Sinai 
when  one  is  short  of  breath,  and  to  try  to  carry 
the  Tables  of  the  Law  with  a  pair  of  weak  arms  1 
The  subject  did  not  suit  him  in  the  least.  In  re- 
gard to  him  I  make  you  a  present  of  the  same  re- 
commendation that  j^ou  addressed  to  me  in  your 
last  letter.  Do  not  say  that  I  have  not  written  to 
you  on  that  subject. 

Good-bye  again ;  I  am  rather  fatigued  with 
yesterday's  cheering,  embracing,  and  bumpers.  But 
I  did  anticipate  immense  pleasure  from  the  per- 
formance of  Romeo,  and  I  confess  it  without  any 
sense  of  shame,  as  certain  academicians  would  do. 
They  sing  the  themes  of  the  Fantastique  (the  IcUe 
Fixe  and  the  Bal)  in  the  streets  here  now.  They 
have  made  a  sort  of  musical  slang  out  of  the  phrases 
of  the  symphony.     When  they  meet  a  woman, 
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Means  that  they  are  sad  and  uneasy. 
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My  third  and  last  concert  at  Prague  will  take 
place  to-morrow  ;  it  will  make  the  sixth  in  all  that 
I  have  given  this  winter  during  my  two  visits. 

XXXIV. 

To  Joseph  d'Ortigue. 

Paris,  August  26,  1847. 

Your  letter  was  forwarded  to  me  here  by  my 
sister.  I  have  not  yet  left  Paris,  thanks  to  the 
waverings  and  underhand  dealings  at  the  Opera. 

I  am  now  free  to  set  out  for  Cote.  I  have  re- 
cently signed  an  engagement  for  London  incom- 
parably more  advantageous  than  the  one  they  re- 
luctantly offered  me  here."^  I  have,  consequently, 
returned  the  final  offer  made  by  the  directors  of 
the  Opera,  and  I  have  accepted  the  proposal  made 
me  by  Jullien  (director  of  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Drury  Lane)  to  conduct  his  orchestra.  He  is  to 
give  me  ten  thousand  francs  for  that,  and  another 
ten  thousand  for  four  concerts  of  my  music.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  gives  me  a  commission  to  write 
an  opera  in  three  acts  for  the  second  year.  I  shall 
only  be  occupied  in  London  for  four  months  in  the 
year.  You  see  that  hesitation  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  that  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
renounce  la  helle  France  for  la  per  fide  Albion. 

I  am  going  to  write  one  more  letter  for  the  Dedats, 
and  then  I  shall  start  for  Cote.  The  first,  on  Vienna, 

*  This  affair  is  described  at  length  in  Chapter  LVII.  of  the 
Memoir es,  to  wliich  the  reader  is  referred,  as  also  to  the  letter  of 
MM.  Duponchel  and  Roqueplan,  published  in  the  Biographical 
Notice  in  this  volume. 
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appeared  the  day  before  yesterday.  Those  on 
Eussia  I  will  send  to  you  ;  that  is  agreed  upon. 

I  expect  to  be  almost  stunned  with  the  chattering 
of  Cote,  and  Grenoble;  but  I  have  long  since  become 
inured  to  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  fancy  I  shall 
get  through  this  new  trial  with  credit  to  myself. 

According  to  your  account,  moreover,  I  see 
that  we  in  Dauphine  are  not  half  such  simple- 
tons as  they  are  in  Provence.  They  pay  im- 
mense attention  there  to  modern  literature — to 
disparage  it,  of  course.  They  have  got  as  far  as 
Voltaire ;  at  all  events  they  read,  and,  as  on  the 
banks  of  the  Garonne, 

On  lit,  on  jase,  on  deraisonne. 
On  absurde  un  'petit  moment. 

The  verb  absurder  must  be  manufactured. 

If  I  leave  Cote  soon  enough,  I  may  be  able, 
as  you  do  not  return  till  October,  to  go  and  say 
"  How  d'ye  do  ?  "  to  you  at  Avignon. 

XXXY. 

To  M.  Tajan-Eoge.* 

London,  November  10,  1847. 
My  Dear  Eoge, 

I  should  be  very  much  to  blame  for  not 
having  replied  to  your  kind  letter  if  I  had  not 
a  good  excuse  in  the  two  hundred  thousand 
worries  of  every  kind  which  assailed  me  on  my  re- 
turn to  Paris.  You  can  have  no  idea  of  my  exist- 
ence in  that  infernal  city,  which  pretends  to  be 

*  M.  Tajan-Eoge  was  a  member  of  the   orchestra  of  the  Im- 
perial Theatre  at  St.  Petersburg. 
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the  centre  of  art.  I  have  just  escaped  from  it,  I 
am  glad  to  say.  Here  I  am  in  England  with  an 
independent  position,  financially  speaking,  such  as 
I  never  hoped  to  attain.  £  am  entrusted  with  the 
direction  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Grand  English 
Opera  about  to  open  at  Drury  Lane  in  a  month 
from  this  ;  more  than  that,  I  am  engaged  for  four 
concerts  composed  exclusively  of  my  works,  and, 
in  the  third  place,  to  write  an  opera  in  three  acts 
destined  for  the  season  of  1848.  The  English 
Opera  will  only  last  three  mouths  this  year,  and 
the  company  will  be  very  incomplete  on  account  of 
the  haste  in  which  it  has  just  been  organized,  and 
a  fatal  mishap  which  will  deprive  us  this  year  of 
the  assistance  of  Pischek,  a  marvellous  German 
singer  on  whom  we  were  relying.  The  Director 
is  prepared  for  any  sacrifice,  and  will  look  to  the 
second  year  only  to  recoup  himself.  By  way  of 
compensation,  the  chorus  and  orchestra  are  splen- 
did. We  shall  not  begin  my  concerts  until 
January ;  I  think  they  will  go  well.  Jullien,  our 
Director,  is  a  bold  and  intelligent  man  who  knows 
London  and  the  English  people  better  than  any- 
body. He  has  already  made  his  fortune,  and  has 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  make  mine.  I  am  going 
to  let  him  do  it,  because,  to  achieve  it,  he  is 
anxious  only  to  employ  those  means  which  are 
sanctioned  by  art  and  good  taste.  But  I  have  no 
great  faith  in  his  success.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Madame  Roge  once  in  Paris  ;  she  is  doubt- 
less by  this  time  on  her  way  to  rejoin  you.  I  in- 
troduced your  friend  to  Alfred  de  Vigny,  who  pro- 
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inisedto  pay  him  an  occasional  visit^  and  to  assist 
him  in  all  literary  matters  wherein  he  may  be  able 
to  be  of  use  to  him. 

You  ask  me  for  some  notes  on  your  pamphlet, 
but  I  really  do  not  know  any  more  than  I  have 
told  you.  Our  artists  are  going  from  bad  to  worse, 
because  artistic  management  is  deteriorating.  How- 
erer,  here  is  an  anecdote  which  may  find  a  place 
in  your  work  : — During  the  last  days  of  the  Fillet 
management  the  general  rehearsals  became  more 
and  more  numerous  in  connection  with  the  new 
works  without  there  being  any  necessity  for  them  on 
the  score  of  the  mode  of  their  performance.  As  the 
musicians  complained  of  this,  Habenech  and  Tulou> 
Avho  were  aware  of  the  cause  of  this  increased 
work,  said  to  them  one  day,  "All  you  have  to  do 
is  to  applaud  Madame  X —  !  You  do  not  see  how 
angry  she  is  at  your  silence,  and  the  less  success- 
ful she  is  at  rehearsal,  and  the  less  she  is  applauded 
by  the  orchestra,  the  more  will  she  make  you 
work  like  galley-slaves  !  "  The  orchestra,  wishing 
to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  state  of  things, 
decided  to  give  her  a  noisy  reception  the  next  day, 
and  the  diva,  perfectly  satisfied,  discovered  that 
the  work  was  progressing  favourably,  and  that  the 
first  performance  might  be  announced.*  What 
do  you  think  of  that  system  of  extracting 
enthusiasm  ?     So  the  Opera  got   rid  of  Madame 

*  We  do  not  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  this  anecdote,  which 
is  very  like  a  piece  of  musical  gossip.  We  may  add  that  it  is 
impossible  to  assume  any  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of 
Berlioz,  which  are  nearly  always  violent,  and  occasionally  unjust. 
(Note  by  the  Puilisher.) 
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X — ,  but  God  only  knows  if  it  will  progress  any 
better  for  that.  Everybody  thinks  that  it  will 
go  on  just  as  it  did  under  Pillet.  DuiDonchel 
and  Roqueplan  know  no  more  than  he  did, 
and  have  a  much  greater  hatred  of  all  musical 
tendencies.  It  is  easy  to  foresee  the  consequences. 
I  was  within  an  ace  of  accepting  an  engagement 
in  that  detestable  workshop  as  director  of  the 
chorus,  but  my  good  genius  led  me  to  turn  my 
back  upon  it  in  time,  while  reserving  to  myself 
all  the  advantages.  I  wanted  to  retain,  as  far  as 
the  management  was  concerned,  a  friendly  posi- 
tion, which  I  am  very  glad  now  to  bequeath  to  my 
successor  in  the  Journal  des  Debats.  I  shall  not 
resume  my  articles  until  I  return  to  France  in  the 
month  of  March,  or,  perhaps,  later.  I  shall  have 
five  or  six  good  months  each  jenr.  I  am  engaged 
here  for  six  years.  During  my  stay  in  London 
this  winter  I  shall  only  publish  the  continuation 
of  my  letters  about  my  musical  trips.  You  may 
possibly  have  seen  the  first  three  on  Yienna  and 
Pesth.  I  am  now  going  to  write  those  on  Prague 
and  Russia.  I  have  a  very  lively  recollection  of 
St.  Petersburg,  and  I  do  not  mind  telling  you 
that,  in  spite  of  your  extreme  desire  to  get  out  of 
it,  I  shall  return  thither  with  pleasure.  Remember 
me  to  all  the  artists,  your  confreres,  who  assisted 
me  so  warmly,  to  the  Mohrer  family,  Madame 
Merss,  Cavos,  and  Romberg,  to  whom  I  must  write 
shortly,  and  especially  to  Guillon,  that  genuine, 
cordial,  intelligent,  devoted  artist,  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  was  fortunate  enough  to  make.      Tell  him. 
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not  to  regret  Paris  too  much^  and  that,  if  he  were 
compelled  to  live  there  now,  he  would  die  of  inter- 
minable anger. 

Desmarets  is  very  sensible  of  your  remembrance 
of  him.  1  tell  you  so  because  he  is  certain  not  to 
have  told  you  himself ;  he  is  too  Parisian  to  have 
replied  to  you.  His  position  at  the  opera  has 
improved,  without  being  anything  very  wonderful* 
Moreover,  he  has  confessed  that  if  I  could  obtain 
any  suitable  post  for  him  here,  he  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  follow  me.  I  should  be  glad  in  every 
way  if  I  could  succeed,  but  the  chances  are  not  in 
our  favour.     Every  place  is  filled,  and  well  filled. 

I  came  to  London  alone ;  you  can  easily  imagine 
the  reason.  Besides,  I  sorely  needed  the  liberty 
which  has  always  and  everywhere  failed  me  up  to 
the  present  time.  Not  merely  one,  but  many  suc- 
cessive coups  d'etat  were  necessary  to  effect  my 
object.  However,  until  we  commence  our  full  re- 
hearsals, the  state  of  isolation  in  which  1  pass  the 
greater  part  of  my  time  will  appear  strange  to  me. 

And  now  that  I  am  making  a  confidant  of  you, 
what  do  you  say  to  my  having  succumbed  at  St. 
Petersburg  to  a  love  as  genuine  as  it  is  odd  ? 
(Here  I  give  you  time  to  laugh  to  a  full  accom- 
paniment in  a  major  key.  Do  not  distress  your- 
self.) To  resume.  I  succumbed  to  a  poetic, 
atrocious,  and  perfectly  innocent  love  for  a  young 
(not  too  young)  girl,  who  said  to  me,  "  I  will  write 
to  you,'^  and  who,  speaking  of  the  entreaties  of 
her  mother  that  she  would  marry,  remarked,  "  It 
is  a  bore."     The  walks  we  took  together  in  the 
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exeentric  parts  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  into  the 
country  as  well,  from  nine  to  eleven  o'clock  at 
night !  What  bitter  tears  I  shed  when  she  said 
to  me,  as  Marguerite  did  to  Faust,  "  I  do  not 
understand  what  you  can  see  in  me.  I  am  only  a 
poor  girl,  very  much  beneath  you.  You  cannot 
possibly  love  me  as  you  say  you  do,"&c.,  &)c.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  possible  enough  to  be  true,  and  I 
thought  I  should  die  of  despair  as  I  drove  past  the 
front  of  the  Grand  Theatre  on  m}'^  departure  from 
St.  Petersburg.  More  than  that,  I  was  really  ill 
at  Berlin  through  disappointment  at  not  finding  a 
letter.  She  had  promised  me  so  faithfully  that 
she  would  write !  She  is  doubtless  married  by 
this  time.  Her  lover,  who  left  on  the  night  of 
my  first  concert,  must  have  returned  long  ago. 

I  think  I  see  ourselves  again  on  the  banks  of 
the  Neva,  as  we  were  one  evening  at  sunset. 
What  a  tumult  of  passion  !  I  pressed  her  arm 
against  my  breast,  as  I  sang  the  phrase  from  the 
adagio  of  Romeo  et  Juliette. 
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I  promised  her,  I  offered  her  all  that  I  could 
promise  and  offer — and  since  my  departure  I  have 
only  had  a  couj)le  of  lines  in  return.  I  am  not 
even  certain  that  it  was  she  who  waved  an  adieu 
from  afar  as  I  was  getting  into  my  carriage. 
Oood-bye  ;  you,  at  all  events,  ivill  write. 

XXXVI. 

To  M.  AuGusTE  Morel. 
London,  76,  Hakley  Street, 

November  30,  1847. 
My  Dear  Morel, 

Jullien  has  asked  me  to  write  to  you  con- 
fidentially for  the  truth  about  the  success  of 
Verdi's  opera.^  Never  mind  the  merits  of  the 
work  ;  I  am  merely  transmitting  a  question  from 
the  Director. 

We  shall  not  begin  for  a  week  yet.  The  Bride 
of  Law.mermoor  cannot  fail  to  go  well  with 
Madame  Gras  and  Eeeves.  Eeeves  has  a  sweet, 
natural  voice,  and  sings  as  well  as  the  fearful 
English  language  will  let  him. 

Whitworth,  the  baritone,  is  not  so  good  ;  we  are 
expecting  Staudigl  every  day.  In  the  meantime 
we  are  getting  ready  an  opera  by  Balfe.  The 
orchestra  is  superb,  and,  except  for  a  certain  want 
of  precision  in  the  wind  instruments,  a  better 
one  could  not  be  found  anywhere.  AVe  have  120 
chorus  singers,  who  are  also  very  good.     Every- 

*  Jerusalem,  an  opera  performed    in    November,  1S47,  at    the 
Eoyal  Academy  of  Music  in  Paris. 
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body  welcomed  me  very  warmly  when  Jullien,  at 
one  of  his  concerts,  had  the  Invitation  a  la  Valse 
played.  The  orchestra  gave  me  an  ovation,  and 
the  public  insisted  upon  a  repetition  of — Weber  ! 
And  yet  there  are  among  us  a  number  of  French, 
German,  and  Italian  artists  who  already  know  me 
well,  and  are  entirely  devoted  to  me.  I  mean,  for 
instance,  Tolbecque,  Rousselot,  Sainton,  Piatti, 
Eisenbaum,  Beauman,  &c.  I  shall  not  begin  my 
concerts  until  January, 

Will  you  oblige  me  by  calling  upon  Th.  Gautier, 
Villa  Beaujon,  No.  14,  Avenue  Byron,  and  asking 
him  for  a  reply  to  a  letter  which  I  wrote  him 
more  than  a  fortnight  ago.  It  referred  to  a  ballet 
which  Jullien  wants  immediately  for  Mademoiselle 
Fuoco,  and  which  has  to  be  got  ready  for  the  stage 
by  the  elder  Coralli.  Jullien  wants  to  know  at 
once  if  Gautier  will  undertake  it,  upon  what  con- 
ditions, and  whether  he  can  deliver  the  manuscript 
before  the  15th  of  December.  Please  execute  this 
commission  for  me. 

Remember  me  to  Desmarets.  I  am  horribly 
bored  in  the  charming  rooms  taken  for  me  by 
Jullien.  I  have,  moreover,  received  any  number 
of  invitations  since  my  arrival,  and  your  friend 
M.  Grimblot  has  been  good  enough  to  come  and 
see  me  frequently.  He  has  introduced  me  to  his 
club,  but  God  only  knows  the  amusement  to  be 
extracted  from  an  English  club.  Macready  gave  a 
magnificent  dinner  in  my  honour  a  week  ago ;  he 
is  a  charming  man,  and,   in  private  life,  devoid  of 
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all  pretension.  He  is  terrible  at  rehearsal,  and 
has  every  reason  to  be  so.  A  day  or  two  ago  I 
saw  him  in  a  new  tragedy,  Philip  of  Artevelde. 
He  is  superb  in  it,  and  he  has  put  the  play  on  the 
stage  in  a  really  extraordinary  way.  Nobody  here 
understands  as  he  does  the  art  of  grouping  a  crowd 
and  making  it  act.     It  is  admirable. 

XXXVII. 

London,  December  8,  1847. 
Mt  Dear  Morel, 

More  commissions  for  you !  Will  you 
kindly,  on  receipt  of  this  letter,  call  upon  my 
printer,  Parent,  No.  43,  Eue  Eochechouart,  and 
tell  him  to  send  me  at  once  and  in  duplicate  the 
parts  for  wind  instruments,  harp,  drums,  &c.,  in 
Harold,  as  I  instructed  him  in  a  letter  which  he 
must  have  in  his  possession ;  also,  the  loose  sheet 
for  the  altos,  where  there  was  a  mistake  which  he 
had  to  correct ;  and  the  incorrect  copies  I  returned 
to  him  from  London.  I  want  them  in  order  to 
verify  the  corrections.  At  all  events,  if  he  cannot 
send  me  a  proof  of  the  score,  he  must  send  me  the 
manuscript.  I  hope  you  will  take  care  that  these 
are  forwai'ded  to  me  by  a  safe  channel,  because, 
as  you  are  aware,  I  should  not  like  to  lose  your 
score. 

I  must  tell  you  that  the  inauguration  of  our 
Grand  Opera  was  an  immense  success;  the  entire 
English  press    combined    to   praise  us.     Madame 
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Gras  and  Reeves,  the  tenor  (in  Lucia),  were 
enthusiastically  recalled  four  or  five  times.  And, 
in  truth,  they  both  deserved  it.  Reeves  is  a  price- 
less discovery  for  Jullien  ;  he  has  a  charming 
voice,  of  an  essentially  refined  and  sympathetic 
character:  he  is  a  very  good  musician,  his  face  is 
ver}^  expressive,  and  he  acts  with  all  the  national 
vigour  of  an  Irishman.  On  my  appearance  in  the 
orchestra  the  whole  house  gave  me  a  most  cordial 
reception.  To  begin  with,  we  played  the  lovely 
Eleonora  overture  No.  1,  by  Beethoven,  superbly. 
The  grand  sextet  in  D  flat,  which  introduces  the 
finale  in  the  second  act  had  to  be  repeated,  and  to- 
night, at  the  second  performance,  an  encore  was 
also  insisted  upon  for  the  chorus  in  E  flat  in  the 
third  act. 


Maestoso.  I^ 


t^ 


fc^ 


WM 


The  English  are  completely  astounded  at  hear- 
ing, in  an  English  theatre,  a  chorus  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  voices,  a  splendid  orchestra,  such  a 
tenor  and  such  a  jprima  donna.  The  only  indifferent 
part  of  the  performance  is  the  ballet,  but  we  shall 
have  abetter  one  shortly. 

I  am  going  to  begin  rehearsing  my  symphonies 
six  Y/eeks  in  advance,  as  soon  as  the  orchestral 
parts  and  the  score  of  Harold  reach  me. 

A  thousand  pardons  for  making  you  run  about 
so  on  this  business,  but  I  dare  not  trust  anybody 
but  vou. 
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XXXVIII. 

To  THE  Same. 

London,  January  14,  1848. 
Your  letter  gave  me  much  pleasure,  and  I  tliank 
you  for  it.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  crossed  my  last  to 
you,  for  you  do  not  say  a  word  in  yours  about  the 
newspapers  I  asked  you  for,  nor  of  the  informa- 
tion I  asked  you  to  obtain  on  the  subject  of  a  com- 
mission given  to  Brandus,  of  which  I  have  not  re- 
ceived any  news.  I  am  working  here  like  a  mill- 
horse,  rehearsing  every  day  from  noon  until  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  conducting  at  the 
opera  from  seven  o'clock  till  ten  at  night.  We 
only  ceased  rehearsing  the  day  before  yesterday, 
and  I  am  just  beginning  to  recover  from  an  attack 
of  influenza,  which  made  me  rather  anxious  so 
long  as  I  was  exposed  to  the  fatigue  and  the 
draughts  of  the  theatre.  You  have,  doubtless, 
heard  before  this  of  the  horrible  mess  in  which 
Jullien  is  involved,  and  all  of  us  with  him.  Never- 
theless, as  it  is  important  that  his  credit  in  Paris 
should  be  damaged  as  little  as  possible,  do  not 
mention  to  anybody  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you. 
His  loss  of  fortune  is  not  due  to  the  Drury  Lane 
enterprise ;  it  was  all  gone  before  that  commenced, 
and  he  no  doubt  reckoned  upon  large  receipts  to 
pull  him  through.  He  is  just  as  reckless  as  when 
you  knew  him ;  he  has  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
the  necessities  of  a  lyric  theatre,  nor  even  of  those 
plainly  incidental  to  thoroughly  good  musical  per- 
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forinances.  He  opened  his  theatre  without  a 
single  sco7^e  belonging-  to  him,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Balfe's  opera,  which  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  have  copied,  we  are  living-  just  now 
upon  the  good -nature  of  Lumley's  agents,  who  lend 
us  the  orchestral  parts  of  the  operas  we  perform. 

At  the  present  time  JuUien  is  on  a  tour  in 
the  provinces,  making  a  lot  of  money  by  his 
promenade  concerts ;  at  the  theatre  here  our 
nightly  receipts  amount  to  a  respectable  total,  and, 
to  make  a  long  story  short,  after  having  been 
made  to  consent  to  a  reduction  of  one-third  of  our 
salaries,  we  are  not  receivi7ig  any  fay  at  alL  The 
chorus,  the  orchestra,  and  the  workmen  only  are 
paid  every  week  to  keep  the  theatre  going.  Jullien, 
however,  sold  his  music-selling  business  in  Eegent 
Street  a  fortnight  ago  for  two  hundred  thousand 
francs,  but  I  cannot  succeed  in  getting  paid,  and 
the  leading  actors  and  actresses,  the  scene-painter, 
the  chorus  and  ballet  masters,  the  stage  manager — 
in  short,  everybody  is  in  the  same  plight  that  I 
am.     Can  you  understand  such  a  state  of  things  ? 

Nevertheless,  he  protests  that  we  shall  not  be 
losers,  so  we  go  on,  and  the  public  asks  nothing 
better  than  to  come  and  hear  us.  But  Jullien's 
credit  in  London  is  absolutely  gone.  My  concert 
is  still  announced  for  the  7th  of  February.  I  have 
not  cared  about  having  any  fresh  rehearsals  for 
the  last  few  days,  but,  come  what  may,  I  shall 
resume  them  next  Thursday.  We  are  now  in 
great  hopes  that  the  theatre  will  not  be  closed, 

VOL.    I  N 
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thanks  to  a  loan  ari'anged  by  a  music  publisher  for 
Mr.  Gje,  who  is  Jullien^s  representative  during  his 
absence. 

If  Jullien  Joes  not  pny  me  when  he  comes 
back,  I  shall  endeavour  to  come  to  some  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  Luniley,  and  give  my  concerts  at 
Her  Majesty^s,  because  there  is  an  advantageous 
position  ready  to  my  hand  here,  the  position  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  j)Oor  Mendelssohn.  Every- 
body is  telling  me  so  from  morning  to  night, 
and  the  press  and  the  performers  are  alike  well 
disposed  towards  me.  The  two  rehearsals  I  have 
had  of  Harold,  the  Carnaval  Romain,  and  two 
parts  of  Faust,  have  already  made  them  open 
their  eyes  and  ears,  so  that  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  I  ought  to  make  a  good  position 
for  myself  here.  As  to  France,  I  think  no  more 
of  her,  and  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  yield  to 
temptations  such  as  the  one  you  hold  out  to  me 
in  your  last  letter — that  I  should  visit  Paris  and 
give  a  concert  there  in  April.  If  ever  I  am  in 
a  position  to  give  concerts  to  my  friends  in  Paris  I 
wiU  do  so,  but  do  not  imagine  that  I  am  fool 
enough  to  rely  upon  the  public  paying  my  ex- 
penses. I  will  make  no  fresh  demands  upon  its 
attention,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  being  re- 
ceived with  indifference  and  losing  the  money  I 
have  scraped  together  with  so  much  trouble  during 
my  trips.  I  shall  feel  this  determination  very 
deeply,  for  the  sympathies  of  my  friends  in  France 
are  ever  dearest  to  me.  But  there  is  no  gainsay- 
ing facts.     After  comparing    the  impression  pro- 
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duced  by  my  music  upon  all  the  European  au- 
diences who  have  heard  it,  I  am  forced  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  public  of  Paris  under- 
stands it  least  of  all.  Have  I  ever  seen  at  my 
concerts  in  Paris  society  men  and  women  moved 
as  I  have  seen  them  in  Germany  and  Russia  ? 
Have  I  ever  seen  princes  of  the  blood  interest 
themselves  in  my  compositions  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  get  up  at  8  a.m.  in  order  to  be  present,  in  a 
cold,  dark  room,  at  a  rehearsal  of  them,  as  the 
Princess  of  Prussia  did  at  Berlin  ?  Have  I  ever 
been  invited  to  take  the  least  part  in  the  Court 
concerts  ?  Are  not  the  members  of  the  Conserva- 
toire, or  at  all  events  those  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  it,  hostile  to  me  ?  Is  it  not  an  odd  thing 
that  the  works  of  everybody  who  has  any  musical 
reputation  whatever,  except  mine,  are  performed  at 
the  concerts  ?  Is  it  not  galling  to  me  to  see  the 
Opera  invariably  having  recourse  to  musical 
bunglers,  and  its  managers  always  armed  against 
me  with  prejudices  which  I  should  blush  to  be 
compelled  to  combat,  supposing  their  hand  should 
be  forced  ?  Is  not  the  press  becoming  more  and 
more  servile  every  day  '?  Is  it  not,  with  very  rare 
exceptions,  one  mass  of  intrigue,  unworthy  com- 
promises, and  stupidity?  Have  those  persons  whom 
I  have  obliged  so  often,  and  whom  I  have  upheld 
in  my  articles,  ever  shown  me  any  real  grati- 
tude ?  And  do  you  think  that  I  am  the  dupe  of  a 
lot  of  people  who  are  all  smiles,  but  who  only 
conceal  their  teeth  and  nails  because  they  know- 
that  I  have  claws  and  can  defend  myself?     To  see 
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nothing  around  me  but  imbecility,  indifference, 
ingratitude,  or  fear — that  is  my  lot  in  Paris.  Even 
if  my  friends  were  happy  there  it  would  be  dif- 
ferent, but,  far  from  that,  you  are  nearly  all  of  you 
slaves,  occupying  embarrassing  and  embarrassed 
positions ;  I  can  do  nothing  for  you,  and  your 
efforts  are  powerless  to  assist  me. 

France,  therefore,  is  effaced  from  my  musical 
map,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  turn  my 
eyes  and  my  thoughts  away  from  her  as  much  as 
possible.  I  am  not  now  in  a  melancholy  mood  at 
all,  nor  am  I  suffering  from  spleen.  I  am  writing 
to  you  in  all  coolness,  and  with  my  mind  com- 
pletely free.     I  simply  see  what  is. 

One  of  my  greatest  sources  of  regret  in  connec- 
tion with  the  increasing  frequency  of  my  absences 
from  Paris  is  that  of  not  seeing  you.  You  do  not 
doubt  that,  I  hope.  You  know  full  well  how  highly 
I  appreciate  the  rectitude  of  judgment,  the  innate 
kindness,  and  the  love  of  art  of  which  you  have 
given  me  so  many  proofs.  Forgive  me,  then,  for 
having  made  so  frank  a  confession  of  my  national 
faith. 

XXXIX. 

To  M.  Alexis  Lwoff.* 

London,  Januaet  29,  1848. 
My  Dear  General, 

You    have     an     invalid    for    a    corres- 
pondent ;  consequently  you  must  not  reproach  me 

*  Composer  of  the  Eassian  National  Anthem,  for  twenty -five 
years  Director  of  the  Imperial  Chapel  of  Court  Singers  at  St. 
Petersbm-g,    a  distinguished    violinist,    and    composer    of    the 
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too  severely  for  havinj^  delayed  so  lonj^  in  replying' 
to  you.  I  am  sorry  that  yon  should  have  imagined 
tliat  I  was  annoyed  with  the  publication  of  my 
letter  about  Ondine.  It  contained  nothing  which 
I  wished  kept  secret ;  my  feelings  of  friendship  for 
you  in  the  first  place,  my  high  esteem  for  your 
rare  talents  in  the  second,  and  lastly  my  observa- 
tions on  the  delicacy  of  the  tenors  to  whom  we  are 
generally  exposed,  all  of  us,  at  least,  who  are  un- 
fortunate enough  to  be  compelled  to  seek  for  beings 
ministered  to  bj/  a  voice.  My  pleasantries  with  re- 
gard to  them  have  earned  me  a  few  dozen  addi- 
tional cordial  enemies,  but  I  tliink  as  little  of  them 
as  of  a  comic  opera  on  which  I  have  no  article 
to  write.  Better  than  that,  I  am  very  glad  of  it ; 
I  delight  in  being  detested  by  idiots,  because  I 
am  thereby  authorized  to  serve  them  with  the  same 
sauce. 

Talking  of  idiots,  if  you  only  knew  into  what 
a  nest  of  them  I  have  fallen  here !  God  only 
knows  who  directs  the  director  of  this  unfortunate 
theatre  !  It  is  called  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
the  Grand  English  Opera,  and  ever  since  it  opened, 
that  is  to  say  for  two  months,  I  have  done  nothing 
but  conduct  Donizetti  and  Balfe,  Lucia,  Linda,  di 
Chamounix,  and  The  Maid  of  Honour.  We  had  a 
superb  orchestra,  but  our  director  has  taken  the 

opera  of  Ondine  mentioned  in  this  letter.  This  opera  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  at  Vienna  ia  German  in  1846, 
and  at  St.  Petersburg  in  Russian  in  1848.  We  owe  the  letter 
to  M.  Lwoff,  and,  as  a  rule,  all  the  letters  addressed  to  Russiaa 
personages,  to  the  courtesy  of  M.  Vladimir  Stassoff,  who  oc- 
cupies a  high  position  in  the  Imperial  Public  Library  of  St. 
Petersburg, 
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cream  of  it  with  him  into  the  provinces,  where 
he  is  giving  popular  concerts,  and  we  have  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  what  he  did  not  want,  and  keep 
the  ball  rolling  all  the  same. 

I  hear  arguments  about  music,  the  public,  and 
the  artists  which  would  make  the  four  strings  of 
your  violin  break  with  anger,  if  they  could  only 
hear  them.  I  have  to  listen  to  English  singers, 
ladies  who  would  make  the  hair  of  your  bow  twist 
itself  into  a  knot. 

I  am  engaged  here  also  for  four  concerts,  and 
shall  give  the  first  next  week,  the  7th  of  February. 
We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  the  whole  or- 
chestra together  once  for  rehearsal.  These  gen- 
tlemen come  when  they  please,  and  go  about  their 
own  business,  some  in  the  middle  of  the  rehearsal, 
others  before  a  fourth  part  is  finished.  On  the 
first  day  I  had  no  French  horns  at  all,  on  the 
second  I  had  three,  on  the  third  I  had  two,  who 
went  away  after  the  fourth  piece.  That  is  the  way 
they  have  in  this  country  of  understanding 
subordination.  The  chorus  singers  alone  are 
almost  as  devoted  to  me  as  were  those  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Oh,  Eussia  !  with  its  cordial  hos- 
pitality, its  literary  and  artistic  manners,  the  or- 
ganiziation  of  its  theatres  and  its  chapel,  that 
precise,  clearly  defined,  inflexible  organization 
without  which,  in  music  as  in  many  other  things, 
nothing  good  and  nothing  beautiful  can  be  done 
—  who  will  give  me  back  all  this  ?  Why  are  you  so- 
far  away  ? 
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I  have  been  ill  and  confined  to  mj'  bed  for  the 
last  five  days  with  a  violent  attack  of  bronchitis, 
brought  on  by  anger,  disgust,  and  annoyance. 
And  yet  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  here,  for  the 
public  is  an  attentive  and  intelligent  one,  and  really 
appreciates  serious  works. 

I  have  heard  poor  Mendelssohn^s  last  oratorio, 
Elijah.  It  is  magnificently  grand,  and  inde- 
scribably sumptuous  in  harmony.  I  hope  that  the 
anxieties  you  said  you  had  been  suffering  from 
have  by  this  time  disappeared,  and  that  Madame 
Lwoff's  health  is  re-established.  Will  you  give 
her  my  respectful  regards.  You  ask  me  how  I 
propose  spending  the  summer  ;  I  really  do  not 
know.  It  is  possible  that  I  may  pay  Nice 
another  visit,  according  to  my  wont  after  pass- 
ing through  a  severe  winter.  In  any  case,  they 
will  tell  you  in  Paris  where  I  am.  Do  not  fail  to 
meet  me,  and  arrange  so  that  I  shall  meet  you.  I 
shall  be  so  glad  to  see  you. 

You  have  indeed  been  kind  in  mentioning  me  to 
the  Emperor,  and  leaving  me  still  some  hoj^e 
that  I  may  one  day  settle  near  you.  I  do  not 
dwell  very  much  on  that  idea;  all  depends  upon 
the  Emperor.  If  he  were  willing,  in  ten  years 
we  would  make  St.  Petersburg  the  centre  of  the 
musical  world. 

t  have  not  heard  a  word  from  the  Counts 
Wielhorsky ;  I  wrote  to  Count  Michel,  but  he  has 
not  replied.  My  fear  lest  he  should  imagine  that 
my  letters  have  an  interested  end  in  view  prevents 
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my  writing'  a^ain^  so  horribly  afraid  am  I  of  seem- 
ing  to  be  a  beggar !  And  yet,  Heaven  only 
knows  liow  great  is  my  gratitude  for  all  the  kind- 
ness displayed  towards  me  last  year  by  both  of 
them. 

Linda  di  Chamounix  is  to  be  performed  to-night 
at  DruryLane;  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  ill, 
and  cannot  conduct.  I  am  going  to  try  to  sleep 
as  one  can  sleep  in  a  snug  room,  knowing  that 
out  of  doors  the  rain  is  coming  down  in  torrents. 

XL. 

To    M.    AUGUSTE    MOKEL. 

London,  Saturday,  Februakt  12^  1848. 
My  Dear  Morel, 

Not  until  to-day  have  I  had  time  to  write 
to  you.  My  concert  came  off  last  Monday  with 
brilliant  success ;  the  performance  Avas  a  magnifi- 
cent display  of  animation,  power,  and  precision. 
We  had  five  rehearsals  for  the  orchestra,  and 
eighteen  for  the  chorus.  My  music  has  taken 
with  the  English  public  like  a  match  to  a  powder- 
train  ;  I  was  recalled  after  the  concert.  As  usual 
everywhere,  the  Marche  Hong roise  ?ind  the  Scene 
des  Bylx^hes  were  encored.  Everybody  of  note  in 
the  musical  world  Avas  at  Drury  Lane  on  the 
occasion,  and  the  majority  of  the  prominent  artists 
came  and  congi-atulated  me  after  the  concert  was 
over.  They  did  not  expect  anything  of  the  sort ; 
they  anticipated  diabolical,  incomprehensible,  and 
harsh  music,  devoid  of  charm.     We  shall  see  what 
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line  our  Paris  critics  will  take  now.  Davison  him- 
self wrote  an  article  for  the  Times,  half  of  which 
was  shut  out  for  want  of  space,  but  the  portion 
that  did  appear  has  produced  an  effect.  I  do  not 
know  what  he  really  thinks ;  with  opinions  such 
as  his,  there  is  no  knowing.  Old  Hogarth,  of  the 
Daily  News,  was  in  a  most  comical  state  of  agita- 
tion. "  My  blood  is  all  on  fire,"  he  said  to  me ; 
"  never  in  my  life  have  I  been  excited  by  music  in 
this  way."  I  am  casting  about  now  to  find  out 
how  I  can  give  my  second  concert.  As  Jullien  is 
no  longer  paying  his  musicians  or  his  chorus 
singers,  I  dare  not  expose  myself  to  the  danger  of 
finding  them  fail  me  at  the  last  moment.  Last 
night,  after  Figaro,  the  desertion  began.  The 
French  horns  gave  me  notice  that  they  would  not 
appear  again.  And  my  salary  is  wandering  about 
the  country — Heaven  only  knows  whether  I  shall 
^ver  catch  it. 

XLI. 

To  THE  Same. 

London,  March  6,  1848. 
What  has  become  of  you?  Why  have  you  not 
written  me  a  single  line  ?  What  is  the  real  posi- 
tion of  musical  affairs?  I  asked  Desmarets  a 
week  ago,  but  of  course  he  has  not  replied.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  Paris  is  an  enjoyable  resi- 
dence, and  that  in  it,  especially,  one  may  exclaim 
after  the  manner  of  somebody  or  other  whose 
name  I  forget,  "  Oh,  my   friends  !     There  are  no 
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more  friends  !  "  May  the  fires  of  heaven  and  hell 
unite  to  burn  up  that  infernal  town  !  When  shall 
I  be  able  to  pay  no  attention  to  what  is  going  on 
in  it  ?  I  hope  at  all  events  that  we  are  going  to  get 
rid  of  the  right  of  free  admission  to  our  concerts  ; 
I  hope  there  will  be  no  more  subventions  for 
stupid  lyric  theatres ;  I  hope  the  directors  of 
those  places  will  go  away  as  they  came,  only  more 
quickly ;  I  hope  there  will  be  no  more  censure  in 
store  for  vocal  pieces ;  in  a  word,  I  hope  that  we 
shall  be  free  to  be  free,  without  having  to  undergo 
any  fresh  mystification. 

What  has  become  of  M.  Bertin  ?  It  is  reported 
here  that  he  is  in  hiding.  What  has  become  of 
all  our  precious  villains,  as  Shakespeare  says  ? 

XLII. 

To  Joseph  d'Ortigue. 

76,  Harley  Street,  London, 
March  15,  1848. 
I  have  been  wanting  to  write  to  yon  for  a  long 
time,  bnt  not  until  to-day  have  I  been  able  to  do 
so.  Life  in  London  is  even  more  absorbing  than 
in  Paris ;  everything  is  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
mense size  of  the  place. 

I  get  up  at  noon ;  at  one  o'clock  come  visitors, 
friends,  new  acquaintances,  and  artists  furnished 
with  introductions.  Whether  I  like  it  or  not,  I 
lose  three  good  hours  in  this  way.  From  four  to 
six  I  work;  if  I  am  not  invited  anywhere,  I  go 
out  then   and   dine   at   some   distance    from    my 
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lodgings.  I  read  the  papers,  and  after  that  the 
hour  for  theatres  and  concerts  arrives,  anil  I  stay 
listening  to  music  of  one  sort  or  another  until 
eleven  o'clock.  Three  or  four  of  us  then  bet: ike 
ourselves  together  somewhere,  and  smoke  until  two 
in  the  morning.  You  know,  more  or  less,  all 
about  the  unexpected  and  tumultuous  success  of 
my  concert  at  Drury  Lane.  In  a  few  hours  it 
disconcerted  all  conjectures,  favourable  or  hostile, 
and  overthrew  the  whole  fabric  of  theories  as 
regards  my  music  which  had  been  constructed  here 
upon  the  preposterous  Continental  criticisms. 
The  whole  of  the  English  press,  thank  goodness, 
has  pronounced  in  my  favour  with  extraordinary 
warmth,  and,  except  Davison  and  Gruneison,  I  did 
not  know  a  single  editor. 

It  is  different  now  ;  the  principal  among  them 
have  called  upon  me,  and  have  written  to  me,  and 
there  is  frequent  and  cordial  communication 
between  us.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  felt  so  truly 
pleased  as  I  did  when  I  read  the  article  in  the 
Atlas  which  I  sent  to  Brandus,  and  which  he  has 
not  had  translated.  It  is  by  Mr.  Holmes,  the 
author  of  a  Life  of  Mozart,  v^ry  popular  here. 
Mr.  Holmes  came  with  the  idea  that  he  should 
hear  harsh  and  stupid  music,  nonsense,  &c.,  &c. 

You  would  have  been  verj'  pleased  with  this 
great  victory,  I  assure  3'ou.  We  must  now  pursue 
the  enemy  and  not  fall  asleep  at  Capua.  Jullien, 
as  you  know,  has  not  paid  me.  His  theatre  is 
turned  into  an  equestrian  circus.     The  two  opera 
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houses  are  disputing  as  to  which  of  them  shall  give 
the  best  performances  of  the  Italian  masterpieces. 
At  Her  Majesty's  last  night,  Yerdi's  Attila  was 
given.  After  Attila,  listen  to  this  !  The  directors 
of  Co  vent  Garden  want  to  arrange  a  Shakespearian 
■concert,  composed  of  Romeo,  Le  Koi  Lear,  the 
Ballade  sur  la  mort  d"  Ophelie,  and  La  Tempete.  We 
had  a  meeting  on  the  subject  the  day  before  yester- 
day, and  I  then  told  them  that  I  would  not  consent 
to  organize  the  performance  on  any  terms  whatever, 
unless  they  guaranteed  me  fifteen  days'  study  for 
the  voices,  and  four  rehearsals  for  the  orchestra. 
They  are  now  seeing  how  they  can  manage  this. 

The  season  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  com- 
menced the  day  before  yesterday.  They  played  a 
symphony  by  Hesse  (the  organist  of  Breslau),  very 
well  written,  very  cold  and  very  useless  ;  another 
in  A  by  Mendelssohn,  admirable,  magnificent, 
and  in  my  opinion,  very  superior  to  the  one,  also 
in  A,  which  was  given  in  Paris.  The  orchestra  is 
very  good ;  except  in  regard  to  a  few  of  the  wind 
instruments,  no  fault  can  be  found  with  it,  and 
Costa  conducts  it  perfectly.  Nobody  would  believe 
that  the  Society  have  not  invited  me  to  contribute 
to  its  concerts,  but  it  is,  nevertheless  true.  It  is 
said  that  they  will  be  driven  to  do  so  by  the  news- 
papers and  their  own  committee.  But  I  shall  be 
Yery  cautious  about  putting  myself  in  the  velvet 
paws  of  the  pig-headed  old  men  who  manage  the 
institution.  Their  mode  of  proceeding  is  that 
of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  over  again. 
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If  I  were  to  begin  to  write  about  all  these  tri- 
vialities I  should  take  up  too  much  of  your  time, 
and  you  can  very  easily  imagine  them.  Briefly, 
I  shall  remain  here  as  long  as  I  can,  because  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  make  a  position  for  oneself. 
Fortunately,  circumstances  are  in  my  favour. 
Sooner  or  later  the  position  will  come,  and  so  I 
am  told,  it  will  be  a  solid  one.  As  far  as  my 
musical  career  is  concerned,  I  have  only  England 
and  Russia  to  take  into  account.  I  gave  France 
up  for  lost  long  ago,  and  the  recent  revolution  ren- 
ders my  determination  firmer  and  more  necessary. 
Under  the  old  regime,  I  had  to  struggle  against  a 
crop  of  hatred  sown  by  newspaper  articles,  against 
the  inaptitude  of  the  managers  of  our  theatres, 
and  against  the  indifference  of  the  people.  In 
addition  to  these,  I  should  now  have  to  contend 
against  the  mob  of  great  composers  evoked  by  the 
Kepublic,  and  against  popular,  philanthroj3ic, 
national,  and  economical  music.  The  arts  in 
France  are  dead  now,  and  music  in  particular  is 
already  beginning  to  putrefy  ;  let  it  be  buried 
quickly  !  Even  here,  I  feel  the  miasma  which 
exhales  from  it. 

1  am  always  conscious,  it  is  true,  of  a  certain 
mechanical  movement  which  makes  me  turn  to- 
wards France,  whenever  any  fortunate  occurrence 
crops  up  in  my  career,  but  it  is  an  old  habit,  a 
mere  prejudice,  which  will  wear  off  in  time. 

France,  from  a  musical  point  of  view,  is  only  a 
country  of  fools  and  rogues ;  one  must  be  diaboli- 
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cally  one-sided  not  to  see  that.  Is  it  true  that 
Perrot  has  lost  his  situation  ?  I  do  not  know 
whether  anybody  has  condescended  to  retain  mine 
for  me  in  the  Consei'vatoire  Library,  which  used 
to  l)ring  me  in  118  francs  a  month.  I  wrote  to  the 
Minister  of  Interior  on  the  subject  but  he,  naturally, 
did  not  answer  me. 

XLIII. 

To  M.  AuGusTE  Morel. 
LoxDON,  Monday,  April  24,  1848. 

A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  Morel,  for  all  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  on  my  accouTit,  and  for  your 
friendly  letter.  In  these  days,  getting  an  answer 
from  any  of  One's  friends  in  Paris  is  a  stroke  of 
luck. 

Do  not  write  to  me  before  you  receive  another 
letter  from  me,  as  I  do  not  yet  know  where  my 
future  lodgings  will  be.  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
Jullien's  house  four  days  ago,  in  consequence  of 
the  bailifFs  being  in  possession  again  for  the 
Queen's  taxes,  which  he  had  not  paid.  The  London 
newspapers  announced  his  bankruptcy  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  he  is  now  reported  to  be  in 
prison,  so  that  I  have  nothing  further  to  hope  for 
from  him. 

The  papers  here  still  devote  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention to  me,  but  the  opposition  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  is  somewhat  peculiar.  It  includes 
all  the  English  composers,  and  Costa  is  at  their 
head.     They   certainly   engage   M.   Molique,  who 
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phiys  the  now  symphonies  of  M.  Hesse  and  others; 
but  I  apparently  inspire  them  with  2)0sitive  dread. 
B(nile,  Davison,  Rosenberg,  and  a  few  others  have 
taken  it  into  their  heads  to  force  them  to 
ufive  me  an  eno:ajjement.  Tlie  wall  I  have  to 
overturn  is  an  old  one,  but  behind  it  I  shall 
find  both  the  public  and  the  press  entirely  on 
my  side. 

Paris  appears  to  be  growing  more  tranquil  again. 
God  grant  that  it  may  last,  and  that  the  Assembly 
may  really  represent  the  nation.  In  that  case  we 
may  indeed  hope  for  great  things.  You  have  no 
idea  how  preoccupied  and  anxious  I  am  about  the 
fate  of  you  all,  yourself.  Morel,  and  my  few  other 
friends.  How  can  you  possibly  emerge  in  safety 
from  the  midst  of  that  triumphant  mass  of  ruin? 

XLIV. 

To  THE  Same. 

London,  Mat  16,  1848. 
My  Dear  Morel, 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  deeply  sensible 
I  am  of  your  anxiety  for  my  account,  and  the  per- 
sistence with  Avhich  you  advocate  my  return  to 
Paris.  Unfortunately,  all  bitterness  apart,  I  am 
compelled  to  demonstrate  to  you  that  the  reason 
which  makes  me  remain  here  is  a  pecuniary  one. 
I  have  still  to  receive  from  Jieale*  the  price  of  two 
unfinished  pieces,  and  a  concert  is  being  arranged 

*  Publisher  of  music  in  London. 
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at  very  small  cost  for  tlie  29tli  of  June.  If  I  make 
a  few  sous  by  it,  it  will  be  a  stroke  of  good  luck, 
whereas  in  Paris  I  am  not  only  certain  of  having 
nothing  to  gain,  but  if  I  go  there  now,  I  shall  de- 
cidedly lose  the  little  I  may  receive  here.  Besides, 
I  live  very  cheaply  in  London ;  as  soon  as  I  am 
certain  that  I  can  do  nothing  more  here,  I  will  re- 
turn to  Paris  in  the  wish,  but  not  the  hope,  that 
you  are  not  mistaken  about  my  chance  of  finding 
musical  employment  there.  By  that  time,  perhaps, 
MM.  Marie,  Schoelcher,  and  Pyat  may  be  no  more ; 
the  ground  is  as  shifting  as  sand.  Moreover,  what 
can  they  do  ?  It  is  a  mere  question  of  money ; 
nobody  has  enough  for  the  necessities  of  life,  and 
the  Republic  has  too  much  use  for  it  to  spend  any 
upon  artistic  luxuries.  That  is  evident.  As  soon 
as  I  get  to  the  bottom  of  what  I  have  left,  the  only 
course  open  to  me  will  be  to  sit  me  down  in  a 
corner,  and  die  of  hunger  like  a  lost  dog,  or  else 
blow  my  brains  out.  Nobody  has  yet  done  or  said 
anything  whereon  an  argument  can  be  based 
against  ray  presentiments.  But  after  all,  as  j)re- 
cisely  the  same  thing  will  happen  here,  as  soon  as 
the  time  comes  when  there  will  be  nothing  left  for 
me  to  do,  I  may  as  well  succumb  in  Paris  as  any- 
where else. 

Good-bye ;  however  horrible  my  position  may  be, 
and  however  great  the  certainty  I  have  that  I  am 
one  too  many  in  this  world,  believe  in  the  absolute 
sincerity  of  my  friendship,  and  the  confideLce  I 
place  in  yours. 
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XLV. 

To  M.  GuiLLAUME  Lenz,  St.  Petersbubq. 
Paris,  December  22,  1848, 

If  I  remember  you  ?  I  should  be  deficient  both 
in  heart  and  memory  if  I  did  not  remember  you. 
And  our  games  of  billiards  with  Count  Michel,* 
games  wherein  so  many  jokes  were  hazarded,  and 
so  many  strokes  of  wit  were  made,  so  many  cigars 
were  smoked,  so  much  beer  was  drunk,  and  so 
many  musical  opinions  were  discussed.  No,  my 
dear  sir,  I  have  forgotten  nothing,  and  I  beg  you 
at  once  to  disabuse  yourself  of  any  such  calum- 
nious ideas  in  connection  with  me. 

I  could  write  you  all  sorts  of  nonsense,  if 
the  tone  of  your  letter  was  not  so  sad ;  but  you 
talk  to  me  about  the  probability  of  cholera  as  if 
you  were  already  on  the  point  of  death,  and  it  has 
regularly  upset  me.  Under  the  influence  of  a 
similar  presentiment,  only  a  few  days  before  I  re- 
ceived your  kind  letter,  I  wrote  to  Count  Michel 
Wielhoiski,  and  asked  him  to  send  me  news  of 
himself.     I  trust  all  is  well  with  him. 

Our  Republican  cholera  is  at  this  moment 
giving  us  breathing  time ;  there  is  not  much 
doing  in  the  way  of  political  clubs  ;  the  "  reds  *' 
champ  their  bits ;  universal  suiFrage  has  given  us 
an  overwhelming  majority  for  Louis  Napoleon  ; 
the  peasants  do  not  anticipate  having  any  taxes 

*  Count  Michel  Wielhorski,  Grand  Cap-bearer  in  the  Bnssiaa 
Court,  a  distinguished  musical  amateur  and  judge. 

VOL.    I.  O 
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to  pay  for  a  long  time,  and  base  great  expecta- 
tions on  tlie  good  advice  which  the  Emperor  will 
give  his  nephew,  for  they  know  exactly  what 
value  to  attach  to  the  lie  about  the  Emperor's 
death.  Of  course,  he  has  only  retired  from  busi- 
ness. Attention  is  also  speedily  to  be  paid  to  the 
distribution  of  the  thousands  of  millions  brought 
back  by  Napoleon  the  Great  from  his  campaign  in 
Egypt,  an  inexhaustible  treasure  dug  out  from  be- 
neath the  great  pyramid.  We  are  going  to  spin 
out  days  of  gold,  and  we  shall  all  be  on  velvet. 

Pardon  this  stupid  nonsense.  How  you  laugh 
at  us  and  hold  us  in  derision — us,  who  call  our- 
selves an  advanced  nation  !  Do  you  know  what  we 
call  woodcocks  when  they  are  high  ?  We  call  them, 
too,  avancees.  Well,  God's  will  be  done  !  I  am 
good-natured,  am  I  not  ?  It  most  assuredly  always 
will  be  done. 

And  so  you  still  give  a  thought  to  music  !  What 
barbarians  you  are  !  The  pity  of  it !  Instead  of 
labouring  upon  some  fresh  work,  the  radical  abo- 
lition of  family,  property,  intelligence,  civilization, 
life,  and  humanity,  you  occupy  your  mind  with 
Beethoven's  works  !  You  dream  of  sonatas  !  You 
are  writing  a  book  on  art !  * 

Joking  apart,  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  it.  We 
are  still  living  adorers  of  the  beautiful.  Rari — But 
how  is  your  work  to  become  known  in  our  gurgite  ? 

We    have    only    one    musical   paper  now,  the 

*  Beethoven  and  His  Three  Methods,   by  M.  Gaillaume  Lenz. 
This  magnificent  work  -was  not  published  until  1852. 
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Gazette  Musicale.  I  have  mentioned  what  you 
told  me  to  M.  Brandus,  the  conductor  of  that 
paper,  and  he  feels  very  much  inclined  to  insert 
portions  of  your  work,  but  he  would  like  to  see  it. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  mention  it  with 
great  pleasure  in  one  of  my  articles  in  the  Debats, 
so  soon  as  a  portion  of  it,  at  all  events,  shall  have 
appeared  in  some  form  or  other.  I  do  not  know 
what  to  say  about  the  best  mode  of  getting  your 
manuscript  to  me.  That  is  a  very  delicate  iques- 
tion.  The  loss  of  a  printed  work  is  nothing,  but 
the  disappearance  of  manuscript  is  irreparable. 
I  think  the  best  way  would  be  to  entrust  it  to  the 
care  of  somebody  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
coming  to  France,  impressing  upon  him  the  neces- 
sity of  bringing  it  to  me  direct.  Find  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  rely  upon  my  zeal  in  furtherance  of 
your  views. 

A  thousand  remembrances  to  my  excellent 
friends  in  the  Place  Michel.  I  shake  you  by  the 
hand.  God  preserve  you  from  the  Republic,  and, 
above  all,  from  Republicans  ! 

Alio. 


fe#£gfg^^ff 


XLVI.  ^ 

Paris,  February  23,  1849. 
My  Dear  M.  Lwoff, 

I  have  felt  very  deeply  the  good-natured 
reproach  at  the  commencement  of  your  letter  ;  I 
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saw  by  it  that  you  were  not  aware  of  all  my 
grateful  friendsliip  for  you,  a  very  warm  and  sin- 
cere friendship^  which  neither  time  nor  absence 
will  affect.  I  was  ignorant  of  your  relations  with 
M.  Lenz,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  the  silence 
for  which  you  reproach  me.  Neither  indifference 
nor  forgetfulness  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter ;  of  that  you  may  be  quite  sure. 

I  have  attended  to  both  the  commissions  you 
gave  me  the  pleasure  of  undertaking  for  you. 
Meyerbeer,  for  his  part,  had  already  performed  the 
commission  in  connection  with  a  new  poem.  With- 
out having  mentioned  the  matter  to  each  other, 
we  both  of  us  knocked  at  the  same  door,  that  of 
Saint- Georges.  As  soon  as  I  opened  my  mouth, 
Saint-Georges  informed  me  that  Meyerbeer  had 
replied  to  you,  and  had  at  the  same  time  sent  you 
the  undertaking  of  the  librettist  to  supply  you 
with  an  opera  he  had  just  finished.  You  ought 
consequently  to  be  fully  conversant  with  every- 
thing which  bears  upon  your  question. 

As  regards  the  other  work  which  Saint-Georges 
will  also  undertake,  he  says  it  is  a  longer  and  more 
difficult  business  than  writing  a  new  opera,  on  ac- 
count of  the  necessity  for  preserving  the  music. 
To  rewrite  Ondine  in  three  acts.  Saint- Georges 
says  you  must  procure  for  him  the  full  vocal 
score,  without  which  he  cannot  fit  his  new  words 
to  the  music.  I  do  not  know  what  you  will 
think   of    this   proposal  j    to    me   the    score    ap- 
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pears  indispensable,  and  no  imitation  or  trans- 
lation of  the  words,  however  faithful,  can  re- 
place it."*^ 

Saint- Georges  lives  at  No.  6,  Eue  de  Trevise. 
He  is  very  clever  at  this  sort  of  thing,  and  the 
enormous  success  of  the  Val  d'Andorre  gives  great 
weight  to  his  name  at  the  present  time. 

If  you  read  the  Gazette  Musicale  and  the 
Dehats,  you  ought  to  be  fully  posted  up  as  re- 
gards what  we  are  doing  in  music  this  winter. 
Consequently,  T  will  not  say  a  word  about  it.  I 
will  merely  mention,  en  passant,  that  last  Sunday 
Spontini  roused  the  audience  at  the  Conservatoire 
to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  with  the  second  act 
of  La  Vestale  that  we  resembled  a  congregation  of 
lunatics.  I  am  weeping  over  it  even  as  I  write. 
I  am  going  to  write  a  couple  of  articles  on  the 
subject,  which  may  possibly  come  under  your 
notice.  They  will  appear  shortly  in  the  Gazette 
Musicale  and  the  Debats.  I  am  now  hard  at  work 
upon  a  grand  Te  Deum  for  double  chorus,  with 
orchestra  and  organ  obligato.  It  is  already  assum- 
ing some  sort  of  shape.  I  have  enough  work  for 
two  months  yet,  as  there  will  be  seven  long  parts. 

Good-bye,  my  dear  General.  Do  not  forget  me 
any  more  than  I  forget  you.  More  than  that  I 
cannot  ask. 

*  The  libretto  of  M.  de  Saint-GeorgeB  is  now  in  the  library 
of  the  Castle  of  Eomany,  near  Kowno,  in  Lithuania.  This 
lihretto  was  never  set  to  mnsic  by  M.  Lwoff,  who  died  in  1870. 
(Information  communicated  by  M.  Vladimir  Stassoff.) 
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XLVII. 

To  M.  Lecouet,  Avocat,  Marseilles. 

Paris,  Thursday,  April  3,  1851. 
My  Dear  Lecourt, 

Will  you  call  upon  M.  Morel  and  tell 
him  from  me  that  we  have  just  had  a  first  rehearsal 
of  his  overture,  and  we  all  agree  that  it  is  admir- 
able. It  will  be  played  at  our  concert*  on  the  29th 
of  this  month.  We  went  over  it  three  times 
this  morning.  The  orchestra  is  almost  complete, 
and  it  goes  tolerably  well  already.  We  shall  have 
four  more  rehearsals. 

I  assure  you  that  the  absence  of  an  artist  like  M. 
Morel  from  the  musical  centre  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  sin.  His  overture  alone  would  prove 
that.  It  betrays,  in  my  opinion,  harmonic  skill, 
knowledge  of  instrumentation  and  modulation, 
rhythmic  feeling,  and  wealth  of  harmony  of 
a  very  high  order.  And  I  may  add  that  my 
friendship  for  the  author  does  not  in  the  least 
influence  me  in  his  favour.  If  I  were  writing 
about  Carafa  or  Adam  I  should  say  precisely  the 
same.  Only,  in  that  case,  I  should  be  vastly  more 
surprised.  I  cannot  lay  my  hands  upon  Morel's 
last  letter,  and  I  have  forgotten  his  address,  wliich 
is  the  reason  of  my  not  writing  to  him  direct. 

Good-bye ;  I  am  going  to  change  everything 
(this  refers  to  my  clothes,  not  to  my  sentiments)  ; 

*  The  Societe  Philharmonique  of  Paris,  Rue   de   la   Chausaee- 
Antin.      Vide  the  Biographical  Notice. 
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that  infernal  overture  lias  made  me  perspire  to 
such  an  extent  that  I  am  wet  through. 

P.S. — Tell  him  that  Louis  has  arrived,  strong 
and  well,  and  very  much  in  love  with  his  career, 
that  he  starts  again  in  a  fortnight  for  the  An- 
tilles, and  that  he  shakes  his  friend  Morel  by  the 
hand. 

XLVIIL 

To  M.  AuGusTE  Morel. 

Paris,  Friday,  May  9,  1851. 
My  Dear  Morel, 

I  have  been  so  busy  during  the  last  few 
days  that  I  have  not  had  energy  enough  to  find 
ten  minutes  to  write  to  you.  Since  the  concert  in 
which  your  overture  figured  so  brilliantly,  we  have 
had  two  more,  one  after  the  other,  at  the  Jardin 
d'Hiver,  for  which  the  orchestra  was  paid,  so  that  a 
refusal  was  out  of  the  question. 

I  am  now  off  to  London,  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce having  taken  it  into  his  head  (a  singular 
idea  for  a  Frenchman  to  have)  to  select  me  to  de- 
cide upon  the  merits  of  the  various  musical  instru- 
ment makers  who  are  exhibiting  their  manufac- 
tures at  the  Crystal  Palace.  I  have  not  recovered 
yet  from  my  astonishment.  The  jurors  met  yes- 
terday and  the  day  before,  and  this  evening  I  set 
out  by  rail.  I  shall  have  plenty  to  do,  as  I  am  the 
only  musician  on  the  committee.  Your  overture 
was  played  very  well,  but  indiflerentl}^  applauded, 
though   much  admired  by  all    artists   and   good 
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judges.  Your  notes  have  been  remitted  according 
to  jour  instructions.  I  am  reserving  myself  for  a 
performance  of  your  work  by  a  full  orchestra,  for 
it  is  essentially  a  work  which  requires  one. 
Bourges  has  spoken  well  of  it  in  the  Gazette 
Musicale.  I  shall  have  something  to  say  about  it 
in  my  turn  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  but  when  T 
know  not. 

There  is  some  talk  of  a  gigantic  musical  enter- 
prise, of  which  I  am  to  have  the  direction  in 
London,  and  in  which  the  Te  Deum  will  find  a 
place.  If  the  funds  will  admit  of  it,  I  will  write 
to  you  to  come  and  help  me  in  the  rehearsals, 
either  in  Paris  or  London,  for  many  heads  and 
plenty  of  intelligence  will  be  required  to  carry  the 
project  to  a  successful  issue. 

XLIX. 

To  Joseph  d^Oetigue. 

27,  Queen  Anne  Street, 

Cavendish  Square,  London, 
June  21,  1851. 
My  Dear  D'Oetigue, 

I  have  alread}'-  made  a  report  in  favour 
of  M.  Ducroquet,  so  that  he  has  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  me.  I  cannot  say  as  much  for 
the  young  man  who  plays  the  organ,  for  I  detest 
the  unfortunate  wretch.  He  regales  us  every  day 
with  two  or  three  polkas,  to  say  nothing  of  cava- 
thms  from  operas  hoiij^es.  He  doubtless  takes  the 
Ensflish  for  fools. 
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I  reply  to  your  paragraphs. 

1  st.  I  do  not  recollect  the  date  of  the  article  re- 
ferring to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Petersburg  ;  it  ap- 
peared four  months  ago  or  thereabouts.  Go  in 
my  name  to  the  office  of  the  paper  ;  they  will  find 
it  for  you. 

2nd.  I  think  I  only  alluded  to  the  March  by 
Cherubini  during  my  stay  in  Italy  in  an  article 
upon  the  Institut  competition.  I  did  not.  know 
that  you  had  a  book  on  the  stocks.  In  any  case,  I 
shall  be  in  Paris  before  the  31st  of  July,  and  we 
will  talk  about  it. 

Read  my  second  article  in  the  Debats.  If  it  does 
not  make  its  appearance  in  Paris  to-day,  you  must 
be  on  the  watch  for  it  every  day.  In  it  I  describe 
the  unexampled  impression  made  upon  me  recently 
in  St.  PauVs  Cathedral,  where  I  heard  a  choir  of 
six  thousand  five  hundred  charity  school  children, 
who  meet  there  once  a  year.  It  was,  without 
comparison,  the  most  imposing  and  tumultuous 
ceremony  it  has  ever,  up  to  the  present  time,  fallen 
to  my  lot  to  witness.  I  feel  it  even  now  while  writ- 
ing about  it.  It  was  the  realization  of  one  part  of 
my  dreams,  and  a  proof  that  the  powerful  effect  of 
musical  masses  is  still  absolutely  unknown.  On 
the  Continent,  at  least,  they  have  no  more  idea  of 
it  than  the  Chinese  have  of  our  music.  Touching 
this,  read  my  article  of  the  31st  of  May;  you  will 
find  in  it  an  account  of  my  visit  to  the  Chinese 
songstress  and  her  music  master.  You  will  see 
Low  we  ought  to  estimate   the  stupid  inventions 
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of  certain  so-called  learned  theorists  in  connec- 
tion with  a  pretended  system  of  music  in  quarter- 
tones.     There  is  no  fool  like  a  savant. 

Tell  M.  Arnaud  that  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to- 
set  to  music  a  series  of  his  poems  on  Jeanne  d'Arc 
if,  in  my  case  too,  a  voice  from  on  high  will  make 
itself  heard.  Tell  him  to  write  in  short  strophes  ; 
long  couplets  and  protracted  lines  are  fatal  to 
melody.  A  popular  proverb^  simple  but  worthy  the 
subject,  might  be  made  out  of  that  a  propos  of  a 
great  number  of  songs  and  vocal  parts. 

Good-bye ;  I  am  besieged  by  musical  instruments, 
and,  to  a  still  greater  extent,  by  their  makers. 

France  carries  off  the  jDalm,  beyond  comparison, 
from  the  whole  of  Europe.  Erard,  Sax,  and  Vuil- 
laume.  All  the  rest  savour  more  or  less  of  the 
tin-kettle,  penny  whistle,  or  the  child's  fiddle. 

L. 

To  M.  Alexis  Lwoff. 

Paris,  Januakt  21, 1852. 

It  is  for  me  to  apologise,  on  the  contrary,  for 
having  written  so  inadequate  an  article  so  late  in 
the  da}^ ;  but  you  can  have  no  idea  how  this  article 
business  is  arranged,  and  about  how  many 
trivialities  we  are  compelled  to  write  before  we  can 
devote  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  things  of 
importance.  At  all  events,  the  article,  good  or 
bad,  has  appeared,  and  if  you  are  almost  satisfied 
with  it,  I  am  more  than  content. 

I  have  to  thank  you  now  for  your  proposal  in 
connection   with  the   8tahat.     Unfortunately  you 
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are  very  far  from  having  any  idea  of  the  musical 
situation  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live,  to  our 
shame,  in  Paris.  Our  Philharmonic  Society  has 
not  yet  attempted  to  resume  its  performances,  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  intends  to  resume  them. 
The  receipts  were  so  insignificant  that  the  artists 
received  scarcely  anything.  This  is  the  cause  of 
their  exasperating  unpunctuality  at  rehearsals, 
and  the  impossibility  of  getting  them  to  learn  any 
important  novelty. 

Last  year  I  completed  three  new  compositions, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  a  single  note  of  them,  nor 
can  I  find  a  publisher  courageous  enough  to 
publish  them.  Apart  from  that,  I  fear  that  it 
would  be  more  diS&cult  to  secure  the  performance 
and  sale  of  a  8tahat  than  of  any  other  work,  on  ac- 
count of  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  Parisians 
to  pay  the  necessary  attention  to  a  serious  and 
mournful  work.     I  have  told  you  the  exact  truth. 

There  is  nothing  further  to  be  done  in  Paris, 
and  I  think  that  I  shall  return  next  month  to 
England,  where  at  all  events  the  desire  to  appre- 
ciate music  is  real  and  lasting.  Here  every  post 
is  occupied  ;  the  mediocrities  feed  upon  each  other, 
and  I  regard  the  struggles  and  meals  of  these 
dogs  with  almost  as  much  anger  as  disgust. 

The  criticisms  of  the  press  and  the  public  be- 
tray an  amount  of  folly  and  frivolity  unexampled 
among  other  nations.  With  us  the  beautiful, 
though  it  is  not  actually  ugly,  is  flat ;  there  is  no 
absolute  preference  for  the  bad  over  the  good,  but 
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mediocrity  is  preferred  before  both.  The  senti- 
ment of  truth  in  art  is  as  extinct  as  that  of  right 
in  morality,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  President 
of  the  Republic  we  should  run  considerable  risk  of 
being  assassinated  in  our  homes.  Thanks  to  him 
and  his  army,  we  are  now  living  in  peace,  but  the 
life  of  us  artists  is  a  living  death  (pardon  the 
antithesis). 

If  you  think  I  can  be  of  use  to  you  in  any  way 
by  means  of  my  articles,  do  not  fail,  I  beg  of  you, 
to  let  me  know;  it  will  always  be  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  keep  the  few  sober  readers  we  have  in  Paris 
informed  of  the  great  and  serious  things  that  are 
being  done  in  Russia.  Besides,  it  is  a  debt  I 
would  gladly  pay.  Believe  me,  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  reception  I  experienced  at  the  hands  of 
Russian  society  in  general,  and  of  yourself  in  par- 
ticular, or  the  kindness  displayed  towards  me  by 
the  Empress  and  every  member  of  your  great 
Emperor's  family.  What  a  misfortune  it  is  that 
he  does  not  like  music  ! 

Remember  me  to  your  wonderful  Chapel,  and 
tell  the  artists  belonging  to  it  that  I  would  fain 
listen  to  them,  if  only  to  draw  forth  the  tears  I 
feel  scalding  within  me,  and  falling  on  my  heart. 

LI. 

To  M.  AuGUSTE  Morel. 

Paris,  Febeuary  10,  1852. 
My  Dear  Morel, 

I  have  not  written  to  you  for  a  very  long 
time;  it  is  bad,  very  bad  on   my   part,  and  I  ask 
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yoar  forj^iveness  of  this  apparent  neglect.  The 
papers  will  have  told  jou  all  the  musical  news 
of  Paris,  so  that  I  need  not  allude  to  that 
subject.  1  had  arranged  to  start  to-morrow  for 
Weimar,  the  first  performance  of  Benvenuto  having 
been  fixed  for  the  16th  of  this  month,  the  birth- 
day of  the  Grand  Duchess,  but  I  have  just  had  a 
letter  from  Liszt,  telling  me  that  two  of  his  prin- 
cipal singers,  Cellini  (tenor),  and  Ascanio  (mezzo- 
soprano),  are  ill.  This  will  cause  a  delay  of  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks,  and  as  I  must  be  in  London 
on  the  1st  of  March,  I  shall  most  probably  give 
up  all  idea  of  going  to  Germany. 

As  our  Paris  Philharmonic  Society  is  going  to 
rack  and  ruin,  I  have  had  your  overture,  and  very 
beautiful  it  is,  placed  in  my  room  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire, which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  music 
belonging  to  me ;  if  you  want  it,  Rocquemont,  who 
lives  at  No.  27,  Rue  Saint- Marc,  will  ask  for  it  in 
my  name  and  take  it  to  you. 

I  am  really  vexed  about  not  being  able  to  go 
and  hear  Benvenuto.  Liszt  says  that  it  goes  wonder- 
fully well ;  they  have  been  at  work  upon  it  for 
four  months.  I  overhauled  the  score  thoroughly, 
touched  it  up,  and  restored  it  before  I  sent  it  to 
them.  I  had  not  looked  at  it  for  thirteen  years ; 
it  is  vivacious  to  a  degree,  and  I  shall  never  come 
across  such  another  shower  of  youthful  ideas. 
What  havoc  those  Opera  people  had  made  in  it ! 
1  have  put  everything  in  order.  When  is  your 
new  quartet  to  be  printed?     When  shall  we  hear 
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it?  You  rascal,  to  set  about  producing  master- 
pieces so  modestly  !  It  was  time ;  there  was  no- 
body to  write  any  more  quartets. 

P.S. — The  whole  Opera  is  in  a  state  of  commo- 
tion on  account  of  my  last  article,  which  Bertin 
(inadvertently  !  !  !)  inserted  in  spite  of  the  censure, 
I  am  inundated  with  complimentary  letters,  visits, 
and  congratulations,  and  the  others  hold  me  in 
Titter  abhorrence. 

LII. 

To  Joseph  d'Ortigue. 

London,  Makch  25,  1852. 
Mt  Dear  D'Ortigue, 

I  am  sending  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you 
know  that  I  had  a  colossal  success  last  night.  I 
was  recalled  I  do  not  know  how  many  times,  and 
applauded  both  as  composer  and  conductor  of  the 
orchestra.  This  morning  I  see  in  the  Times, 
Horning  Post,  Morning  Herald,  Advertiser,  and 
other  papers,  such  dithyrambs  as  have  never  been 
written  about  me  before.  I  have  just  written  to 
M.  Bertin  to  ask  him  to  get  our  friend  Raymond, 
of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  to  make  a.  pot-pourri  of  all 
the  articles,  so  that  Paris  may  know  something 
about  the  affair. 

Consternation  reigns  supreme  in  the  camp  of  the 
old  Philharmonic  Society.  Costa  and  Anderson 
are  swallowing  their  bile  as  best  they  can. 

I  could  only  get  admission  to  Exeter  Hall  for 
one  of  your  ladies,  but  the  other  contrived  to  get 
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in  too,  by  pfiying  I  fear.  At  last  you  may  rest 
content.  Everything  is  going  on  well.  I  have 
a  capital  orchestra,  and  a  first-rate  lessee,  who  is 
not  given  to  haggling.  Since  last  night  he  has 
been  half  crazy  with  joy.  This  success  is  a  great 
event  for  music  here,  and  for  me.  The  results 
are  beyond  a  doubt,  so  everybody  tells  me.  Go 
and  see  Brandus,  if  you  have  time,  and  tell  him 
to  take  the  marrow  out  of  the  English  papers  for 
his  Gazette.  They  are  worth  reading,  I  assure 
you. 

LIIT. 

To  THE  Same. 

London,  April  30,  1852. 

I  have  not  seen  your  article  in  the  Dehats. 
Send  me  a  line,  and  let  me  know  how  you  stand 
with  M.  Bertin.  Has  he  printed  your  work  upon 
M.  Lehman  (that  is  the  name  of  the  organist,  is 
it  not  ?).  Have  you  narrated  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Juif  Errant  ?*  What  success  has  it  had  ?  What 
is  the  price  of  the  work  ?  I  know  nothing  about 
it.  A  few  words  let  fall  by  the  pen  of  one  of  the 
singers  in  the  new  work  gave  me  the  impression 
that,  when  it  appeared,  it  had  a  mezzo  fiasco,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  proves  nothing  against  it.  Devote 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  me,  and  tell  me  all  about  it. 

The  night  before  last  we  gave  our  third  concert, 
and  the  second  performance  of  the  first  four  parts 
of  Romeo  et  Juliette.     Every  note  was  given  with 

*  Le  JuiJ  Errant,  by  Halevy. 
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an  amount  of  animation^  delicacy,  and  intelligence 
unknown  in  this  country.  Here  and  there  the 
orchestra  surpassed,  in  power,  everything  I  ever 
heard.  The  ej)isode  of  the  Fete,  which  did  not 
quite  satisfy  me  on  the  first  day,  was  rendered  as  it 
never  has  been  rendered  anywhere  else,  and  would 
you  believe  that  in  the  introduction,  the  trombone 
solo  was  interrupted,  after  the  third  period,  by 
rounds  of  applause  ?  As  for  the  remainder  of  my 
reception,  I  wish  you  had  been  there  to  hear  it. 
The  newspapers  continue  to  back  me  up,  with  the 
excejDtion  of  the  Daily  News,  which  is  edited  by 
Mr.  Hogarth,  a  great  friend  of  mine  up  to  very 
lately,  but  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,     Inde   irce.    X also   plays 

the  Scudo  to  a  certain  extent,  because  he  could  not 
worm  out  of  Beale  the  scudi  he  demanded  for  the 
English  translations  of  the  new  works  we  are 
bringing  out.  (This  is  in  confidence.)  But  this 
does  not  affect  matters ;  the  success  is  general, 
and  I  am  a  favourite.  I  am  now  getting  ready 
Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony,  which,  up  to  the 
present  time,  has  only  been  spoilt  here. 

Would  you  believe  that  neaidy  all  the  critics 
are  against  La  Vestale,  upon  which  we  drew 
largely  the  day  before  yesterday  ?  1  have  been 
weak  enough  to  take  this  lapsus  judicii  to  heart, 
just  as  if  I  did  not  know  that  nothing  is  beauti- 
ful or  ugly,  false  or  true,  to  everybody,  and  as 
if  the  due  understanding  of  certain  works  of 
genius  were  not  withheld  from  entire  nations.     I 
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am  almost  ashamed  of  being  so  successful.     This 
between  ourselves. 

LIV. 

London,  Monday,  May  3,  1'852. 

You  tell  me  you  are  going-  mad.  You  are  that 
already  ! 

You  must  be  either  a  lunatic  or  an  idiot  to 
write  such  letters  to  me ;  I  only  needed  them  to 
complete  the  fatigue  I  have  to  go  through  here  by 
day  and  night.  In  your  last  letter  from  Havannah 
you  say  that  you  will  laud  with  a  hundred  francs, 
out  of  which  you  owe  forty  !  !  Who  told  you  to 
pay  fifteen  francs  duty  on  a  packet  of  cigars  ? 
Could  you  not  have  thrown  them  into  the  sea? 

Enclosed  is  half  a  bank-note  for  a  hundred 
francs;  3'ou  shall  receive  the  other  half  when  you 
have  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  this.  ^  on  must 
join  them  together,  and  any  money-changer  will 
give  you  the  money.  It  is  a  customary  precaution 
when  sending  money  through  the  post.  I  am  now 
writing  to  M.  Cor  and  M.  Fouret  to  ascertain  from 
them  the  truth  as  regards  your  approaching  de- 
parture. You  are  quite  right  in  supposing  that  I 
do  not  pay  the  least  attention  to  the  stupid  non- 
sense you  write.  "Sou  entered  upon  a  career 
chosen  by  yourself,  a  laborious  one,  I  know,  but 
the  worst  is  over.  You  have  only  one  more  voyage 
of  five  months  to  make,  after  which  you  will  be 
able  to  go  through  your  hydrographic  course  for 
six  months   in   a  French  port,  and   then  be  in  a 

VOL.    I.  p 
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position  to  gain  a  livelihood.  I  am  worlcing  hard 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  on  one  side  the  money 
necessary  for  your  expenses  during  those  six 
months.     I  have  no  other  means  of  helping  you. 

What  do  you  mean  b}'  writing  to  nie  about  your 
clothes  being  in  rags?  Have  you  worn  out  your 
outfit  in  six  weeks  at  Havannah  ?  Your  shirts 
are  in  holes — do  jou  require  so  many  dozen  shirts 
every  five  months  ?     Are  you  making  fun  of  me? 

I  advise  you  to  weigh  your  words  when  you 
write  to  me  ;  your  present  style  does  not  suit  me  at 
all.  If  you  ever  imagined  that  the  path  of  life  is 
strewn  with  roses,  it  is  high  time  you  began  to 
think  differently.  In  any  case  and  without  any 
further  words,  I  have  no  intention  of  giving  you 
any  other  career  than  that  you  chose  for  yourself. 
It  is  too  late.  At  your  age  you  should  know  the 
world  well  enough  to  pursue  a  different  line  of 
conduct  from  the  one  you  seem  to  aflFect.  When 
you  liave  answered  me  reasonabl}^  and  have 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  half-note,  you 
will  receive  the  remainder,  and  my  instructions. 
Until  then,  stay  at  Havre. 

LV. 

To  M.  Ferdinand  Hiller. 

Paris,  1852. 
My  Dear  Hiller, 

You   will  think  me  to  blame,  but  I  am 

Dot.     I  am  just  back  from  rehearsal.     I  have  to 

breakfast,  and  then  to  go  out  again  to  a  concert  at 
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Prince  Poniatowski's,  where  Madame  Kalergi  is 
to  play ;  then  to  Arinand  Bertin,  at  the  Censor's 
office,  and  then  to  the  printing-  office  to  give  in- 
structions to  my  copyist,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
appearance  of  the  reclames  in  six  newspapers. 
You  see  how  impossible  it  is  for  me  to  remain  at 
home.  I  have  omitted  all  mention  of  my  infernal 
article, which  I  cannot  do  at  night,  because  sleep 
is  an  absolute  necessity  in  my  case.  It  is  the  first 
and  most  imperious  of  my  wants.  If  I  had  to  be 
hanged  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  should 
want  to  sleep  until  eleven !  Make  an  effi^rt  to 
come  at  nine  o'clock  to-night,  and  see  if  I  am  in. 

LVI. 

To  Joseph  d'Ortigue. 

London,  May  5,  1852. 

For  the  last  few  days  I  have  not  had  a  single 
hour  wherein  to  write  to  you,  and  I  am  answering 
you  to-day  between  the  end  of  a  rehearsal  of 
Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  another  of  the  vocal  portion  of  the  same 
work. 

I  have  tried  everywhere  to  see  your  article,  but 
in  vain.  I  will  read  it  in  Paris.  The  cashier  of 
the  Journal  des  Debats  only  makes  up  his  accounts 
monthly,  from  the  15th  to  the  18th.  Therefore, 
do  not  say  anything ;  I  cannot  suppose  that  they 
do  not  intend  to  pay  you.  As  for  sending  the 
paper,  that  is  a  different  matter  ;  I  know  that  the 
free  list  is  confined  to  the  everlasting  editors.     I 
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have  not  written  to  M.  Bertin.  Write  the  article 
now  upon  Ooussemaker,  and,  in  addition  to  that, 
please  go  at  once  for  me  to  Stephen  de  la  Made- 
leine, No.  19,  Rue  Trouchet,  and  tell  him  that  as 
I  cannot  find  time  here  to  write  anything  aboat 
his  excellent  Theorie  du  Chant,  I  commission  you 
to  do  it  for  me.  He  will  give  you  the  book,  and 
you  can  get  the  review  insi-rted  at  the  same  time 
as  that  of  Coussemaker's  work  appears.  If  you 
can  find  a  way  of  saying,  in  a  column  and  a  half, 
anything  important  about  my  songs,  do  so ;  if 
not,  leave  them  for  another  opportunity.  I  merely 
wish  people  to  know  that  they  exist,  that  the 
music  in  them  is  not  trumpery,  that  I  do  not 
write  simply  to  sell,  that  only  a  consummate 
musician,  singer,  and  pianist  can  interpret  these 
small  compositions  faithfully,  and  that  they  take 
neither  in  form  nor  style  after  those  of  Schubert. 

Mademoiselle  Moulin  was  at  the  second  concert. 
I  sent  her  a  couple  of  seats,  but  her  mother,  I  be- 
lieve, is  away  from  London.  The  effect,  I  repeat 
once  more,  was  far  superior  to  that  of  the  first 
concert,  and  the  performance  much  better.  I  have 
preserved  the  tambourine  ^  because  I  had  a  clever 
fellow  to  play  it ;  he  executed  his  solos  with  great 
delicacy  and  with  an  excellent  semblance  of  dis- 
tance, in  no  way  resembling  what  we  heard  in 
Paris.  Moreover,  as  in  the  Paris  concert- room 
the  pianissimo  of  the  drums  was  scarcely  audible, 
tjie  contrast   of  the  rhythms  was  lost   when  the 

*  In  the  scene  called  Tristesse  de  Romeo. 
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drums  were  left  alone.  Now  it  is  just  as  I  wanted 
it  to  be,  but  as  with  the  violin  so  with  the  tam- 
bourine, it  niu^t  be  well  pla3'ei  to  be  effective. 

Would  you  like  to  do  me  another  favour  ?  Go 
to  Amyot,  at  the  library  in  tlie  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
and  to  Charpentior,  Rue  de  Lille,  and  find  out  it' 
either  of  them  would  publish  a  volume  of  mine  in 
octavo,  from  450  to  500  pages,  very  droll,  very 
sarcastic,  with  plenty  of  variety  in  it,  and  called 
Les  Contes  de  VOrchestre.  It  consists  of  gossip, 
tales,  anecdotes,  romances,  castigations,  criticisms, 
discussions,  in  which  music  is  merely  an 
episode  and  is  not  treated  theoretically,  bio- 
graphies, and  dialogues  carried  on,  read,  and 
related  by  the  members  of  an  anonymous  orches- 
tra during  the  performmce  of  bad  operas.  They 
only  pay  serious  .attention  to  their  parts  when  a 
masterpiece  is  being  performed.  The  book  is 
divided  into  evenings,  the  greater  portion  of  them 
being  literary,  and  beginning  with  these  words  : 
"An  insipid  French,  German,  or  Italian  opera  is 
being  performed ;  the  kettle  drums  and  the  big 
dj'ura  attend  to  the  music,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  orchestra  are  listening  to  some  one  or  other 
of  their  number,  who  is  reading  or  speaking." 

When  an  evening  commences  with  the  words, 
"  Performance  of  Don  Juan,  IpldgSnie  en  Tauridey 
II  Barbiere,  La  Vestale,  or  Fidelio"  the  orchestra, 
full  of  zeal,  does  its  duty,  and  nobody  either  reads 
or  speaks.  The  evening  contains  nothing  but  a 
few  words  upon  the  performance  of  the  masterpiece. 
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You  will  divine  that  these  latter  evenings  are 
rare,  and  that  the  others  give  occasion  for  in- 
numerable jokes  and  sarcasms^  to  say  nothing  of 
the  purely  romantic  portion  of  the  book.  I  am 
finishing  this  book  ;  see  if  you  can  find  a  publisher. 

LVII. 

To  THE  Same. 

London,  May  22,  1852. 
My  Dear  d'Ortigue, 

I  must  ask  you  to  forgive  my  tardiness 
in  answering  you.  For  the  last  few  days  my  time 
has  been  completely  taken  up  by  my  book.  It  is 
completed,  and  I  am  now  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  it. 

1  have  not  written  aline  to  M.  Bertin;  you  did 
not  ask  me  for  a  letter  for  him ;  on  the  contrary,  your 
express  advice  was  that  I  should  not  speak  to  him 
on  the  subject  of  money.  I  had  no  doubt  about 
its  ending  as  we  both  of  us  hoped  it  would. 

You  talk  about  the  expenses  of  our  concerts  here; 
they  are,  in  fact,  enormous,  and  the  lessees,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  lessees  of  all  musical  institutions 
in  London  this  year,  iire  losing  mone3^  But  they 
knew  beforehand  that  it  would  be  so,  and  Beale,  so 
far  from  making  any  secret  of  it,  informed  the 
public,  in  the  programme  of  the  last  concert  (do 
not  mention  this  in  Paris),  of  the  expense  incurred 
in  the  rehearsals  of  Beethoven^s  Choral  iSymphony, 
an  expense  which  absorbed  more  than  a  third  of 
the  subscription. 
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Notwithstanding  this,  he  looks  upon  these  ex- 
penses as  being  incidental  to  anew  enterprise,  and 
he  still  intends  to  go  on  next  year,  getting  rid  in 
the  mt'antime  of  a  certain  person  who  is  interested 
in  the  undertaking,  but  who  is  a  nuisance.  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it  in  detail  on  my  return. 

The  Choral  Symphony,  which  had  never  gone 
well  here,  produced  a  marvellous  eflFect,  and  my 
success  as  a  conductor  was  great.  I  was  recalled 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part  of  the  concert. 
It  was  such  an  undertaking  that  many  people 
doubted  our  ability  to  get  creditably  to  the  end  of 
that  terrible  and  wonderful  work.  The  same  even- 
ing, Mademoiselle  Clauss  played  Mendelssohn's 
concerto  in  G  minor  with  admirable  purity  of  style, 
expression  and  finish.  This  child,  in  spite  of  all 
sorts  of  intrigues  is  now  looked  upon  in  London 
as  the  first  pianist  of  the  age.  Do  not  fail  to  men- 
tion Mademoiselle  Clauss  and  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony in  your  next  article. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  trouble  you  have 
taken  in  connection  with  the  libraries.  If  you  can 
find  time,  make  atiother  attempt  somewhere  else, 
and  when  you  are  passing  by  that  way,  see  Amyot 
again,  tell  him  that  I  will  give  him  an  answer  when 
I  get  back,  and  ask  him  if  he  will  agree  to  illus- 
trate my  book.  There  are  innumerable  subjects 
for  sketches,  vignettes,  &c.,  which  would  give  ad- 
ditional piquancy  to  the  work.  Find  out  also  from 
him  how  many  copies  he  would  give  me,  and  for 
how  much  he  would  bring  out  the  first  edition,  if 
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I  find  myself  compelled  to  surrender  it  to  him  for 
nothing. 

I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  when  you 
say,  "  Gounod  out  of  deference  to  his  future  father- 
in-law,  has  felt  himself  bound  to  parry  the  blows 
aimed  at  the  romantic  school."  How  does  this 
school  concern  Zimmermann  ?  And  why  should 
Gounod  need  outside  consideration  to  induce  him 
to  defend  it  ? 

Write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  am  going  to 
begin  the  rehearsals  of  the  fifth  concert,  in  which 
there  will  only  be  an  overture  of  mine.  In  the 
sixth,  the  first  two  acts  of  Faust  will  be  played. 

LVIIL 

To  THE  Same. 
London,  Saturday,  June  12,  1852. 
I  am  only  sending  you  a  few  lines,  my  dear 
friend,  to  tell  you  that  our  final  concert  last  Wed- 
nesday resulted  in  a  brilliant  success,  an  im- 
mense crowd, and  large  receipts.  I  was  recalled  four 
or  five  times.  Two  pieces  out  ofFaMst  were  encored 
amid  unbounded  enthusiasm  ;  the  English  papers 
declare  that  there  never  has  been  so  enthusiastic 
a  musical  success  in  London.  After  the  Chorus 
of  Sylphs,  a  wreath  was  thrown  to  me,  so  that, 
as  the  warriors  say,  the  success  included  laurels, 
oaks  and  all  the  flowers  of  midsummer.  I  wanted 
first  of  all  to  leave  yesterday,  and  then  to-day, 
but  I  am  still  here,  and  shall  have  to  remain  a  few 
days  longer,  unless,  indeed,  I  get  rid  sooner  than  I 
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anticipate  of  my  business,  calls,  dinners,  letters  of 
thanks,  &c.  This  prolonged  stay,  however,  causes 
me  some  anxiety  on  the  score  of  money.  I  have 
so  much  rent  to  pay  in  Paris,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
penses of  my  son,  who  is  there  now,  &c,,  &c., 
that  the  luxury  of  living  in  London  when  I  have 
no  longer  anything  to  do  would  crush  me.  In 
reality,  it  is  not  a  question  of  luxury,  for  it  is  ac- 
tually a  serious  disadvantage  for  me  to  hiave 
England  just  at  the  moment  when  I  see  so  many 
things  looming  in  the  future. 

An  artless  amateur  belonging  to  Birmingham  re- 
cently expressed  his  regret  at  not  having  been  able 
to  engage  me  this  year  to  conduct  the  festival  in 
that  town. 

"It  is  very  unfortunate  for  us,"  he  said;  "for 
it  appears  that  M.  Berlioz  is  even  superior  to  M. 
Costa." 

I  know  I  shall  sorely  miss  my  magnificent  or- 
chestra and  the  chorus.  What  lovely  female  voices ! 
I  wish  you  could  have  heard  Beethoven's  Choral 
Symphony  as  we  gave  it,  for  the  second  time,  last 
Wednesday.  The  ensemble  in  the  immense  room  at 
Exeter  Hall  was  truly  imposing  and  magnificent. 

I  shall  soon  have  to  forget,  in  Paris,  all  these 
musical  delights,  and  resume  my  stupid  task  of 
criticising,  the  only  one  left  for  me  to  perform 
in  our  dear  country.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
conclude  an  arrangement  here  to-morrow  for  the 
publication  of  my  book  in  English.  Mitchell 
is  going  to  undertake  it. 
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Madame  Moulin  has  a  commission  for  you  ;  I 
will  take  it  upon  mj^self.  It  refers  to  a  paletot, 
which  I  will  put  on  my  back  so  as  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  paying  duty. 

LIX. 

To  M.  AuGusTE  Morel. 

Paris,  December  19,  1852. 
My  Dear  Morel, 

You  would  be  quite  justified  in  re- 
proaching me  sharply  for  the  long  interruption 
which  has  taken  place  in  our  correspondence,  and 
yet  you  spai-e  me  !  In  that  I  recognise  your  wonted 
good-nature.  If  anything  can  extenuate  my 
shortcomings,  it  is  the  certainty  that  I  had 
every  intention  of  writing  to  you  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. As  it  is,  I  am  writing  to  you  this  even- 
ing on  my  return  from  a  concert  given  by  the  New 
Societe  Symphonique,  organized  by  Aristide  Far- 
renc,  to  whom  occurred  the  happy  and  bold  idea  of 
allowing  us  to  hear  one  of  Haydn's  symphonies. 
You  see  now,  how  keen  and  imperious  was  the 
need  of  this  Society  among  Parisian  amateurs  ! 
Yes,  I  want  to  go  to  sleep,  but  still  I  am  writing 
to  you  at  once,  to  assure  you  of  the  pleasure  1  ex- 
perienced  when  I  heard  of  your  tardy  nomination. 
A  year  ago  I  endeavoured  to  flatter  Balton  into 
taking  a  tirm  stand  as  regards  your  obstacles  ;  for 
he  saw  but  had  not  conquered.  Fortunately  he  was 
just  as  indignant  as  I  was,  and  I  had  no  need  to 
indulge  in  very  gross  flattery.     Well,  you  are  now 
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pretty  comfortable,  even  if  yon  are  not  entirely  at 
your  ease.  1  often  look  out  for  you  at  the  Cafe 
Cardinal,  and  I  cannot  understand  how  there  can 
be  any  breakfast  without  you.  However,  you  hold 
out  hopes  of  a  visit  and  a  second  quartet.  I  should 
have  to  scribble  many  and  many  a  long  P'l-^e  to 
give  you  any  detailed  idea  about  matters  in  Weimar, 
London,  and  Paris. 

T  will  merely  say  that  my  little  trip  into  Ger- 
many was  the  most  charming  E  ever  made  in  that 
country.  They  overwhelmed  me,  feted  ms,  em- 
bi'aced  me,  and  in  a  moral  sense,  intoxicated  me. 
All  the  orchestra,  singers,  actors,  comedians,  tra- 
gedians, managers,  and  lessees  met  together  at 
dinner  in  the  town  hall  on  the  night  of  my  de- 
parture, and  represented  an  order  of  ideas  and 
sentiments  of  which  we  in  France  have  not  even  a 
suspicion.  I  ended  by  crying  like  ten  dozen 
children,  when  I  remembered  what  annoyances 
this  same  Benvenuto  had  cost  me  in  Paris.  Liszt 
was  a  miracle  of  kindness,  self-denial,  zeal,  and 
devotion.  The  ducal  family  overwhelmed  in  every 
way.  The  young  princesses  of  Prussia  were  ravish- 
itigly  graceful,  and  said  all  sorts  of  kind  things, 
especially  about  Romeo  et  Juliette,  which  we  per- 
formed at  full  length  with  a  superb  chorus  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  voices.  'ihe  irrepressible 
Griepenkerl,  who  came  from  Brunswick  and 
has  forgotten  the  little  French  he  knew,  embraced 
me  furiously  after  the  first  performance  of  Ben- 
vemdo,  and  said  E pwr  si  muove,  Tnon  cher !  e  ^ur  si 
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muove !  I  have  amended  several  little  points  in. 
the  score,  and  have  arranged  the  libretto  so  that  it 
goes  very  well  now.  It  is  being  translated  into 
Italian. 

But  all  this  does  not  make  me  forget  our  great 
solemnities  in  London.  I  lou'^  to  see  that  im- 
mense  audience  in  Exeter  Hall  as  thej  appeared 
after  hearing  Romeo  and  Faust  !  and  the  cheers  of 
our  grand  orchestra  !  Ah !  I  very  often  looked 
out  for  you  in  vain,  when  going  home  at  night 
after  supping  with  those  Englishmen,  real  enthu- 
siasts, with  their  brandy  and  iced  champagne. 
What  a  singular,  but  what  a  great  nation  !  They 
understand  everything,  or,  at  all  events,  among 
them  one  can  find  people  who  do  understand  every- 
thing. 

Well,  Beale,  after  having  written  a  month  ago 
to  tell  me  tliat  I  should  receive  my  engagement 
for  the  coming  season,  informed  me  last  week  that 
he  had  just  handed  in  his  resignation  to  the  Com- 
mittee because  one  of  the  principals  in  my  or- 
chestra had  contrived  to  prevail  upon  them  not 
to  engage  me.  He  was  so  worried  last  year  by  the 
performers,  the  public,  and  the  press,  that  he 
wanted  next  year,  so  he  says,  to  revenge  himself 
by  choosing  a  less  inconvenient  partner.  He  wants 
to  have  old  Spohr  engaged.  However,  I  could  not, 
in  order  to  do  the  agreeable  to  this  gentleman, 
conduct  in  defiance  of  common-sense,  or,  in  other 
words,  as  he  himself  conducts.  He  wants  a  one- 
eyed  or  a  blind  man  for  a  partner,  and  I  do  not 
even  wear  spectacles. 
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This  is  a  fatal  blow,  bat  neither  I  nor  mj 
friends  in  London  can  do  anything.  Other  pro- 
jects, still  in  England,  are  now  talked  of  ;  the 
question  will  soon  be  settled.  Here  there  is  no- 
thing, always  nothing.  The  Te  Deum  is  in  the 
air;  it  is  spoken  of,  but  the  Emperor  will  not 
say  a  word.  He  is  postponing  his  decision  for 
three  or  four  njonths.  'J  here  is  even  some  talk 
of  me  in  connection  with  his  chapel.  T  let 
people  do  and  say  what  they  please,  and  I  be- 
lieve nothing.  I  know  my  counti'y  and  my  sur- 
roundings too  well.  My  book.  Soirees  de  V  Orchestrey 
is  a  success  ;  it  is  creating  a  great  stir.  I  will  send 
you  a  copy. 

Remember  me  to  Lecourt.  How  he  would  have 
laughed,  drunk,  and  blustered  at  Weimar  if  he  had 
been  there.  We  had  visitors  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding places,  Leipsic,  Jena,  Brunswick,  Hano- 
ver, Erfurth,  Eisenach,  Dresden  also,  and  even 
Chorley,  who  came  from  London.  He  loves  Ben- 
?;eww?o,  and  cannot  understand  Romeo!  What  is 
to  be  done  in  such  a  case  ? 

Certainly  not;  poor  M — cannot  replace  you  in 
the  Req'iietn.  Good-bye,  my  dear  Morel;  it  is 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  my  candle  is 
finished. 

LX. 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  Journal  des  Debats. 
Paris,  December  25,  1853. 
Sir, 
The  action  commenced  by  Count  Tyczkie-- 
"wickz  against  the  management   of  the  Op^ra  in 
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connection  with  the  performance  of  Der  Frayschutz 
at  that  house,  has  created  some  sensation  in  Ger- 
many, and,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
1  have  heard  of  it.     But  until  I  arrived  in  Paris  I 
did  not  know  precisely  how  I  was  mixed  up  in  the 
afFciir.     When  I  read  in  the  Journal  des  Debats  the 
opening  speech  of  M.  Celliez,  and  saw  that  I  was 
accused  of  being  guilty  of  having  mutilated  the 
masterpiece  of  Weber,  I  was  for  the  moment  un- 
decided as  to  whether  I  should  indulge  in  a  fit  of 
laughter  or    be  seriously  angry.      But  how  is  it 
possible  to  help  laughing   at    such  an  accusation 
brought  against  me,  whose  profession  of  faith  in 
such  matters  has  been  made  in  so  many  different 
ways  and  under  so  many  different  circumstances  ? 
M.  Celliez  must  have   had    unlimited  confidence 
in  the  historian  consulted  by  him,  to  have  made 
use  of  such    assertions  in   support   of  his  cause, 
and  to  have   given  them   a  place  in   his  opening 
statement.     However,  as  I  believed  myself  to  be 
beyond  suspicion  on   this  point,  and   taking  into 
consideration  the  profound  contempt  with  which 
the  public  treat  such  questions,  I  had  no  intention 
even  of  protesting  against  the  imputation  of  musical 
evil-doing.     But  I  am  infoi^med  that   the  musical 
papers  of  the  Lower   lilhine  believe  it  (they  must 
have  been  very  desirous  of  thinking  me  guilty!), 
and  abuse  me  with  an  amount  of  violence  which 
does  them  honour.  One  of  them  calls  me  a  brigand 
pure  and  simple. 

I  will  new  give  you  the  true  version  of  the  case. 
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The  curtailments,  suppressions,  and  mutilations  of 
which  M.  Tyczkiewiekz  so  justly  coui plains  were 
made  in  Weber's  score  at  a  time  when  I  was  not 
even  in  France  ;  I  only  became  aware  of  them 
some  time  afterwards  by  hearing  a  performance  of 
the  masterpiece  thus  lacerated,  and  my  surprise 
then  was  at  least  equal  to  that  which  I  now  feel 
on  finding  myself  accused  of  having  perpetrated 
them. 

Subsequently,  and  on  one  occasion  only,  when 
the  new  ballet  was  in  preparation,  Der  Freyschutz, 
which  was  to  serve  as  a  lever  de  rideau  for  it,  was 
thought  to  be  still  too  long,  and  I  was  summoned 
to  the  Opera  to  cut  down  my  recitatives.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  ravages  already  made  in 
"Weber's  score,  any  attempt  to  preserve  my  recita- 
tives intact  would  have  seemed  ridiculous,  to  say 
the  least.  I,  therefore,  allowed  them  to  do  as  they 
liked,  confessing  that  I  was  ashamed  of  being 
treated  with  more  consideration  than  had  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  the  maestro.  But  the  thing  then  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  ;  I  was  simply  summoned 
to  point  out  the  best  way  of  joining  together  the 
broken  pieces  of  dialogue,  a  piece  of  pure 
politeness,  for  there  are  at  the  Opera  some  most 
talented  tailors,  thanks  to  the  constant  experience 
they  have  of  operations  of  this  kind. 

1  am,  therefore,  as  great  a  stranger  to  the  attacks 
made  upon  the  score  of  Weber  as  even  the  editors 
of  the  musical  papers  of  the  Lower  Ehiue,  or  M. 
Celliez,  or  even  M.  Tyczkiewiekz  himself. 
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However  improbable  the  contrary  opinion  may 
be,  it  is  of  importance  to  me  that  it  should  not  find 
credence  among  real  lovers  of  art  in  general,  and 
those  of  Germany  in  particular,  and  I  ask  you  to 
be  good  enough  to  give  insertion  to  this,  my  legiti- 
mate protest. 

LXI. 

To  Joseph  d'Ortigue. 

Paris,  January  17,  1854, 

Tes,  my  dear  D'Ortigue,  you  are  right ;  my  un- 
conquerable passion  for  all  T  know  of  art  is  respon- 
sible for  my  frequent  fits  of  annoyance,  and  even  of 
grief.  Forgive  me  for  having  let  you  read  my 
thoughts  so  easily ;  I  felt  that  it  must  give  you 
pain,  and  yet  1  could  not  keep  back  the  words 
which  struggled  for  utterance.  It  is  quite  natural 
that  your  religious  convictions  should  be  accom- 
panied by  analogous  ideas  in  your  theories  about 
art.  I  ought  to  Jiave  remembered  that,  and  have 
held  my  tongue.  When  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
judgments  passed  upon  what  concerns  me  directly, 
on  my  works  for  instance,  I  Jim  so  thoroughly  ac- 
customed to  contradiction  that  I  am  enabled  to 
support  them  as  I  ought,  silently  and  with  resig- 
nation. But  when  the  attack  is  against  my  idols 
(for  I  am  evidently  a  fanatic),  my  blood  boils,  and 
my  heart  leaps  and  beats  so  violently  that  my 
suffering  has  the  appearance  of  anger,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  viewed  with  dis[)leasure  by  those  who 
happen  to  be  conversing  with  me. 

You  are  right  in  allowing  that  I  have  a  genuine 
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love  for  tlie  beautiful  and  the  truOj  but  T  liave 
another  love  which  is  furious  and  immense,  though 
after  anotlier  fashion  ;  I  have  a  love  for  love. 
Consequently,  when  any  idea  tends  to  deprive  the 
objects  of  my  affections  of  the  qualities  which 
make  me  love  them,  and  a  desire  is  thus  expressed 
that  I  should  either  be  prevented  from  loviugtheni 
at  all,  or  should  be  induced  to  love  them  less,  then 
something  within  me  is  rent  in  twain,  and  I  cry 
like  a  child  over  a  broken  toy.  The  comparison  is 
a  just  one  ;  it  is  certainly  puerile,  I  feel  that  it  is 
so,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  avoid  it.  Lastly,  you 
have  punished  me  in  a  christianlike  spirit,  return- 
ing good  for  evil,  and  your  letter  has  made  me 
happy.  Let  me  shake  hands  with  you,  and  thank 
you  for  it. 

Your  notes  are  excellent.  I  believe  I  shall  suc- 
ceed, but  never  did  I  feel  less  disposed  to  write. 
This  article  belongs  to  the  great  number  of  those 
I  do  not  know  how  to  begin.  And  I  am  so  sad  at 
heart ;  my  life  is  slipping  away.  I  want  to  work, 
and  I  have  to  toil  in  order  to  live.  But  what  does 
it  matter  after  all  ? 

LXII. 

To  M.  Brandus. 

Paris,  January  22,  1854. 
My  Dear  Brandus, 

Several  of  the  Paris  papers  are  an- 
nouncing my  speedy  departure  for  a  tour  in  Ger- 
many, where,  if  they  are  to  be  believed,  1  should 

VOL.    I.  Q 
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be  very  shortly  Master  of  the  Chapel.  I  quite  un- 
derstand what  a  blow  my  definite  departure  from 
Trance  would  be  to  a  great  many  people,  and 
with  wliat  pain  they  have  brought  themselves  to 
believe  and  circulate  the  serious  news. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
be  in  a  position  to  contradict  it  flatly  in  the  words 
of  the  hero  of  a  celebrated  drama,  Je  te  reste^ 
France  cherie,  rassure-toi!  My  respect  for  truth 
obliges  me  to  confine  myself  to  a  simple  rectifica- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  leave 
France  one  day,  some  years  hence,  but  the  musical 
chapel  of  which  I  am  to  have  the  management  is 
not  situated  in  Germany,  But  as  everything  leaks 
out  sooner  or  later  in  this  wretched  Paris,  I  feel 
that  I  must  let  you  know  now  the  place  of  my 
future  residence  ;  I  am  appointed  Director- 
General  of  the  private  concerts  of  Queen  Ova  of 
Madagascar.  The  orchestra  of  her  Majesty  is 
composed  of  very  distinguished  Malay  artists, 
and  a  few  Malgaches  of  distinguished  talent. 
They  are  not  fond  of  white  people,  it  is  true, 
and  I  should  consequently  have  much  suffering 
to  undergo  during  the  early  days  of  my  sojourn 
in  a  foreign  land,  if  so  many  people  in  Europe 
had  not  undertaken  the  task  of  blackening  me.  As 
it  is,  I  hope  to  land  bronzed  against  all  hostility. 
In  the  meantime,  will  you  kindly  let  your  readers 
know  that  I  shall  continue  to  reside  in  Paris  as 
much  as  possible,  and  that  though  I  shall  go  to  the 
theatres  as  little  as  possible,  I  shall  nevertheless 
go,  and  fulfil  my  duties  as  critic  as  I  have  hitherto 
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done,  only  more  so.  I  intend  giving  myself  a  treat 
in  the  way  of  criticism  as  a  kind  of  farewell,  be- 
cause there  are  no  newspapers  in  Madagascar. 

LXIII. 

To    M.    B.    JULLIEN. 

Paris,  January  23,  1854. 

I  have  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  book  * 
you  have  been  good  enough  to  send  me.  I  have 
already  read  it  twice ;  I  study  it  and  admire  it. 
It  sparkles  with  reason  and  good  sense.  You 
are  the  first,  in  my  opinion,  who  has  dealt  with 
these  various  questions  intelligently,  without  allow- 
ing yourself  to  be  led  astray  by  the  mirage  of  folly, 
ancient  and  modern. 

Your  remarks  upon  Latin  prosody  have  fully  ex- 
plained certain  points  about  which  I  was  com- 
pletely in  the  dark.  As  soon  as  I  can,  I  will  en- 
deavour to   give   the  readers    of  the   Journal  des 

*  The  excellent  work  referred  to  was  De  quelques  points  des 
sciences  dans  Vantiqmte;  physique,  mStrique,  musique.  H.  Ber- 
lioz took  up  the  subject  more  than  once  ;  the  versification,  poetry, 
and  ninsic  of  the  ancients  possessed  great  interest  for  him ;  he 
was  thinking  of  his  Troyetis  !  A  few  years  after  this  first  letter, 
he  wrote  to  M.  B.  Julhen,  son  of  M.  Ad.  Jullien,  the  youn^r  and 
learned  critic  to  whom  we  owe  siich  works  as  La  Cour  et  V Opera 
sous  Louis  XVL.,  Airs  varies,  &c.  "In  spite  of  yoar  efforts,  I 
am  very  much  afraid  that  France  will  continue  in  barbarism,  and 
that  the  sense  of  harmony  possessed  by  the  ancients  will  be  to 
her  a  sealed  book."  On  the  20th  of  April,  1867,  he  wrote  :  "  Allow 
me  to  ask  you  whether  >ou  are  of  opinion,  as  everything  tends  to 
prove,  that  the  ancients,  in  their  poetry,  did  not  pronounce  the 
elided  syllables  ?  I  hoped  to  tind  a  special  chapter  on  thia 
subject  in  your  book,  but  the  only  example  of  elision  which  I 
have  met  with  is  the  end  of  a  line  lacertosque,  with  the  com- 
mencement of  another,  Exuit.  You  do  not  say  that  the  lien 
Membror  artus,  mar/71^  orsa,  was  pronounced  as  I  have  written  it 
and  yet,  if  it  was  not,  there  is  no  elision,  and  the  line  has  two 
syllables  too  many." 
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Debats  an  idea  of  the  rare  merits  of  your  work,  and 
I  will  ask  you  to  accept  in  advance  my  apologies 
for  the  inadequacy  of  my  criticism,  the  only  merit 
of  which  will  be  its  good  faith. 

LXIY. 

To  Louis  Berlioz, 

Volunteer  Midshi23mau  on  Board  the  Despatch  B^at 

Le  Corse,  Calais. 

Monday,  March  6,  1854. 
My  Poor  Dear  Louis, 

By  this  time  you  have  received  my 
letter  of  yesterday,  and  you  know  all.  I  am  all 
alone,  writing  to  you  in  the  large  room  at  Mont- 
martre,  by  the  side  of  her  deserted  chamber.'^  I 
have  just  come  from  the  cemetery,  after  laying  two 
wreaths,  one  for  you  and  one  for  me,  on  her  grave. 
I  do  not  know  what  I  am  doing,  nor  why  I  have 
come  back  here.  The  servants  will  remain  for  a 
few  days.  They  are  putting  everything  in  order, 
and  I  shall  do  my  best  to  make  as  much  as  possible 
for  you  out  of  what  there  is.  I  have  kept  some  of 
her  hair.  Do  not  lose  the  pin  I  gave  ber.  You 
"will  never  know  what  Ave  suffered,  your  mother 
and  1,  but  it  was  those  very  sufferings  that 
made  us  so  attached  to  one  another.  It  was  as 
impossible  for  me  to  live  with  her  as  to  leave 
her.  At  all  events,  she  saw  you  before  she  died. 
I  arrived  in  the  evening  of  the  day  following  your 
departure,  just  ten  minutes  after  she  had  breathed 

*  Berlioz  had  just  lost  his  first  wife,  nee  Henrietta  Smithson, 
the  mother  of  Louis  Berlioz. 
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her  last,  calmly  and  without  pain.  She  is  free  at 
last.  I  love  you,  my  dear  son.  We  had  a  long 
talk  about  you  yesterday  in  this  melancholy  gar- 
den with  Alexis  Bertsohtold.  How  I  long  to  see 
you  become  a  reliable  man ;  how  happy  I  should 
be  if  I  knew  that  you  could  be  sure  of  yourself !  I 
shall  be  better  able  to  help  you  now  than  I  have 
been,  but  I  must  always  guard  against  the  possi- 
bility of  your  squandering  money.  Alexis  agrees 
with  me  in  this.  At  the  present  moment  I  am 
penniless,  and  shall  be  so  for  six  months  at  least, 
as  I  must  pay  the  doctor,  and  the  sale  of  the  furni- 
ture will  scarcely  realize  anything.  Yesterday  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  Intendant  of  the  King  of 
Saxony ;  I  am  expected  at  Dresden  next  month, 
and  I  shall  have  to  borrow  money  for  the  journey. 
Last  night  Alexis  sent  me  under  cover  the  letter 
which  3'ou  left  with  him  for  me,  and  which  his 
porter  had  kej)t. 

I  have  not  had  any  reply  from  M.  de  Maucroix. 
Ask  him  if  he  received  my  letter.  I  expected  a 
few  details  from  him  as  to  the  destination  of  Le 
Corse,  &c. 

Good-bye.  J  embrace  you  with  all  my  heart. 
Love  me  as  I  love  you. 

LXV. 

To  THE  Same. 
Paris,  ThumSday,  March  2:^,  1854. 
Your  letter  gave  me  unexpected  pleasure.     You 
have  now  70  francs  a  month,  and  if  you  know  how 
±0  manage  properly,  and  will  give  up  your  mode  of 
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squandericg  money,  you  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
able  to  put  some  by.  Write  and  let  me  know  if 
you  think  you  will  be  able,  sooner  or  later,  to  get 
your  watch  back  again,  for  1  am  afraid  you  pawned 
it  at  Havre  when  you  made  such  a  fool  of  yourself. 
It  was  given  to  you  by  my  father.  If  you  cannot 
recover  it,  I  will  buy  you  another  out  of  the  money 
of  yours  which  1  have.  I  am  going  to  have  a 
watch  chain  made  for  you  with  your  mother's  hair, 
and  I  hope  you  will  keep  it  religiously.  I  am 
also  having  a  bracelet  made  for  my  sister,  and  am 
keeping  the  rest  myself.  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
send  your  linen  until  Satui'day  next,  the  25th  inst., 
on  account  of  some  formality  having  to  be  gone 
through  in  regard  to  it,  and  my  articles,  which  I 
must  write  to-day  and  to-morrow,  compel  me  to 
postpone  that  until  the  end  of  the  week.  I  fancy 
you  have  seen  the  charming  things  which  J.  Janin 
said  about  your  poor  mother  in  his  article  of  Mon- 
day last,  and  you  must  have  noticed  with  what  deli- 
cacy he  alluded  to  my  work  on  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
quoting  the  words  of  the  funeral  march,  Jetez 
des  fleurs.  The  Steele  of  yesterday  also  had  a  few 
lines,  and  many  other  papers  which  you  do  not 
know  have  spoken  of  our  cruel  loss.  I  shall  leave 
at  8  p.m.  on  Sunday  next  for  Hanover,  where  I 
shall  remain  until  the  3rd  or  4th  of  April.  After 
that  date  I  do  not  quite  know  where  I  shall  go, 
but  in  any  case  I  shall  certainly  be  at  Dresden 
from  the  15th  of  April  to  the  1st  of  May.  Write 
to  me  as  often  as  you  can,  and  let  me  know  how 
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you  are  getting  on.  I  shall  expect  a  letter  from 
you  before  Suiidayj  and  you  must  let  me  have 
another  at  Hanover  to  say  if  you  have  received 
the  parcel  I  am  going-  to  send  you.  The  remainder 
of  the  things  which  I  did  not  sell  at  Montmartre, 
yonr  books,  and  your  mother's  portrait  and  mine, 
^s\\l  remain  in  Paris,  in  the  Rue  de  Boursault, 
packed  in  a  box  which  will  have  your  name  upon 
it^  together  with  a  declaration  that  it  belongs  to 
you.  1  have  given  two  of  my  portraits  to  Jose- 
phine and  Madeleine,  who  asked  me  for  them.  I 
have  also  given  some  of  your  mother's  dresses  to 
Josephine.  God  grant  that  my  journey  to  Ger- 
many may  be  a  profitable  one  !  The  rooms  at 
Montmartre  are  not  let,  and  I  may  possibly  have 
to  pay  rent  for  a  year  to  come. 

Good-bye,  my  dear  boy.  My  affection  for  you 
seems  to  have  become  twofold  since  the  loss  we 
have  suffered. 

LXVI. 

To  THE  Same. 

DnESDEN,  April  14,  1854. 
I  have  just  received  your  letter,  and  I  reply  to 
it  on  the  spot.  The  news  you  give  me  is  both  bad 
and  good.  You  are  obliged,  you  say,  to  go  to  the 
Baltic,  but  what  are  you  going  to  do  there, 
since  you  tell  me  that  you  are  not  concerned  in  the 
fighting  ?  I  do  not  understand  it.  However,  I 
trust  that,  outside  the  theatre  of  war,  you  will 
continue  to  make  yourself  useful,  and  merit  the  ap- 
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proval  of  your  new  commander.  You  have  my 
permission  to  apply  to  M.  Rety,  at  the  Conserva- 
toire^ for  the  hundred  francs  he  is  to  give  you  in 
case  you  call  at  your  aunt's.  You  must  send  him 
the  enclosed  note,  and  you  must  then  write  to  me 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  money  as  soon 
as  it  reaches  you  from  Alexis.  But  be  careful,  for 
it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  beginning  to  squander 
your  money  again.  I  sent  you  the  remittance  last 
month.     Buy  a  cheap,  but  good  watch. 

I  have  not  received  a  penny  since  I  came  to  Ger- 
many. Four  hundred  francs,  together  with  the 
cross  the  King  informed  me  I  was  to  have,  ougbt 
to  have  been  sent  to  me  from  Hanover,  but  I  have 
received  neither  money  nor  cross.  I  have  written 
to  three  people  on  tlie  subject ;  not  one  of  them 
has  answered  me,  and  I  am  almost  beside  myself 
with  impatience.  Everybody  here  seems  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  me,  and  a  monster,  rich 
concert  is  expected ;  it  is  a  splendid  town,  as  full 
of  life  as  Paris.     All  my  old  friends  are  here  still. 

Good-bye,  my  dear  boy  ;  write  to  me  as  often  as 
you  can,  especially  after  you  leave  France.  Do 
not  miss  any  opportunity  of  letting  me  hear  from 
you,  and  always  be  careful  to  tell  me  where  to  ad- 
dress my  letters. 

LXVII. 
To  M.  Hans  de  Bulow. 

July  28,  1854. 

You  have  given  me  a  charming  surprise,  and  the 
arrival  of  your  manuscript  was    all  the  more   op- 
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porta  ne  because  Brandus,  the  publisher,  who  is 
now  printing  Cellini,  had  ah'eadj  made  choice  of  a 
rather  obscure  pianist  to  arrange  the  overture. 

Your  work  is  admirable,  displaying  rare  clear- 
ness and  fidelity,  and  as  little  difficult  as  it  was 
possible  to  make  it  without  altering  mj  score, 
I  thank  you  for  it  with  all  my  heart.  I  shall 
see  Brandus  this  evening,  and  shall  take  him  your 
precious  manuscript.  I  have  been  working  hard 
since  my  return  from  Dresden.  I  have  finished 
the  first  portion  of  my  sacred  trilogy,  Li  Songe 
cfHerode.  This  precedes  the  embryo  you  know 
under  the  title  of  Faite  en  Egypte,  and  with  the 
Arrives  a  Sais  will  form  an  entire  work  consisting 
of  sixteen  movements,  lasting  an  hour  and  a  half, 
including-  the  intervals.  It  is  not  ver_y  formidable, 
as  you  will  perceive,  in  comparison  with  the  sacred 
infiictions  which  bore  one  for  four  hours. 

I  have  attempted  several  novel  effects  ;  the  air, 
rinsomrde  d'Herode,  is  written  in  G  minor  on 
this  scale,  determined  in  the  plain  chant  under 
some  Greek  name  which  I  do  not  know. 


iS=22=n 


i^--^^- 


This  ushers  in  some  very  gloomy  harmonies, 
and  some  peculiar  cadences  which  seemed  to  me 
suited  to  the  situation.  You  were  very  taciturn 
in  sending  me  the  parcel  of  music;  I  should 
have  been  so  glad  to  have  received  a  few  lines 
from  you. 
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Tour  sister  passed  through  Paris  recently,  but 
so  quickly  that  when  the  card  was  brought  to  us 
which  she  left  at  the  house  very  early  one  morn- 
ing, she  had  already  started  for  London. 

Please  remember  me  to  your  mother.  Are  you 
not  coming  to  Paris  ?  I  leave  in  a  few  days  for 
Munich,  where  I  shall  remain  three  weeks.  Liter 
on,  towards  November,  I  shall  return  to  Germany, 
and  shall  perhaps  see  you  at  Dresden. 

Give  my  kind  regards  to  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Pohl,  and  shake  hands  for  me  with  that  most  ex- 
cellent Lipinski. 

LXVIII. 

To  M.  AuGusTE  Morel. 

Paris,  August  28,  1854. 

I  hope  you  are  well,  and  that  you  and  our  friend 
Lecourt  have  escaped  the  terrible  epidemic  which 
has  been  such  a  scourge  in  Marseilles.  Let  me 
hear  from  you  soon.  You  ought  to  have  received 
the  corrected  proof  of  your  quartet  three  weeks 
ago.  Have  you  sent  it  back,  and  have  you  written 
to  Brandus  ? 

I  had  to  give  up  my  trip  to  Munich,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  seat  in  the  Institut  having  become 
vacant.  I  was  induced  to  enter  the  lists,  and  to 
make  all  the  calls  and  peregrinations  customary 
under  such  circumstances.  I  did  whatever  I  was 
told  to  do,  saw  all  the  Academicians  one  by  one, 
and  after  a  thousand  pleasing  and  extremely 
flattering  speeches,  to  say  nothing  about  the  in- 
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Tariable  warmth  of  my  reception,  &c.,  &c., 
Clapissoii  was  elected  yesterday.  It  is  a  question, 
now  of  the  next  vacancy.  I  am  determined  to 
persevere  with  an  amount  of  patience  equal  to  that 
displayed  by  Euj^ene  Delacroix  or  M.  Abel  de 
Pujol,  who  was  put  in  nomination  iew,  times. 

Reber  gave  me  every  possible  mark  of  sincere 
sympathy,    and  the  other    three   musicians    were 

equally  sincere  in  their  antipathy.     Z worked 

for  me  with  one  hand,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
he  did  with  the  other.  There  is  a  serious  idea  of 
electing  Leborne  sooner  or  later.  From  this  you 
will  perceive  that  everything  is  going  on  well,  and 
that  progress  is  being  made  in  the  path  of 
absurdity.  I  have  been  spending  a  week  on  the 
sea-shore,  at  Saint- Valery,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
sun-burnt.  The  splendid  air  on  the  cliffs,  the  vast 
horizon,  the  solitude  and  silence,  have  entirely  set 
me  up  again.  I  should  have  remained  there 
longer  had  it  not  been  for  my  anxiety  about  Louis. 
I  came  back  in  the  hope  of  hearing  news  about  the 
siege  of  Bomarsund,  where  he  is,  more  quickly  in 
Paris.  Happily  he  has  come  out  of  the  affair  safe 
and  sound,  as  he  tells  me  in  a  letter  I  have  just 
received.  God  preserve  you,  my  dear  Morel,  from 
ever  undergoing  similar  anxiety. 

Madame  Stoltz  is  to  reappear  next  Wednesday^ 
and  .  .  .  will  not  delay  her  return  now ;  the  two 
tigresses  are  going  to  eat  each  other  up  ;  there  will 
be  something  worth  seeing  this  winter.  Perrin  has 
just  resigned  his  post  as  Director  of  the  Theatre- 
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Lyrique,  and  limits  his  ambition  to  the  throne  of 
the  Opera-Comique.  The  squabbling  among  the 
smearers  of  ruled  paper  has  frightened  him. 

LXIX. 

To  M.  Hans  von  Bulow. 

September  1,  1854. 

I  was  delighted  to  receive  your  kind  letter,  and 
I  lose  no  time  in  thanking  you  for  it.  I  did  not 
go  to  Munich.  Just  as  I  was  starting,  a  vacancy' 
occurred  in  the  Academie  of  our  Institut,  and  I 
stayed  in  Paris  to  take  the  steps  imposed  on  all 
candidates.  I  resigned  mj^self  completely  to  all 
the  terrible  visits,  letters,  and  everything  else 
which  the  Academie  inflicts  on  those  who  wish 
intrare  in  suo  clocto  corpore  (Moliere's  latin)  ;  and 
M.  Clapisson  was  elected. 

I  intend  to  try  again  ;  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  that,  and  I  will  present  myself  again  and  again 
until  death  overtakes  me. 

I  have  been  spending  a  week  on  the  shores  of 
the  ocean,  in  an  out-of-the-way  village  in  Nor- 
mandy. I  shall  leave  in  a  few  days  for  the  south, 
where  I  am  expected  by  my  sister  and  uncles  to 
join  a  family  gathering. 

I  do  not  expect  to  visit  Germany  again  until  the 
winter.  I.iszt  is  quite  right  in  approving  of  your 
having  accepted  the  post  offered  you  in  Poland 
You  must  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  your  trip  to 
Paris,  that  is  to  say  if  you  can  undertake  it  in- 
dependently,   without  reference   to    the   financial 
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results  of  the  concerts.  I  am  taking  a  holiday  on 
purpose  to  bring*  you  into  communication  with  all 
the  men  of  our  artistic  world^  whose  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  are  such  as  to  make  that  communi- 
cation pleasant. 

You  know  French  so  well  that  you  will  readily 
understand  our  Parisian  speech,  and  you  may 
possibly  derive  some  amusement  from  seein^j  how 
our  writers  harp  upon  a  phrase,  just  as  those  who 
are  bold  enough  to  accept  the  title  of  philosophers 
dwell  upon  an  idea. 

I  shall  be  entirely  at  your  service  when  I  return, 
and  very  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
orchestral  compositions  you  mention.  My  Cellini 
could  not  find  a  more  intelligent  or  a  more  kindly 
disposed  critic  than  yourself ;  allow  me  to  thank 
you  for  having  taken  the  trouble  of  supplying  that 
portion  of  M.  Pohl's  book  which  refers  to  it.  In 
truth,  the  work  is  decidedly  unfortunate;  the 
King  of  Saxony  managed  to  die  just  as  public 
attention  was  being  drawn  to  it  in  Dresden. 
There  is  a  fatality,  quite  after  the  ancient  model, 
attaching  to  it,  and  one  might  well  say  of  it  as 
Virgil  said  of  Dido — 

Ter  sese  ctttolleiis  cuhitoque  admira  levavit  : 
Terrevoluta  toro  est. 

What  a  grand  composer  was  Virgil !  What  a 
master  of  melody  and  harmony !  He  ought  to 
have  said  with  his  dying  breath.  Quails  artifex 
pereo !  instead  of  that  buffoon,  Nero,  who  only  had 
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one  single  inspiration  in  his  whole  life.  And  that 
was  on  the  evening  when  he  set  fire  to  the  four 
corners  of  Some — a  brilliant  proof  that  a 
mediocre  man  may  occasionally  be  possessed  of  a 
grand  idea. 

The  Opera  reopened  yesterday.  Madame  Stoltz 
made  her  reappearance  in  La  Favorita.  When  I 
saw  her  come  on  the  stage  I  took  her  for  a  ghost. 
Time,  too,  has  wrought  irreparable  havoc  with  her 
voice.  The  new  management  of  the  Opera  has 
done  a  bold  stroke  in  withdrawing  the  right  of 
free  admission  from  all  journalists ;  poor  Stoltz 
has  reappeared  in  vain.  There  was  a  meeting  of 
all  the  puissant  (goose)  quill  drivers,  and  we 
decided  unanimously  to  declare  a  war  of  silence 
against  the  Opera.  Consequently,  not  a  word 
will  be  said  about  its  reopening,  or  the  appearance 
of  Madame  Stoltz,  until  the  management  returns 
to  a  better  frame  of  mind. 

I  am  hard  at  work  on  a  long  and  dumb  article 
which  will  appear  next  week,  and  which  bothers 
me  excessively.  Good-bye.  I  am  quite  refreshed 
by  writing  to  you. 

LXX. 

To  Louis  Berlioz. 

Paris,  October  26,  1854. 

I  have  been  very  melancholy  all  this  morning,  my 

dear  Louis.     I  dreamt  last  night  that  we  were  at 

Cote,  walking  together  in  the  little  garden.     As  I 

do  notknowwhere  you  are,  the  dream  has  affected 
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me  straiigel3\  Your  slioi'fc  note,  handed  to  me  by 
the  porter  as  I  was  going  out,  has  set  my  heart  at 
ease  again.  I  am  writing  to  you  in  my  room  at 
the  Conservatoire,  hoping  that  this  letter  may  be 
more  fortunate  than  the  three  last,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  but  one  I  had  from  you,  dated 
Kiel,  never  reached  you.  I  wrote  to  you  at  Kiel 
on  receipt  of  your  letter.  At  last  I  hope  we  shall 
meet,  if  only  for  a  few  days.  I  have  news  for  you 
which,  probably,  will  not  astonish  you,  and  which 
I  communicated  to  my  sister  and  uncle  in  advance 
on  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit  to  Cote.  I  am 
married  again.  This  liaison,  as  you  will  readily 
understand,  had  become  indissoluble  from  the  mere 
fact  of  its  duration ;  I  could  neither  live  alone, 
nor  abandon  the  person  who  had  been  living  with 
me  for  fourteen  years.  My  uncle,  on  his  last  visit 
to  Paris,  himself  advised  me  to  take  the  step,  and 
indeed  was  the  first  to  mention  it.  All  my  friends 
were  of  the  same  opinion.  Your  interests,  you 
may  be  sure,  have  been  taken  care  of.  I  have 
only  left  my  wife,  in  ease  I  die  before  her,  one- 
fourth  of  my  small  fortune,  and  I  know  that  she 
intends  to  bequeath  it  to  you  by  will.  She  has 
brought  me,  by  way  of  dowry,  her  furniture, 
which  is  worth  more  than  we  thought,  and  that 
must  be  restored  to  her  if  I  should  die  before  her. 
All  this  has  been  settled  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  given  me  by  my  brother-in-law.  My 
position,  being  more  in  accordance  with  the  fit- 
ness of  things,  is  thus  made  more  comfortable.     I 
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am  sure  that,  even  if  you  have  certain  painful 
recollections  in  connection  with  Mademoiselle 
Eecio,  and  do  not  feel  kindly  disposed  towards  her, 
you  will  conceal  your  feelings  out  of  love  for  me. 
The  marriage  was  quite  private,  without  fuss,  but 
equally  without  mystery.  If  you  write  to  me  on 
the  subject,  do  not  write  anything  that  I  cannot 
show  to  my  wife,  for  I  would  not  for  worlds  that 
any  shadow  should  be  cast  over  my  home  life ;  in 
a  word,  1  lea  re  your  heart  to  dictate  to  you  the 
course  you  slioukl  pursue.  I  have  seen  Admiral 
Cecile,  who  had  received  your  letter.  He  told  me 
that  until  you  have  studied  navigation  for  three 
years  on  board  a  Government  vessel,  you  cannot 
enter  the  military  marine ;  but  you  would  be  en- 
titled to  enter,  if  you  should  so  wish,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period,  when  you  would  be  admitted 
as  a  sergeant-at-arms  or  second  mate.  I  am  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  bothers  and  worries  attendant 
on  the  preparations  for  a  concert  for  the  first  per- 
formance of  my  new  work,  UEnfance  dii  Christ. 
As  I  expected,  difficulties  have  arisen  which  may 
prove  insurmountable,  for  I  do  not  want  to  risk 
any  money.  Talking  of  money,  I  have  put  some 
by,  part  of  which  I  will  send  you  towards  your 
expenses.  I  have  also  a  box  full  of  various  things 
of  no  use  to  you  in  your  present  position ;  it  is 
locked,  and  bears  your  name  as  being  your  pro- 
perty. If  this  letter  reaches  you,  do  not  fail  to 
write  to  me  at  once. 

I  embrace  you  with  all  my    soul ;  my  aflPection 
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for  you  seems  to  be  redoubled.  Your  admission 
as  sub-lieutt'iiaut  on  board  La  Place  has  produced 
an  excellent  effect,  and  in  a^ldition  to  that,  several 
persons  who  have  seen  you,  the  corresponding 
editor  of  the  Mo)utear  among  others,  have  spoken 
of  you  to  the  Admiral  and  my  friend  Raymond  in 
terms  of  high  praise.     I  thank  you  for  it. 

Good-bye,  my  dear  Louis,  my  son  and  friend ! 
Love  me  as  I  love  you. 

LXXI. 

To  Leon  Kreutzer. 

Weimar,  February  16,  1855. 

Thank  you,  my  dear  Kreutzer,  thank  you  a 
thousand  times.  Liszt  has  just  handed  me  your 
article  of  Tuesday  last,"^  which  has  made  me  very 
happy.  It  is  wonderfully  written  and  thought  out. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  pleased  I  was  when  I  read 
your  analysis  of  the  sentimental  microcosm  con- 
tained in  the  Ballade  du  Roi  de  Thule  .'  Nothinsr 
escapes  you.  Were  you  by  chance  the  real  author 
of  the  piece  ?  And  have  I  merely  plagiarized  from 
you  ?  How  the  valiant  music-iiianufacturers  of  Paris 
must  have  opened  their  eyes  when  they  read  you  \ 
But  after  all,  if  they  open  their  eyes  when  they  read 
you,  or  shut  them  when  they  hear  me,  what  does  it 
matter?  Neither  you  nor  1  have  ever  pretended, 
I  imagine,  to  work  for  them. 

Permit  me  to  tell  you  once  more  that  the  har- 
mony of  sentiment  and  idea  which  clearly   seems 

*  Analysis  of  the  Damnation  do  Faust  iu  the  Gau-tte  Musicale. 
VOL.    I.  E 
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to  me  to  exist  between  us  two,  has  developed 
and  strengthened  the  friendship  I  felt  for  you, 
without  any  admixture,  I  assure  you,  of  egotistical 
satisfaction.  No,  it  is  as  natural  to  love  the  hearts 
which  beat  in  unisoo  with  our  own,  the  minds 
which  soar  towards  the  heavenly  spot  whither  we 
fain  would  fly,  as  it  is,  unhappily,  to  experience  a 
feeling  of  antipathy  towards  beings  who  are  diver- 
gent, rampant,  negative,  and  very  positive.  Pardon 
this  play  upon  words,  as  it  seems  to  convey  my 
idea. 

I  was  strangely  saddened  yesterday  at  the  re- 
hearsal of  the  trio  with  chorus,  out  of  Cellini,  when  I 
saw  with  what  self-command  the  orchestra,  singers, 
and  chorus  performed  it,  and  remembered  the  sad 
vicissitudes  which  have  befallen  this  score,  a  victim 
on  two  occasions  to  shameful  wiles.  It  is  gaudy, 
blustering,  italo-gascon,  I  admit !  Laugh  at  me  if 
you  will,  but  I  dreamt  about  it  last  night,  and  T 
am  overwrought  through  having  listened  to  the 
scene !  And  yet  I  long  to  hear  it  again  to-morrow. 
Good-bye ;  pray  God  for  your  people  who  ai'e  on 
the  eve  of  battle  ;  it  will  be  a  hard  fight. 

LXXII. 

To  M.  Tajan-Roge. 

Paris,  March  2,  1855. 

I  have  just  arrived   this    morning   from   North 

Germany,  I  found  your  letter  awaiting  me,  and 

though  I  am  shrivelled  up  through  having  spent  a 

wretched  night  in  the  train   in  weather  worthy  of 
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Canada,  I  am  writing  to  you  without  waiting  to 
take  breath.  Is  not  that  exemplary  conduct  ?  First 
of  all,  let  me  thank  you  for  having  kept  your  pro- 
mise, by  sending  me  a  real  article  of  six  columns 
— and  you  do  it  gratis.     You  will  spoil  trade  ! 

I  can  quite  understand  the  good  musical  manners 
in  the  midst  of  which  you  are  fortunate  enough  to 
live,  and  nothing  you  tell  me  astonishes  me,  except 
the  number  of  rehearsals  you  are  obliged  to  have  be- 
fore producing  a  grand  opera.^  Frankly,  I  thought 
that  in  the  new  world,  the  land  of  liberty,  where 
the  value  of  time  is  known,  they  had  completely 
done  away  with  that  obsolete  custom  of  rehearsals, 
and  that  they  would  never  adopt  it  any  more.  But 
I  see  that,  after  all,  I  have  not  been  misinformed ; 
New  Orleans  is  anti-abolitionist,  and  you  are  the 
negroes.  Even  you,  apparent!}^,  rely  upon  the 
maroons,  seeing  that  your  first  violoncello  has  run 
away,  and  is  living  in  freedom  in  the  forest  for  the 
time  being. 

You  say  nothing  of  your  commercial  projects ; 
you  carried  away  with  you  such  a  collection  of 
small  bottles,  that  I  fully  expected  to  hear  of  you 
as  being  engaged  in  the  transmutation  of  base 
metals  into  gold.  But  I  fear  your  bottles  have  not 
even  given  you  water  to  drink. 

I  have  just  arrived  from  Weimar  and  Gotha, 
where  I  was  overwhelmed,  and  more  than  over- 
whelmed, with  everything  which  in  Europe  consti- 
tutes success. 

*  M.  Tajan-Roge  was  then  living  in  New  Orleans. 
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At  my  last  concert  in  Weimar,  I  liad  a  monster 
programme  {U Enfance  du  Christ — Sympkonie  Fan- 
tastique—Le  Retour  a  la  Vie).  The  last-mentioned 
work,  a  stranger  to  you,  is  a  lyric  monodrame  of 
which  I  wrote  both  words  and  music.  The  solitary 
actor  who  performs  the  part  of  the  artist  plays  it 
before  the  curtain,  the  space  being*  enlarged  for 
the  purpose.  The  curtain  is  down,  and  behind  it 
is  an  amphitheatre  whence  the  orchestra,  princi- 
pals, and  chorus  singers  are  heard  but  not  seen. 
The  music  consists  of  melodies  and  imaginary  har- 
monies,  which  the  artist  hears  in  thought  only, 
while  the  audience  hears  them  actually,  though 
subdued  in  a  measure  by  the  intervening  curtain. 
I  was  summoned  four  times  after  this  work,  com- 
posed twenty-two  years  ago  while  I  was  wander- 
ing about  in  the  woods  of  Italy  ;  I  shrill  never  be 
able  to  perform  anything  but  fragments  of  it  here. 
In  it  there  is  a  chorus  of  Shadows,  which  made  me 
shudder,  I  assure  you,  so  weird  and  terrible  is  it 
in  its  measured  and  solemn  crescendo.  These  are 
the  words : 

Froid  de  la  mort,  froid  de  la  tombe. 

Bruit  eternel  des  pas  du  temps, 
Noir  chaos  oil  I'espoir  succumbe, 

Quand  done  Jinirez-vous'^     Vivants  ! 

Toujours,  toujours  la  mort  voraee 

Fait  de  vous  un  nouveau  festin. 
Sans  que  sur  la  terre  on  se  lasse 

De  donner  pdture  a  sa  faim. 

L'Enfance  du  Christ  produced  precisely  the  same 
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effect  that  it  did  here,  where  I  must  confess  that 
the  audience  was  really  very  amiable.  They  cried 
until  their  pocket-handkerchiefs  were  wet  throuj^h. 
I  am  very  sorry  that  I  cannot  make  it  known  to 
you,  but  as  soon  as  the  score  is  printed  you  shall 
have  a  copy.  Guiraud's  son  was  of  great  use  to 
me  at  the  last  two  rehearsals.  He  accompanied 
the  chorus  at  rehearsal,  and  he  even  conducted  it 
during  the  finale  of  the  first  part,  when  the  chorus- 
singers  are  so  placed  that  they  cannot  see  the 
leader  of  the  orchestra.  He  is  a  charming  boy, 
and  will  make  his  mark.  Give  my  kind  regards  to 
his  father,  and  tell  him  what  I  say.  Shake  hands 
with  Prevost  for  me  and  wish  him  courage  for  the 
serious  task  on  which  he  is  engaged. 

And  now,  good-bye^  my  dear  Roge  ;  I  have  my 
work  cut  out  for  me  throughout  the  week  I  intend 
spending  in  Paris,  as  I  am  engaf^ed  to  give  three 
concerts  at  Brussels  between  the  15th  and  the 
25th  of  this  month.  Besides  these,  I  have  to  give 
another  here,  at  the  Opera-Comique,  on  the  6th  of 
April,  with  the  united  companies  under  M.  Perrin; 
to  organize  the  first  performance  of  my  Te  Deum 
at  Saint-Eustache  for  the  1st  of  May,  and  to  leave 
for  London,  where  I  am  engaged  by  the  New 
Philharmonic  Society. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  musical  world  of 
Paris.  Madame  Cruvelli  still  receives  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  for  eight  months. 

My  wife  thanks  you  for  your  kind  remembrance 
of  her.     We  occasionally  see  Madame  and  Ma- 
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demoiselle  Roge,  who,  I  have   no  doubt,  are  well. 
I  only  arrived  at  six  o'clock,  and  have  not  heard  of 
them  yet. 

LXXIII. 

To  M.  AuGusTE  Morel. 

Pakis,  April  14,  1855. 

I  am  only  writing  half  a  dozen  lines  to  ask  you 
to  pardon  my  not  having  answeredyour  last  letter. 
It  reached  me  just  as  I  was  starting  for  Brussels, 
and  since  then  I  have  been  so  overwhelmed  with 
work,  and  so  worried  in  other  ways,  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  Jfive  minutes  to  myself.  The 
Belgian  musicians  have  tortured  me  like  so  many 
savages.  These  worthy  artists,  so  good,  so  patient, 
so  accessible,  cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  take 
the  trouble  to  alter  the  time,  and  they  lose  their 
heads  over  everything  that  does  not  strike  them 
at  once.  The  third  concert  was  the  only  credit- 
able one. 

The  concert  at  the  Opera-Comique  on  Saturday 
last  left  much  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  execu- 
tion.    The  orchestra  alone  was  irreproachable. 

I  am  hard  at  work  now  on  the  Te  Deum,  and 
your  absence  at  such  a  time  seems  very  strange  to 
me.  I  hope,  nevertheless,  that  all  will  go  well. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  have  the  enclosed 
announcement  inserted  in  the  Marseilles  paj)ers  ? 
The  huge  church  must  be  full  or  we  are  ruined. 
The  affair  will  cost  seven  thousand  francs. 

I  hear  you  are  writing  a  new  quintet.    So  much. 
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the  better.  May  that  difficult  style  flourish  in 
France,  at  all  events  !  Your  friend  Baudillon  is 
goin*^  to  be  married  to  a  young  pianiste,  whose 
appearance  is  very  prepossessing,  and  who  is  in 
every  way  pleasing.  And  you?  Do  you  in'.end  to 
marry  ?  And  yet  you  need  a  home  ;  I  fear  3-ou  are 
too  melancholy  and  sensible  to  be  a  proficient  in 
love-making.  Shake  hands  with  Lecour  for  me. 
Theodore  Bennet  (Ritter)  has  dedicated  his  piano- 
forte arrangement  of  our  adagio  out  of  Romeo  to 
him.  He  is  a  very  remarkable  fellow  and  I  am 
sincerely  fond  of  him. 

LXXIV. 

To  EicHARD  Wagner. 

Paris,  September  10,  1855. 
My  Dear  Wagner, 

Your  letter  gave  me  very  great  pleasure. 
You  are  quite  right  in  deploring  my  ignorance  of 
the  German  language,  and  in  regard  to  what  you 
say  about  the  impossibility  of  my  appreciating 
your  works  in  my  present  circumstances.  I  am 
continually  saying  it  to  myself.  The  flower  of  ex- 
pression invariably  withers  under  the  weight  of 
translation,  however  delicately  the  translation  may 
be  effected.  In  real  music  there  are  accents  which, 
require  their  special  words,  as  there  are  words 
which  need  their  special  accents.  To  separate  one 
from  the  other,  or  to  give  them  their  approximate 
meanings,  is  like  having  a  puppy  suckled  by  a 
goat,  or  vice  versa.     But  what  is  to  be  done  ?     I 
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experience  a  diabolical  difficulty  in  learning  lan- 
guages, and  I  have  been  hard  pushed  to  manage  a 
lew  words  of  English  and  Italian. 

So  you  are  at  last  on  the  high  road  to  melt 
glaciers,  in  composing  your  Nibeh/ngen !  To  write 
thus  in  the  presence  of  mighty  nature  must  be 
superb  !  that  is  another  source  of  enjoyment  which 
is  denied  to  me  !  Lovely  landscapes,  lofty  summits, 
and  the  grand  aspects  of  the  sea  completely  absorb 
me  instead  of  rousing  within  me  the  power  of 
thought.  I  feel  then,  but  I  cannot  expi'ess  myself. 
I  can  only  paint  the  moon  when  I  see  her  image 
reflected  at  the  bottom  of  a  well. 

I  should  be  very  much  pleased  to  send  you  the 
scores  you  have  been  good  enough  to  ask  me  for; 
unfortunately,  I  have  not  had  any  of  them  from 
my  publishers  for  a  long  time.  But  there  are 
two  or  three — the  Te  Deum,  UEnfance  du  Christ 
and  Lelio  (lyric  monodrame),  which  will  appear  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  in  any  case,  I  can  send  you 
those. 

I  have  your  Lohengrin ;  if  you  could  let  me 
have  Tannhauser,  you  would  confer  a  pleasure  on 
me.  The  meeting  you  propose  would  be  a  fete, 
but  I  must  not  let  myself  think  of  it.  I  am 
compelled  to  make  journeys  which  are  anything 
but  i^leasure  trips  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood, 
as  Paris  gives  me  nothing  but  Dead  Sea  fruit. 

It  is  all  one — if  we  live  a  hundred  years  longer, 
I  imagine  we  shall  know  many  things  and  many 
men.  Old  Demiourgos  must  laugh  from  behind 
his  grey  beard  at  the    farce  he    makes  us  play. 
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But  I  will  not  abuse  him ;  he  is  a  friend  of  yours, 
and  I  know  you  take  his  part.  A  mingled  flight 
of  many-hued  ideas  has  come  to  me,  together  with 
the  desire  to  send  them  to  you.  I  have  no  time. 
Write  me  down  an  ass  until  further  orders. 

LXXV. 

To  Louis  Berlioz. 

Paris,  April  27,  1855. 
Dear  Louis, 

I  am  writing  you  a  couple  of  lines  in 
haste.  I  will  do  what  you  wish,  commencing  from 
next  week.  The  Admiral  called  upon  me  the  day 
before  yesterday.  I  was  not  at  home.  I  am  now 
going  in  search  of  him. 

I  was  very  ill  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  I 
thought  I  should  not  have  strength  enough  to  get 
through  my  rehearsals.  To-day  I  am  somewhat 
better.  Yesterday  we  had  our  first  rehearsal^  at 
Sai lit- Eustache  with  the  orchestra  and  six  hundred 
children.  It  is  beginning  to  progress.  It  is 
colossal !  There  is  a  finale  which,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, is  grander  than  the  Tuha  mirum  of  my 
Requiem.  What  a  pity  you  cannot  hear  it.  Good- 
bye ;  be  sensible,  and  do  not  waste  the  little 
money  you  have. 

LXXVL 

To  M.  AuGusTE  Morel. 

Paris,  June  2,  1855. 
Pardon  my   not  having   replied   to   you.     You 
know  what  life  in  Paris   means,  and  yet  I  do  not 
*  Of  the  Te  Beum. 
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think  you  have  any  idea  of  the  life  I  have  led  for 
the  last  month.  At  last  I  am  free  to  a  certain 
extent ;  I  merely  have  proofs  to  correct  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  visits  to  pay  to  the  printers  and  en- 
gravers, &c.,  &c.  The  large  and  small  scores  of 
the  Enfance  du  Christ,  the  large  score  of  the  Te 
Deum,  and  the  large  and  small  scores  of  the 
monodrame,  Betour  a  la  Vie,  are  all  being  engraved 
at  once.  I  am  publishing  the  Te  Deum  myself, 
in  conjunction  with  Jemmy  Brandus,  and  if  the 
Marseilles  Conservatoire  can  take  a  copy  from  me 
I  hope  it  will.  The  subscription  price  is  forty 
francs.  Talk  to  Lecourt  about  it.  Bennet*  says 
that  I  ought  to  get  five  or  six  subscribers  in  Mar- 
seilles. Laval  tells  me  that  he  has  sent  you  the 
last  proofs  of  ydur  quartet.  Have  you  finished  it  ? 
Can  I  say  anything  to  Brandus  for  you  about  it  ? 
Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  your  affectionate 
anxiety  about  Louis.  He  was  obliged  to  let  the 
Fleurus  sail  without  him,  and  he  is  at  this  moment 
convalescent  in  the  hospital  of  Saint-Mandrier  at 
Toulon.  You  ask  me  to  tell  you  about  the  Te 
Deum,  rather  a  difficult  thing  for  me  to  do.  I  will 
merely  say  that  the  effect  produced  upon  me  by 
the  work  was  prodigious,  and  my  feeling  is  shared 
by  the  performers.  Speaking  generally^  the 
measured  grandeur  of  the  conception  and  style 
made  an  immense  impression  upon  them,  and 
you  may  rest  assured  that  the  Tihi  Omnes  and  the 

*  The  father  of  the  excellent  pianist,  Theodore  Ritter,  and  of 
Mademoiselle  Cecile  Kitter.  The  Ritter  family  came  from  Mar- 
seilles. 
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Judex,  in  two  entirely  different  styles,  are  move- 
ments worthy  of  Babylon  or  Nineveh,  and  they 
will  be  more  imposing  still  when  they  are  heard 
in  a  smaller  and  less  resonant  space  than  the 
Church  of  Saint-Eustache.  I  leave  for  England 
on  I'riday.  Wagner,  who  conducts  the  Old  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  London  (a  post  which  I  was 
compelled  to  decline  on  account  of  having  been 
engaged  by  the  other),  is  sinking  beneath  the 
attacks  of  the  entire  English  press.  But  he  re- 
mains calm  and  unmoved,  so  I  am  told,  convinced 
thai  fifty  years  hence  he  will  be  the  master  of  the 
musical  world. 

Verdi  is  also  at  loggerheads  with  all  the  Opera 
people.  Yesterday  there  was  a  terrible  scene  with 
him  at  a  general  rehearsal.  I  feel  for  the  poor 
fellow,  for  I  put  myself  in  his  place.  Yerdi  is  a 
noble  and  honourable  artist.  Rossini  has  arrived, 
and  is  to  be  heard  drawing  the  long  bow  every 
evening  on  the  Boulevards.  He  looks  like  an  old 
satyr  retired  from  business. 

LXXYII. 

To  THE  Same. 

Paris,  July  21,  1855. 
A  thousand  thanks  for  your  kind  and  affec- 
tionate letter.  I  cannot  write  you  one  like  it,  for 
I  am  ill,  bored  to  death  by  Paris,  the  heat,  and  a 
mass  of  worry.  I  executed  your  commission  with- 
out delay.  Laval  did  not  send  you  the  quartet 
because  the  corrections  had  not   been   made ;  the 
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printer  misled  him  by  saying  that  they  were.  It 
must  be  finished  by  this  time,  and  I  imagine  you 
■will  receive  the  parcel  very  soon,  if  indeed  it  has 
not  already  reached  you. 

I  had  a  most  brilliant  trip  to  London,  v^here  I 
am  more  and  more  at  home.  I  shall  go  back 
there  this  winter,  after  a  tour  which  I  propose 
making  through  Bohemia  and  Austria,  if  we  are 
not  at  war  with  the  Austrians. 

I  do  nothing  now  but  correct  proofs  from  morn- 
ing till  night. 

Thanks  for  having  found  me  subscribers  for  the 
Te  Deum;  it  will  be  published  very  shortly.  I 
have  received  a  commission  from  London  for  a 
small  work,  UArt  du  Chef  d' Or chestre,  which  will 
be  added  to  the  English  edition  of  my  revised 
and  enlarged  treatise  on  instrumentation.  It 
will  take  up  the  whole  of  my  time  next  month. 

Louis  is  here ;  he  is  recovering  gradually,  and 
is  loud  in  his  praises  of  your  kindness  to  him,  and 
of  the  friends  to  whom  you  introduced  him  at 
Toulon.  I  have  neither  heard  nor  seen  anything 
since  my  return  from  London,  and  consec^uently 
have  nothing  to  tell  you.  I  have  not  heard 
Verdi's  Vepres  yet ;  Meyerbeer  ought  to  be  pleased 
with  the  reception  given  to  his  Etoile  at  Coventj 
Garden  ;  he  had  bouquets  thrown  to  him  as  if  h( 
had  been  a  prima  donna.  And  Gouin  was  not 
there !  Bennet  and  his  son  (Ritter)  followed  vai 
to  London.  After  hearing  the  adagio  of  Romeo  ei 
Juliette  played  by  our  grand  orchestra  at   Exeterfl 
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Hall,  Bennet  (the  father)  began  to  think  that 
after  all  the  piano  cannot  approach  such  power  of 
expression,  a  thing-  he  did  not  previously  believe. 

His  son  is  an  admirable  and  charming-  youth, 
•who  will,  in  my  opinion,  speedily  become  a  great 
artist.  In  La  Reitie  Mob  he  took  your  place,  and 
played  the  small  cymbals. 

LXXVIII. 

To  THE  Same. 

Paris,  January  9,  1856, 

Thank  you  for  all  your  friendly  expressions  to- 
wards me,  and  for  the  details  you  give  me  in 
connection  with  the  musical  movement  in  the 
centre  wherein  you  live.  There  is  nothing  new 
here;  the  Opera  does  not  vary  its  repertoire  any 
more  than  it  used  to  do.  But  1  fancy  it  is  in  diffi- 
culties. Crosnier  neither  will  nor  can  do  any- 
thing; the  musical  director  is  Girard,  who  does 
what  he  likes,  and  allows  nothing  to  be  done  that 
he  does  not  like  ;  for  this  dictatorship  he  has  a 
salar}  of  18,000  francs. 

Dietsch  is  to  be  decorated.  What  else  can  I 
tell  you  ?  A  fresh  opera  is  given  every  week. 
The  Theatre-  Lyrique  was  all  but  closed  the  day 
before  yesterday  ;  it  was  not  paying  at  all.  It  is 
doing  a  little  better  now,  and  looks  for  its  salvation 
to  an  opera  by  Clapisson.  The  Opera-ltalien  has 
lost  200,000  francs.  The  Opera-Comique  alone  is 
doing  tolerably  well,  but  by  no  means  brilliantly. 
This  is  not  a  very  lively  record,  but  look  where  you 
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■will,  there  is  nothing   to  be   seen  but   intrigues 
twaddle,  folly,  rascality,  rascals,  fools,    twaddlers, 
and  intriguers.     I  still  keep  more  and  more  aloof 
from  this  poisoned  world  of  poisoners. 

I  am  just  beginning  to  recover  from  the  terrible 
fatigues  of  the  Exhibition  concerts. 

Every  now  and  then  I  receive  letters  from 
abroad,  which  give  me  momentary  accessions  of 
musical  ardour.  I  had  one  from  Brussels  a  fort- 
night ago,  about  Faust,  which  surpasses  anything 
of  a  similar  kind   I  ever  received,  even  including 

the  letters  of  the  Baron  de  D about  Borneo  et 

Juliette.  As  for  the  Parisians,  it  is  the  same  old 
story  of  general  inertness  and  frigidity ;  the 
habitues  of  the  Salle  Hertz  carry  so  little  weight 
that  their  influence  is  almost  nil.  Prince  Napoleon 
received  me  very  graciously  ;  he  is  surprised  at  the 
paltry  position  I  occupy  in  Paris,  but  does  not 
succeed  in  making  me  cha  ge  it.  The  Emperor  is 
unapproachable,  and  hates  music  like  the  Turks. 

Thanks  for  the  good  wishes  expressed  by  you 
and  Lecourt  in  rci^ard  to  my  son;  I  do  not  share 
your  views  on  the  subject  of  the  mercantile 
marine ;  if  I  am  mistaken,  so  much  the  better. 
But  I  kiiow  of  no  assured  career  for  Louis  if  he 
were  to  leave  the  navy  now,  and  I  am  quite  power- 
less to  help  him.  My  sister  and  my  uncle  are  both 
of  opinion  that  he  should  remain  where  he  is ;  he 
runs  a  risk  of  displeasing  eveijbody,  especially 
my  uncle,  whom  it  is  his  interest  to  humour.  I 
do  not  know  what  more  to  say ;  he  has  made  me 
write  to  the  Emperor  to  assist  him  in  obtaining 
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the  rank  lie  desires,  and  I  induced  Admiral  Cecile 
and  all  my  friends  on  the  Dcbats  to  bestir  them- 
selves, bat  without  success.  I  can  do  nothings 
more  now ;  Louis,  by  acting  simply  in  accordance 
with  his  own  inclinations,  has  made  himself  the 
arbiter  of  his  own  destiny.  All  I  can  do  is  to  hold 
my  tongue,  and  await  with  anxiety  the  result  of 
his  headstrong'  conduct.  Whatever  comes  of  it,  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  deeply  I  feel  the  interest 
you  take  in  him,  nor  need  I  assure  you  of  my 
sincere  gratitude  for  all  you  are  doing  for  him. 
I  cannot  attempt  anything,  however  unimportant, 
in  the  musical  line  in  Paris ;  there  are  obstacles 
everywhere  and  to  everything.  No  concert-room 
and  no  performers — at  least  none  that  I  care  about. 
There  is  not  even  a  Sunday  at  my  disposal  for 
my  small  concert.  Some  are  bespoke  by  the 
Societe  des  Concerts,  others  by  the  Societe  Pasde- 
loup,  which  has  taken  the  Salle  Hertz  for  the 
entire  season.  I  am  compelled  to  content  myself 
with  a  Friday. 

But  enough,  or  too  much,  of  all  this.  What  use 
is  there  in  recrimination  ?  The  cholera  exists,  as 
we  know ;    why  should  not  Parisian  music  exist 

also  ? 

LXXIX. 

To  Theodore  Eitter. 

January  12,  1856. 
My  Dear,  My  very  Dear  Theodore, 
Eemember  the   12th  of  January,    1856. 
It  is  the  day  when,  for  the  first  time    in  your 
life,    you    approach    the    study    of    the   marvels 
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of  dramatic  music,  and  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  sublimities  of  Gliick.  As  for  me,  I  shall 
never  forget  that  your  artistic  instinct  unhesi- 
tatingly recognised  and  rapturously  worshij)ped 
a  genius  new  to  you.  Yes,  yes,  rest  assured 
that,  whatever  may  be  said  by  semi-impassioned, 
semi-scientific  people,  who  have  only  half  a  heart 
and  one  lobe  to  their  brain,  there  are  two  mightj^, 
superior  deities  in  our  art — Beethoven  and  Gliick. 
One  reigns  over  the  infinite  in  thought,  the  other 
over  the  infinite  in  passion;  and  although  the 
former  may  be  far  above  the  latter  as  a  musician,, 
there  is  nevertheless  so  much  of  the  one  in  the 
other,  that  these  two  Jupiters  form  but  one  god, 
who  should  absorb  our  admiration  and  our 
reverence. 

LXXX. 

To  M.  Ernest  Legouve.'^ 

Paris,  April  9,  1856. 
Joy  and  triumph,  my  dear  Legouve !  It  is' 
superb  !  It  is  the  most  brilliant,  the  purest,  the 
most  legitimate,  and  the  most  providential  success 
I  have  ever  witnessed  in  my  life.  My  heart  swells 
almost  to  the  verge  of  bursting.  It  is  so  splendid, 
so  thorough  a  masterpiece !  a  masterpiece  in- 
terpreted by  a  woman  of  genius,  a  muse,  aud  a 
masterpiece,  too,  which  has  escaj)ed  the  dangers 
of  translation.  You  have  every  good  fortune  at 
once  —  an    incomparable    translator,    a    sublime 

*  After  the  performance  of  Medee,  with  Madame  Eistori. 
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actress,  an  intelligent  and  sensible  audience,  and 
an  insult  avenged.  From  the  soul  I  sing  you  a 
hymn  of  glory  whose  refrain  would  penetrate  to 
Greece  if  it  was  performed. 

My  wife  and  I  wept  and  trembled.  I  embrace 
you  ;  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  felt  such  joy  ! 

LXXXI. 

To  M.  AuGusTE  Morel, 

Paris,  Mat  23,  1856. 

Louis  writes  me  from  Toulon  that  he  intends  to 
leave  the  navy,  and  is  looking  out  for  a  berth  on 
board  a  merchantman,  for  a  voyage  extending  from 
a  year  to  fifteen  months.  Will  you  kindly  help 
him  to  find  a  suitable  ship,  and  one  which  will  sail 
soon.  Ask  Lecourt  from  me  to  assist  you  in  the 
search.  You  will  confer  a  favour  upon  me  by  doing 
this.  I  have  just  written  to  Louis  at  Toulon  to 
tell  him  that  the  parcel  of  clothes  which  he  wants 
will  be  despatched  next  Tuesday,  the  27th  inst.,  by 
my  tailor  to  the  Bureau  restant  des  Messageries  im- 
periales  de  Marseille.  Should  my  letter  reach 
Toulon  whilst  Louis  is  at  Marseilles,  will  you  let 
him  know  about  it,  so  that  he  may  call  for  it  at 
the  Bureau  des  Messageries  about  the  29th  or 
30th  inst. 

I  have  seen  your  friend,"^  whose  name  I  do  not 

remember  ;  he  talks  well  on  all  subjects,  including 

music.     He  was  anxious  to  hear  one  of  my  works 

during  his  stay  in  Paris,  but  there  was  no  possi- 

*  M.  Kostand. 

VOL.    I.  S 
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bility  of  gratifying  liim.  I  am  extremely  busy, 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  very  ill,  without  being 
able  to  discover  what  is  the  matter  with  me 
— I  have  a  feeling  of  incredible  discomfort,  I  fall 
asleep  as  I  walk  along  the  streets,  &c,,  &c.,  but, 
after  all,  perhaps  it  is  only  the  Spring.  1  have 
commenced  an  opera  in  five  acts  ;  I  am  writing  the 
whole  of  itj  words  and  music.  I  have  got  as  far 
as  the  third  act  of  the  libretto ;  I  finished  the 
second  yesterday.  This  is  between  ourselves  ;  I 
shall  put  the  finishing  touches  to  it  at  my  leisure 
after  having  it  modelled  to  the  best  of  my  ability ; 
at  all  events  I  will  not  ask  anybodj  in  France  to 
do  anything  for  me.  It  shall  be  performed  wher- 
ever I  can  manage  to  secure  a  hearing  for  it,  at 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Vienna,  or  even  London ;  but  it 
shall  not  be  performed  in  Paris,  even  if  anybody 
should  be  disposed  to  take  it  up,  except  under 
conditions  widely  diflFerent  from  those  in  which  I 
stand  at  the  present  time.  I  am  by  no  means 
anxious  to  put  my  head  in  the  wolf's,  or  even  in 
the  dog's  mouth  again. 

There  were  some  extraordinary  scenes  at  Weimar 
in  connection  with  Wagner's  Lohengrin,  but  it  is 
too  long  a  tale  to  write.  The  war  of  words  is  still 
going  on  in  the  German  press. 

Good-bye,  my  dear  Morel ;  I  hear  that  your 
affair  with  Brandus  is  finished  at  last.  It  was 
high  time.  Bennet  is  at  Nancy  with  his  son.  I 
never  see  Lecourt's  son,  though  I  should  like  to 
have   a  chat  with  him  occasionally.     I  am  told 
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that  lie  is  a  charming  youth.  Little  Daniel  Liszt 
is  another  whom  I  never  see.  His  father  writes  to 
say  that  he  is  going  to  call  upon  me,  but  he  never 
comes.     I  expect  to  hear  from  you  shortly. 

LXXIL 

To  THE  Same. 
Paris,  Septembee  9,  1856. 
My  Leak  Morel, 

Has  the  vessel  in  which  Louis  is  to  sail, 
arrived  yet  ?    I  have  not  heard  a  word  about  it. 

How  are  you  ?  Your  Conservatoire  has  not  been 
long  in  coming  to  the  ground.  How  is  your 
opera  getting  on?  I  am  devoting  myself  exclu- 
sively to  mine,  but  without  saying  a  word  about  it 
to  Alphonse  Royer,  who  is,  as  all  the  other  direc- 
tors of  the  Opera  were,  a  Hottentot  in  music. 
He  looks  upon  me  as  a  great  symphonist,  who 
neither  can  nor  ought  to  write  anything  but 
symphonies,  and  who  does  not  know  how  to  write 
for  the  voice.  He  has  neither  heard  Faust  nor 
UEnfance  clu  Christ;  he  knows  nothing  at  all 
about  these  questions,  and  yet  his  mind  is  made 
up.  He  said  as  much  recently  to  a  friend  of 
mine.  However,  I  was  perfectly  sure  of  it  before- 
hand, as  I  knew  his  ideas  about  music.  But  I 
shall  none  the  less  continue  to  work  at  my  score, 
with  a  vague  hope  of  one  day  getting  what  I 
want  by  way  of  the  top  of  the  tree,  in  other 
^ords,  by  the  favour  of  the  Emperor. 

In  the  meantime,  I  may  tell  you  that  the  libretto. 
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which  I  have  read  to  several  people,  is  looked 
upon  by  them  as  a  very  great  success.  I  think, 
you,  too,  would  like  it. 

LXXXITI. 

To  M.  l'Abbe  Girod.* 

Paris,  December  16,  1856. 
Sir, 

I  received  the  book  you  so  kindly  sent  me, 
and  have  read  it  with  the  greatest  interest.  If 
the  question  could  be  rendered  clearer  than  it  is, 
you  would  have  succeeded  in  so  doing.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  case  more  lucidly  stated,  or 
more  exhaustively  discussed,  but  I  confess  that  T 
always  experience  a  feeling  of  annoyance  when  I 
see  men  of  spirit  and  intelligence  like  your33lf  de- 
voting their  time  and  their  strength  to  the  demo- 
lition of  such  windmills.  The  only  points  on 
which  T  differ  from  you  are  those  dealing  with  the 
classical  fugue  on  the  word  Amen,  and  variations 
on  the  organ. 

Of  course,  it  is  quite  possible  to  write  a  beauti- 
ful fugue  of  a  religious  character  to  express  the 
pious  wish,  Amen  !  But  it  should  be  slow,  full  of 
contrition,  and  very  short ;  for,  however  one  may 
express  the  meaning  of  a  word,  that  word  itself 
cannot  be  repeated  over  and  over  again  without 
appearing  ridiculous.  Instead  of  being  reserved 
and  expressive  in  their  tendency,  the  fugues  on  the 

*  Author  of  the  work,  D'  la  musique  reliyieuse  et  de  la  con- 
naissance  pratique  des  grandes  orgues.  (At  the  College  de  la 
Paix,  Namar.) 
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word  Amen  are  invariably  rapid,  violent,  and  noisy, 
and  resemble  drinking-  choruses  mingled  with 
shouts  of  laughter,  all  the  more  so  indeed,  because 
each  part  commences  on  the  first  syllable  of  the 
word  a — a — a — a — a — men,  which  produces  a  most 
ludicrous  and  irreverent  effect.  These  traditional 
fugues  are  merely  senseless  blasphemies. 

As  for  variations  on  the  organ,  they  are  an  or- 
ga?iised  charivari,  and  1  can  never  listen  to  them 
without  being'  horrified. 

Habit,  custom,  and  routine  are  the  chief  sup- 
ports of  these  barbarities,  handed  down  to  us  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  if  I  were  still 
as  pugnacious  an  artist  as  I  used  to  be,  I  should 
say  to  you,  Delenda  est  Carthago !  But  I  am  weary, 
and  am  compelled  to  recognise  the  f\ict  that  ab- 
surdities are  indispensable  to  the  human  mind,  and 
spring  into  being  from  it  like  insects  from  a  marsh. 
Let  us  leave  them  to  their  buzzing. 

LXXXIV. 

To  M.  Bennet. 
Paris,  January  26  or.  27,  1857. 

Yes,  Theodore  is  right ;  your  foreign  note  paper, 
which  absorbs  all  the  ink,  has  an  unpleasant  effect 
upon  my  nerves,  already  weak  enough.  When, 
therefore,  you  write  to  me,  please  use  other  paper. 

Nevertheless,  I  thank  you  very  cordially  for  your 
kind  and  reassuring  letter.  But  I  do  not  stand  in 
as  much  need  of  encouragement  to  continue  my 
work  as  you  seem  to  think  I  do.     Ill  as  I  am,  I  am 
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always  moving;  my  score*  grows  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, as  stalactites  form  themselves  in  humid  caves, 
and  almost  without  my  being  conscious  of  its 
growth.  I  am  just  completing  the  instrumenta- 
tion of  the  monster  finale  of  the  first  act,  which 
up  to  yesterday  was  a  source  of  serious  anxiety  to 
me,  by  reason  of  its  size.  But  I  sent  Rocquemont 
to  the  Conservatoire  to  find  me  the  score  of  Spon- 
tini's  Olympie,  which  has  a  triumphal  march  in  the 
same  time  as  mine,  with  bars  of  the  same  dura- 
tion as  those  in  my  finale.  I  have  counted  the 
bars  ;  there  are  347,  and  I  have  only  244.  More- 
over, there  is  no  action  whatever  during  the  im- 
mense processional  development  of  the  march  in 
Olympie,  whereas  I  have  a  Cassandra  who  is  on  the 
stage  while  the  cortege  of  the  wooden  horse  defiles 
in  the  distance.     Finally,  t/iat  may  pass.f 

I  have  completely  finished  the  duo  and  finale  of 
the  fourth  act.  See  how  easily  you  lead  me  on  to 
talk  to  you  about  my  work  !  I  have  no  longer  any 
illusions,  and  you  make  me  laugh  with  your  old- 
fashioned  expression,  "  a  mission  to  fulfil."  I  am 
a  pretty  missionary  !  But  there  is  within  me  an 
inexplicable  mechanism  which  keeps  on  woi'king 
in  spite  of  arguments,  and  I  leave  it  alone  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  cannot  prevent  it  working. 

The  thing  which  disgusts  me  most  is  my  con- 
viction of  the  non-existence  of  the  beautiful,  so  far 

*  The  score  of  the  Troyens. 

t  Berlioz  had  only  pot  as  far  as  the  first  part  of  his  opera,  La 
Prise  de  Troie,  a  portion  which  was  never  performed  and  which 
■we  do  not  know. 
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as  concerns   the  incalculable  majority  of  human 
monkeys  ! 

Madame  X ,  who  came  to  see  me  yesterday, 

candidly  and  sorrowfully  confessed  that  she  had 
neither  seen  n.)r  read  Spontini's  Vestale.  The  idea 
of  it  bein<4'  possible  to  find  an  artiste,  such  as  she 
is,  spending-  her  life  in  a  musical  and  theatrical 
world  unillumined  by  the  light  of  such  a  genius  ! 
Is  it  not  enough  to  make  one  rebel  against  the  fate 
which  befalls  masterpieces  ?  It  is  true  that  she 
has  been  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  Italian 
warehousemen  !  But  this  colonial  educniioa  of  hers 
did  not  prevent  her  becoming  acquainted,  later  on, 
with  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Gliick,  and  being 
enamoured  of  the  stolid,  bewigged  countenance  of 
that  barrel  of  pork  and  beer,  called  Handel ! 

Well,  I  have  finished  the  score  of  one  act  and  a 
half.  In  time,  the  rest  of  the  stalactite  will  be 
formed,  successfully  perhaps,  if  the  roof  of  the 
grotto  does  not  fall  in. 

We  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you  back  again  in 
Paris,  if  only  for  a  few  weeks.  Carry  out  your 
idea  of  a  concert ;  in  a  month's  time  I  shall  pro- 
bably be  strong  enough  to  conduct  it,  and  that  will 
put  new  warmth  into  me. 

It  is  as  well  that  my  letter  is  approaching  a  con- 
clusion. The  faint  ray  of  the  sun  which  glistened 
on  my  window  when  I  began  to  write  to  you  has 
disappeared  ;  I  only  feel  cold  at  heart,  and  every- 
thing seems  grey  to  me.  I  am  going  to  lie  down 
on  my  couch  and  shut  my  eyes,  mental  and  bodily. 
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SO  that  I  may  see  nothing  and  may  rest,  inert  as  a 
leafless  tree,  streaming  with  rain. 

P.S. — Rue  de  Calais  (once  more,  and  not  de 
Douai),No.4. 

LXXXY. 

To  M.  AuGusTE  Morel. 
Paris,  Saturday  Night, 

April  25  or  26,  1857. 
My  Dear  Morel, 

Thank  you  for  having  so  speedily  let 
me  know  of  your  having  heard  from  Louis,  but  1 
also  had  received  a  letter  from  Bombay,  the  pur- 
port of  which  is  almost  identical  with  yours.  By- 
and-bj^e  I  will  send  you  a  letter,  which  I  will  ask 
you  to  give  him  on  his  arrival  at  Marseilles,  about 
the  end  of  August,  so  he  says.  I  am  delighted  to 
find  that  he  mny  possibly  have  nearly  a  month  at 
his  disposal  wherein  to  pay  me  a  visit.  I  will  en- 
list your  good  ofiices  once  more — this  time  to  see 
that  he  does  not  come  to  Paris  unless  he  is  abso- 
lutely certain  that  his  absence  will  not  compro- 
mise his  position  on  board  the  Belle-Assise,  and 
unless  he  gives  a  formal  promise  to  be  back  again 
by  whatever  date  the  captain  may  apjaoint. 
However,  I  hope  he  is  more  reasonable  by  this 
time. 

Like  you,  I  am  hard  at  work  upon  an  enormous 
score  ;  in  spite  of  unavoidable  interruptions,  and 
the  distractions  incidental  to   life  in  Paris,  I  have 
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finished  two  acts  and  a  half,  instrumentation, 
polish,  and  all.  Nevertheless,  I  long  to  set  the 
huge  ball  rolling  faster.  My  libretto  has  already- 
achieved  a  tremendous  success  in  our  little  world. 
I  have  given  two  readings  of  it  before  a  couple  of 
competent  Areopagites,  one  at  M.  Edouard  Ber- 
lin's house,  and  the  other  at  my  own.  The  verdict 
was  favourable.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the  Em- 
press talked  to  me  about  it  for  a  long  time  at  one 
of  the  soirees  at  the  Taileries.  I  shall  read  it  by- 
and-bye  to  their  Majesties,  if  the  Emperor  has  an. 
hour's  leisure.  I  should  like,  before  going  through 
that  ordeal,  to  be  more  advanced  in  my  work  on 
the  score,  and  to  have  at  least  three  acts  finished. 
Even  if  the  Emperor  should  order  the  immense 
work  to  be  put  in  band  at  once,  I  could  not  con- 
sent. I  do  not  know  where  to  lay  my  hands  upon 
two  women  capable  of  playing,  singing,  and  re- 
presenting Cassandra  and  Dido. 

Say  "  How  d'ye  do  ?  "  to  Lecourt,  and  shake 
hands  with  him  for  me.  How  does  life  agree 
with  him  ?  1  never  see  his  son.  Oberon  is  still 
bringing  grist  to  the  mill  at  the  Theatre-  Lyrique. 

Sunday  Morning. 
I  have  this  moment  received  a  letter  from  Le- 
court. He  tells  me  that  you  are  moving  heaven 
and  earth  to  perform  the  fete  out  of  Romeo  et 
Juliette.  "What  made  you  attempt  that,  without 
any  harps,  and  without  a  sufficiently  powerful 
orchestra  ?    Let  me  know  how  the  concert  goes  off. 
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LXXXVI. 

To  THE  Same. 
Paris,  September  7,  1857. 
My  Dear  Morel, 

Once  more  you  have  overwlielmed  Louis 
with  kindness  and  marks  of  affection  ;  let  me  thank 
you  for  all  you  have  done,  and  let  me  also  be^ 
you  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  your  mother, 
of  whom  Louis  never  speaks  but  in  terms  of  ten- 
derness. He  is  beginning  to  show  signs  of  more 
manliness  and  preoccupation  about  his  future ;  I 
expect  your  good  advice  has  had  much  to  do  with 
this  improvement  in  him.  He  and  I  have  made 
several  futile  attempts  during  the  last  few  days  to 
get  news  of  his  captain  and  his  ship.  M.  Aubin's 
silence  is  beginning  to  make  us  feel  anxious.  I 
learnt  from  Rothschild's  that  the  former  captain  of 
the  Belle-Assise  has  left  for  Marseilles  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  ship  and  cargo.  He  has,  no 
doubt,  kept  M.  Aubin  at  Versailles  to  assist  him 
in  his  examination.  Will  you  kindly,  my  dear 
Morel,  find  out  for  me  at  the  port  when  these  gen- 
tlemen will  return  to  Paris,  and  the  date,  if  it  is 
known,  fixed  for  the  sailing  of  the  Belle-Assise.  I 
believe  Louis  has  already  written  to  you  on  this 
subject.  He  is  now  at  Dieppe,  staying  with  a 
friend  of  his  mother's,  Madame  Lawsson,  who  is 
very  favourably  disposed  towards  him.  He  is  to 
come  back  this  evening.  I  am  at  work  again  on 
my    score,    and    if  I  were   not    constantly  inter- 
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rnpted,  one  day  out  of  every  three,  I  should  get 
on  quickly  enough.  In  six  or  seven  months  the 
work  will  be  finished,  and  in  order  to  have  a 
better  idea  of  its  faults  I  shall  then  commence  the 
arrangement  of  it  for  the  piano.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances there  is  no  more  useful  work  than  this, 
and  besides,  the  score  for  piano  and  voice  possesses 
an  intrinsic  value,  especially  for  purposes  of  study. 

I  am  dispirited  by  the  bad  effect  produced  by  the 
recent  performance  of  Euryanthe.  Ihe  libretto^ 
in  spite  of  the  judicious  modifications  made  in  it, 
is  insupportable.  One  of  these  days  you  will  see 
the  analysis  I  have  made  of  the  German  drama  in 
the  Journal  cles  Debats.  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
amass  of  stupidity  was  ever  put  on  the  stage; 
nobody  could  ever  have  been  so  silly.  We  all 
agree  in  praising  the  music,  which  contains  some 
very  beautiful  numbers,  but,  in  my  opinion,  will 
never  bear  comparison  with  Oberon  or  Der  Frey- 
scliiitz.  When  is  the  Marseilles  theatre  going  to 
turn  its  attention  to  your  opera?  Keep  me  posted 
up  in  everything  concerning  it;  if  I  only  had  a 
little  money  put  by,  I  should  not  fail  to  be  present 
at  the  first  performance. 

Remember  me  to  Lecourt.  Theodore  Ritter  has 
completed  his  arrangement  of  Romeo  et  Juliette 
for  the  piano.  It  is  very  clear  and  easy  of  per- 
formance. Last  week  he  played  it  from  end  to  end 
before  a  dozen  people  at  Pleyel's  house.  Duprez 
and  I  sang  the  choruses,  &c.  He  played  very  well ; 
it  will  be  stereotyped  at  Leipsic. 
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P.S. — Captain  Auhin,  not  Bodin,  has  just  come 
in.  He  is  going  back  to  Marseilles,  and  will  let 
Louis  know  wliat  day  lie  will  have  to  be  on  board, 
so  that  you  need  take  no  trouble  about  that. 

LXXXVII. 

To  THE  Same. 
Paris,  Sundae,  October  11,  1857. 
My  Dp:ab  Morel, 

I  thank  you,  we  thank  you.  Do  every- 
thing possible  and  impossible  to  get  a  positive 
promise  from  the  ca])tain  of  the  Reine  des  Clippers, 
or,  better  still,  from  M.  Acquarone.  It  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  ship  to  suit  Louis,  and  I  should  have 
been  much  distressed  if  I  had  been  compelled  to 
send  him  to  the  seaports  to  find  a  ship  for 
himself.  Let  me  know  how  your  negotiations  go 
on. 

I  rely,  also,  upon  our  excellent  Lecourt  for 
assistance.  I  can  scarcely  write  even  these  few 
lines.  I  cannot  get  rid  of  my  nervous  ailment, 
which  varies  every  day,  and  brings  about  the  most 
extraordinary  accidents.  I  have  much  to  say  to 
you,  but  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  write. 

LXXXVIII. 

To  THE  Same. 

Paris,  Wednesday,  October  27  or  28,  1857. 

Thanks  to  your  connections  and  the  interven-| 
tion  of  Lecourt,  Louis  is  at  last  admitted  as  al 
lieutenant  on  board  the  Beine  des  Clippers,  a  great 
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stroke  of  good  luck  for  liim.  His  presence  is  not 
required  at  Marseilles  yet,  but  I  am,  nevertheless, 
informed  that  he  ought,  in  order  to  avoid  any  pos- 
sibility of  a  miscarriage,  to  be  there  in  good  time, 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Acquarone  and  the 
chief  officers  on  board,  and  to  try  to  make  himself 
useful  in  some  way  or  other  before  the  vessel  sails. 
He  is  going  to  take  advantage  of  the  leisure 
allowed  him  to  spend  a  few  days  with  my  sister  at 
Vienne,  and  pay  a  visit  to  my  uncle  at  Tournon, 
By  the  time  lie  reaches  Marseilles  you  will,  I  ima- 
gine, have  returned  from  ynur  trip  to  Aix.  In  case 
his  stay  with  you  should  be  prolonged,  it  is  agreed 
that  you  will  let  me  pay  for  his  board,  and  that  you 
will  not  be  angry.  The  other  day  I  met  M.  de 
Eemusat,  who  was  the  first  to  tell  me  the  good 
news  that  Louis  had  been  admitted.  I  believe  he 
was  present  yesterday  at  the  inaugural  perform- 
ance in  the  small  concert-room  (the  Salle  Beetho- 
ven), which  Bennet  has  just  opened  to  the  public, 
Geraldy  is  to  give  a  concert  there  to-morrow,  and 
I  notice  one  of  your  pieces  in  the  programme.  I 
am  up  to  my  eyes  in  the  instrumentation  of  my  last 
act  but  one,  and  I  feel  half  intoxicated  in  conse- 
quence. Lecourt,  in  one  of  his  letters,  seems  to 
think  that  I  have  chosen  a  bad  subject.  Is  he, 
perchance,  bitten  with  the  old  prejudice  against 
ancient  themes  ?  They  have  become  new  again, 
in  all  cases  made  and  provided  that  authors  do  not 
treat  them  after  the  lamentable  fashion  adopted 
by  MM.  de  Marmontel,  Eollet,   and   Guillard.     I 
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do  not  think  tliafc  is  the  case  with  my  work.  I 
assure  you  that  it  possesses  extraordiuary  move- 
ment, variety  of  contrasts,  and  mine  en  scene.  And 
that  ought  to  be  enough  to  ensure  the  subject  being 
pardoned  for  the  possession  of  beauty  in  the  matter 
of  sentiment,  passion,  and  poetry  of  thought.  I 
have  placed  Virgil  and  Shakespeare  under  contri- 
bution, and  have,  in  addition,  discovered  a  tremen- 
dously effective  scene,  which  is  not  dreamt  of  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  lyric  tragedies  of  the  last  century. 
I  am  writing  this  score  with  a  passionate  fervour 
which  increases  day  by  day.  Tell  Lecourt  that 
he  has  very  probably  an  erroneous  idea  about  my 
poem,  seeing  that  he  does  not  know  it,  and  I 
pledge  him  my  honour  that  some  enormity  or  other, 
which  will  please  him,  shall  result  from  the  com- 
bination of  words  and  music.  I  shall  have  finished 
it,  ballets  and  all,  in  six  months. 

I  am  going  to  dine  this  evening  at  Versailles  with 
Emile  Deschamps  to  meet  the  Directors  of  the 
Odeon.  They  want  to  seduce  me.  It  is  a  question 
of  producing  Romeo  at  Juliette,  translated  by  Des- 
champs, and  illustrated  !  !  !  (a  favourite  expression 
with  pianists)  by  the  performance,  between  the 
acts,  of  fragments  of  my  symphony.  It  will  be 
a  very  costly  undertaking,  but  they  appear  deter- 
mined not  to  be  frightened  by  the  expense. 

Good-bye,  my  dear  friend.  1  confide  to  your 
care  my  dear,  big  boy,  who  is  a  very  good  boy 
and  very  anxious  to  get  on  in  his  own  particular 
line,  who  is  really  beginning  to  be  reasonable,  and 
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whom  I  love  with  my  whole  soul.     Love  him  well 
too. 

LXXXIX. 

To  THE  Same. 
Paris,  November  15,  1857. 
My  Dear  Morel, 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  news  of 
Louis.  God  grant  that  his  voyage  may  continue  as 
it  has  begun.  As  for  myself,  I  am  still  an  invalid  ; 
my  doctor  tells  me  that  I  have  neuralgia  in  the 
intestines.  No  words  can  express  my  sufferings. 
Nevertheless,  I  work  just  the  same. 

A  performance  has  just  been  given  of  an  opera 
in  two  acts  by  M.  Billetta,  a  celebrated  professor 
of  music  in  London.  I  wish  you  could  have 
heard  it.  Do  not  believe  a  word  of  the  praise  ac- 
corded to  it  in  my  article  of  this  morning,  but  be- 
lieve, on  the  contrary,  that  I  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  myself  to  write  the  criticism  so 
quietly.  They  have  laboured  at  the  Opera  for 
thirteen  months  to  bring  forth  this  masterpiece. 
The  third  performance  did  not  follow  on  after  the 
second ;  it  is,  however,  announced  for  Monday. 
La  Rose  de  Florence  will  soon  be  faded  and  withered. 
Fiorentino^  who  is  very  much  afraid  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  who  was  obliged  to  praise  this 
one,  could  not  bring  himself  to  sign  his  name ;  he 
left  it  blank  in  his  copy. 

I  have  just  secured  one  of  my  portraits;  you 
shall  have  it  soon.     How  is  Lecourt,  and  what  is 
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being  done  in  tlie  way  of  music,  if  not  good  at  all 
events  bad,  in  Marseilles  ? 

XC. 

To  THE  Same. 

Parts,  December  21,  1857. 

I  cannot  say  anything  to  you,  because  you  have 
put  your  veto  on  it,  about  all  your  kindness  to 
Louis  and  the  unremitting  interest  you  take  in 
everything  that  concerns  him,  but  for  that  reason 
I  am  all  the  more  grateful.  My  uncle  and  my 
sister  are  equally  sensible  of  your  care  and  affec- 
tion for  him.  Thanks  to  you  and  that  excellent 
Lecourt,  he  is  now^  installed  on  board  a  magnifi- 
cent vessel,  and  entrusted  with  duties  which  ought 
to  compel  him  to  become  moi'C  and  more  indus- 
trious and  reasonable. 

I  have  great  hopes  of  the  treatment  adopted  bj 
your  doctor.*  In  any  case,  whether  he  is  right  or 
wrong  in  his  conjectures,  you  will  soon  be  in  a 
position  to  judge  for  yourself.  Your  having  to 
suspend  work  on  your  score  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
source  of  annoyance.  I  know  I  should  be  in  a 
state  of  torture,  especially  now,  if  by  any  chance  I 
were  obliged  to  give  up  mine.  And  yet,  what  can 
possibly  be  more  sad,  or  more  miserable,  than  our 
musical  world  in  Paris,  with  such  management  as 
is  imposed  on  all  our  lyric  theatres  ? 

The  Opera  is  always  crowded  ;  there  is  no  pre- 
venting   the   public   from  flocking   to   it,  though 
M.  Auguste  Morel  was  suffering  from  an  affection  of  the  eyes. 
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there  is  an  amount  of  self-sufficiency  and  careless- 
ness in  the  management  beyond  anything  that 
you  can  imagine.  Provided  that  La  Favorita,  words 
by  tlie  Director,  and  Lucia,  words  by  the  Director, 
can  bo  given  regularly  four  or  five  times  a  month, 
all  is  well.  At  the  present  time  everything  is  going 
on  still  better,  because  La  Magicienne,  words  by  the 
Director,  but  attributed  to  M.  de  Saint-Georges,  is 
in  preparation.  Roqiieplan  is  making  himself 
notorious  by  his  eccentricities  of  language  at  the 
Opera- Comique.  He  tells  Stockhausen  that  he 
does  not  know  how  to  sing;    he  sends  everybody 

to  — .     To  M ,  who  thought  he  ought  to  call 

upon  him,  he  said,  "What  the  —  do  you  want 
here  ?  The  Opera-Comique  is  not  a  public  place." 
We  have  an  important  functionary  who  is  also  not 
so  bad  in  his  way  ;  this  was  his  reply  to  a  literary 
man  who  went,  on  behalf  of  our  Association,  to 
thank  him  for  a  favour  granted  to  it  by  this  high 
and  mighty  personage  :  "  I  do  not  care  a  —  for  the 
gratitude  of  artists  !  I  did  not  do  it  for  them. 
I  am  sick  of  art."  From  this  you  will  see  that 
poetical  ideas  make  themselves  heard  very  clearly 
in  this  pretty  little  world  of  ours.  The  Emperor 
and  Empress  went,  three  days  ago,  to  see  the 
Cheval  de  Bronze.  They  left,  I  am  told,  very  much 
disgusted.  I  wish  you  could  hear  the  sore  of 
music  that  is  performed  at  Court  from  time  to 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  King  of 
Prussia  is  going  mad  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  his 
brother  will  be  such  a  lover  of  art  as  he  is.     The 

VOL.    I.  T 
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petty  German  courts^  where  music  is  in  favour, 
are  not  rich,  and  Russia,  like  England,  is  given 
over  to  the  Italians. 

There  remains  Queen  Pomare,  but  Tahiti  is  a 
long  way  off.  Besides,  it  is  confidently  stated 
that  the  gracious  Amata  Pomare  prefers  cards, 
cigars,  and  brandy  to  everything  else.  Brazil  be- 
longs to  Yerdi.     Suppose  we  try  China  ! 

XCI. 

To  M.  Hans  von  Bulow. 

Paris,  February  20,  1858. 

Thank  you  for  your  charming  letter,  charming 
in  style,  in  the  cordiality  which  dictated  it,  in  the 
good  news  it  brings  me  ;  charming  in  every  way. 
I  read  it  with  pleasure,  as  a  cat  drinks  milk. 

I  will,  consequently,  reply  to  you  at  once.  I  got 
up  with  the  intention  of  working  exclusively  at  my 
score  to-day ;  my  fire  was  lighted  and  my  door 
shut  j  there  was  no  chxnce  of  importunate  callers 
or  fools  of  any  kind,  when  your  letter  arrived,  and 
away  went  all  my  fine  projects  of  work  ;  I  yield  to 
the  pleasure  of  having  a  chat  with  you,  and  I  say 
with  the  Roman  of  old,  "  Let  business  wait  until 
to-morrow  !  "  *  Not  that  I  think  my  reply  will  be 
of  any  very  great  interest  to  you,  but  because  it 
gives   me  great   pleasure  to   answer   you.      It  is 

*  Everybody  knows  that  it  wae  not  a  Roman,  but  Archias,  the 
tyrant  of  Thebes,  who  gave  utterance  to  this  famous  phrase  ia 
the  middle  of  a  repast.  We  have  thought  it  right,  at  the  risk 
perhaps  of  being  overscrupulous,  to  respect  this  la;psui  calami  of 
I3erlioz. 
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pure,  concentrated,  unadulterated  egotism,  simple 
egotism  as  the  chemists  would  say. 

Your  faith,  your  ardour,  even  your  hatreds,  de- 
light me.  Like  you,  I  still  retain  some  terrible 
hatreds  and  volcanic  ardour,  but  as  regards  faith, 
I  firmly  believe  that  there  is  nothing  true,  nothing 
false,  nothing  beautiful,  nothing  ugly.  Do  not 
believe  a  word  I  say  ;  I  am  calumniating  myself. 
No,  no;  more  than  ever  do  I  adore  all  I  think 
beautiful,  and,  in  my  opinion,  death  possesses  no 
greater  inconvenience  than  its  inability  to  love  or 
to  admire.  It  is  true  that  what  the  eye  does  not 
see,  the  heart  does  not  long  for.  In  other  words, 
a  truce  to  philosophy  and  foolishness. 

So  you  have  actually  undertaken  a  series  of 
concerts,  and  at  Berlin  still — a  town  which  is  not 
icy,  because  a  block  of  ice  is  beautiful,  glittering, 
and  full  of  character,  but  a  town  in  a  state  of 
thaw,  cold  and  damp.  And  then  the  Lutherans  ! 
people  who  never  laugh,  fair  but  not  gentle.  See 
how  I  wander — I  have  been  fair,  but  I  am  not 
gentle.  Laugh  if  you  will;  I  do  not  mind  it  in 
the  least ;  it  is  all  one  to  me. 

Your  programme  is  admirable ;  you  have  done 
me  the  injustice  to  suppose  that,  in  the  account 
you  gave  me  of  the  upshot  of  j^our  concert, 
nothing  but  the  fate  of  my  own  two  pieces  could  in- 
terest me.  You  have  not  said  a  word  about  your 
own  overture  or  the  pieces  by  Liszt.  You  malign 
me.  But  I  forgive  you.  Once  more,  nothing 
matters   to  me,  unless,  indeed,  some  one    should 
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father  on  to  me  the  music  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Parisian  school.  It  is  not  the  first  time,  as  you 
imagine,  that  the  Berliners  have  had  to  undergo 
my  overture  to  Cellini  ;  I  made  them  swallow  it 
twice,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  at  my  theatrical 
concerts.  I  even  remember  our  friend  Schlesinger 
coming  to  me  after  the  second  performance,  and 
asking  me  in  a  tone  of  astonishment  if  it  was 
heoMtiful.  As  I  did  not  wish  to  mislead  him,  I 
said  yes.  But  he  did  not  believe  me.  The 
Luthei'an  critics,  you  say,  did  not  cut  up  the  Patre 
Breton  to  any  great  extent.  They  are  honest  folk 
after  all,  and  when  they  heard  the  chord  in  E  flat 


they  frankly  agreed  that,  though  written  by  me, 
it  was  not  a  false  chord.  Our  maniac  on  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  is  not  so  honest,*  and  when  he 
heard  a  chord  in  E  flat  from  my  pen  he  said  it  was 
intolerable. 

Kiss  Mademoiselle  Milde's  hand  for  me  when 
you  see  her,  and  thank  her  for  being  courageous 
enough  to  sing,  notwithstanding  the  chord  in  E 
flat. 

The  orchestral  and  chorus  parts  of  the  Imperiale 
are  at  your  disposition,  and  I  will  send  them  to 
you  whenever  you  wish ;  but  I  have  not  the  Ger- 
man translation  of  the  text  of  this  cantata,  and  I 
do  not  suppose  the  German  chorus  will  be  able  to 

*  P.  Scudo,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  biography. 
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sing  it  in  French.  How  will  you  get  over  that 
difficulty?  Let  nie  hear  from  you  on  this  point,  after 
which  I  will  do  what  you  wish,  and  I  will  give 
you  a  few  hints  as  to  the  performance  of  the  work. 

You  have  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of 
your  pious  undertaking,  but,  between  ourselves,  I 
fear  it  will  cost  you  a  lot  of  money,  unless  your 
orchestra  is  a  very  inexpensive  one.  Here  any 
such  fear  would  be  unreasonable ;  there  is  no  room 
for  fear,  because  one  is  absolutely  sure  of  not  paying 
expenses. 

I  must  tell  you  that  Brandus  has  just  brought 
out  a  species  of  new  edition  of  Romeo  et  Juliette, 
the  complete  score  and  the  separate  parts,  contain- 
ing a  host  of  corrections,  and  a  few  unimportant 
alterations  in  the  details.  The  score  for  piano 
and  voice,  with  German  and  French  words,  which 
is  to  be  published  in  Leipsic  shortly,  was  drawn 
up  in  accordance  with  these  corrections.  If  you 
ever  wish  to  perform  any  portion  of  Romeo  et 
Juliette  at  your  concerts,  do  not  do  so  without 
giving  me  notice,  so  that  I  may  point  out  to  you 
the  portions  in  which  alterations  have  been  made. 

You  ask  me  what  I  am  doing.  I  am  finishing 
the  Troyens. 

I  have  been  unable  to  work  at  it  during  the  last 
fortnight.  I  am  at  the  final  catastrophe  ;  ^neas 
has  gone,  Dido  is  still  in  ignorance  of  it,  she  is  on 
the  eve  of  knowing  it,  she  has  a  presentiment  of 
his  departure — 

Quisfallere  possit  amantem  f 
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How  am  I  to  express  the  anguish  of  heart,  the 
cries  of  lamentation  ?  They  frighten  me.  I  am 
especially  anxious  about  the  accentuation  of  the 
passage  allotted  to  Anna  and  Narbal  in  the  midst 
of  the  religious  ceremony  of  the  priests  of  Pluto  : 

SHlfaut  enfin  qu'Enee  aborde  en  Italie, 

Quil y  t'rouve  un  ohscur  trepasl 
Que  le  peuple  latin  a  I'  Ombrien  s'allie. 

Pour  arreter  ses  pas  ! 
Perce  (Vun  trait  vuh/aire  en  la  meJie  ardente, 
Quil  reste abandonne  sur  Varene  sam/lante 
Pour  servir  de  pdture  aux  d'vorants  oiseaux! 
Entendez-vous,  Hecate,  Erebe,  et  toi,  Chaos  f 

Is  it  a  violent  imprecation,  or  dull,  concentrated 
fury  ?  If  poor  Eachel  were  not  dead,  I  should 
have  asked  her.  You  think,  no  doubt,  that  I  am 
too  good-natured  in  paying  so  much  attention  to 
truth  of  expression,  and  that  anything  would  be 
true  enough  for  the  public.  Bat,  how  about  our- 
selves ?  Well,  I  daresay  I  shall  hit  upon  the 
right  idea. 

You  can  have  no  idea,  my  dear  Bulow,  of  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  opposite  feelings  which  have 
agitated  my  heart  since  I  have  been  working  at 
this  composition.  At  one  time  it  is  passion,  joy, 
tenderness  worthy  of  an  artist  of  twenty.  Then 
come  disgust,  coldness,  and  aversion  to  work,  to 
alarm  me.  I  never  doubt;  but  I  believe,  and  I  da 
not  believe,  and  then  E  believe  again — and,  after  all 
is  said  and  done,  my  stone  goes  on  rolling.  One 
more  huge  effort,  and  we  shall  both  reach  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  one  carrying  the  other. 
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The  thing  which  would  be  absolutely  fatal  to 
Sisyphus  now,  would  be  any  fresh  discourag-ement 
from  without  ;  but  nobody  can  discourage  me^ 
nobody  knows  anything  about  my  score,  no  callous- 
ness can  reach  me  through  the  impressions  of 
anybody  else.  Even  if  you,  you  yourself,  were 
here,  I  would  not  show  you  anything.  I  am  too 
much  afraid  of  being  frightened. 

I  have  added  an  ending  to  my  drama,  an  ending 
far  more  grandiose  and  conclusive  than  the  one 
which  satisfied  me  at  first.  The  spectator  will  now 
see  the  task  of  iEaeas  accomplished,  and  Clio  ex- 
claims in  the  last  scene,  while  the  Roman  Capitol 
glistens  in  the  horizon — 

Fuit  Troja  !        Stat  Roma  ! 

There  is,  also,  much  musical  pomp,  the  subject 
of  which  is  too  lengthy  to  be  explained  here. 

You  see  how  easily  I  allow  myself  to  be  led  into 
talking  to  you  about  all  this.  That  comes  of" 
writing  me  letters  like  the  one  I  have  just  received 
from  you.  You  should  not  put  a  bright  light 
before  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  has  a  bad  cold,  if  you 
do  not  wish  to  make  him  sneeze  for  half  an  hour. 

But  my  sneezing  fit  is  over.  Good-bye;  write 
to  me  often,  and  I  will  undertake  to  answer  you 
after  the  fashion  of  a  notary,  very  laconically.  I 
am  not  naturally  ferocious. 

P.S.  —  Gounod  has  just  written  a  pretty  little 
opera-bouffe,  Le  Mededn  malgre  Lui.  See  my  ar- 
ticle of  Friday  or  Saturday  next. 
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XCII. 

To  Louis  Berlioz. 

Paris,  January  24,  1858. 

The  Indian  mail  leaves  on  the  1 0th  and  26th  of 
each  month,  but  I  am  writing-  my  second  letter 
somewhat  early,  so  that  it  may  reach  you  at  the 
same  time  as  my  first.  Terrible  things  have  hap- 
pened since  the  10th  of  this  month.  You  have, 
possibly,  already  heard  about  the  baud  of  ruffians 
who  surrounded  the  Emperor's  carriage  as  he 
was  on  his  way  to  the  Opera  to  be  present  at 
Massol's  benefit.  These  miscreants  threw  deto- 
nating bombs,  which  exploded  and  killed  a  great 
number  of  people  and  horses,  wrecked  the  Em- 
peror's carriage,  &c.,  &c.  By  the  greatest  good 
fortune  the  Emperor  was  not  touched.  Our 
charming  Empress  did  not  lose  her  self-possession 
for  a  moment.  Both  of  them  exhibited  wonderful 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  in  the  midst  of  this 
scene  of  carnage  at  the  very  doors  of  the  Opera. 
The  whole  of  Europe,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  is 
thrown  into  a  state  of  agitation  by  such  an  out- 
rage. 

I  have  seen  Madame  Lawsson,  and  I  took  her  a 
box  for  the  Opera-Comique.  Morel  wrote  to  tell  me 
that  Lecourt  was  in  Paris,  but  he  never  called  upon 
me,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why.  That  good 
fellow.  Morel,  would  only  accept  half  the  amount 
I  sent  him  to  cover  the  cost  of  your  board  when 
with  him,  and  he  has  returned  the  remainder. 

I  have   been  very  ill  and  in  bed  this  month. 
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I  am  up  an^ain  now,  and  am  once  more  working 
at  mj  score.  The  clay  before  yesterday  T 
read  my  libretto  of  the  Troyens  before  our  confrere 
of  the  Institut,  M.  Hittorf.  There  was  a  goodly 
assembhige  of  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects  of 
the  Institut— M.  Blanche,  Secretary  of  the  Minis- 
try of  State ;  M.  de  Mercey,  Director  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  &c.,  &c,  I  had  a  genuine  success ;  my  work 
was  pronounced  to  be  grand  and  beautiful,  and 
more  than  once  I  was  interrupted  by  the  applause 
of  my  audience.  It  has  given  me  fresh  courage  to 
finish  my  immense  labour. 

And  now,  my  dear  Louis,  I  think  I  have  given 
you  all  my  news.  My  sister  writes  me  charming 
letters  every  now  and  then  ;  my  uncle  is  in  the 
south,  at  Cannes,  where  he  is  basking  in  the  sun, 
while  here  in  Paris  we  are  freezing.  A  few  days 
ago  I  received  a  long  letter  from  M.  de  Bulow, 
one  of  Liszt's  sons-in-law,  who  married  Made- 
moiselle Cosima.  He  tells  me  that  he  gave  a 
concert  at  Berlin,  conducted  by  himself,  and  that 
he  produced  with  great  success  my  overture  to 
Cellini,  and  the  little  air,  Le  Jeime  Pdtre  hreton. 
This  young  man  is  one  of  the  most  ardent  dis- 
ciples of  that  silly  school  which  in  Germany  is 
called  the  school  of  the  future.  They  are  making 
a  firm  stand,  and  insist  upon  my  being  their 
leader  and  standard-bearer.  I  say  nothing,  write 
nothing,  and  can  do  nothing  but  let  them  alone ; 
people  of  sense  will  soon  see  for  themselves  how 
much  realitv  there  is  in  the  movement. 
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xciir. 

To  THE  SaMR. 

Paris,  Febrtjary  9, 1858. 
Dear  Louis^ 
The  Indian  mail  leaves  to-morrow,  and 
I  liave  only  a  few  moments  to-day  to  talk  to 
you.  I  am  very  impatient  to  hear  from  you.  How 
did  you  bear  the  long  voyage  ?  How  are  you  ?  Are 
you  comfortable  on  board  ?  Do  not  forget  any  of 
these  details.  Things  are  not  going  on  well  here. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  for  the  present 
tolerably  well,  but  my  wife  is  nearly  always  in  bed, 
in  great  suffering,  and  fretting  very  much. 

I  have  a  sad  piece  of  news  for  you — poor  M. 
Lawsson  died  a  few  days  ago.  He  passed  aAvay 
calmly  and  without  suffering,  as  a  lamp  goes  out 
for  want  of  oil.  My  uncle  is  still  at  Cannes,  in 
Provence.  I  am  working  as  hard  as  I  can  to  finish 
my  score,  and  I  am  getting  on  by  degrees.  I  am 
now  engaged  on  the  last  monologrue  of  Dido — 
Je  vais  Tnourir  dans  ma  douleur  immense  suh- 
mergee. 

I  am  more  pleased  with  what  I  have  just  written 
than  with  all  my  former  works.  I  believe  the 
terrible  scenes  in  the  fifth  act  will  be  conveyed  in 
music  of  heartrending  reality.  I  have  made 
another  alteration  in  this  act.  I  have  cut  out  a 
long  piece,  and  have  substituted  a  characteristic 
movement  contrasting  with  the  epic  and  passionate 
style  of  the  remainder.     It  is  a  sailor's  song ;  I 
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thought  of  you,  dear  Louis,  when  I  was  writing 
it,  and  I  send  you  the  words.  It  is  night;  the 
Trojan  vessels  are  visible  in  the  harbour ;  Hylas, 
a  young  Phrygian  sailor,  sings  from  the  mast- 
head. 

Vallon  sonore 
Oil,  des  Vaurore, 
Je  m'en  allais  chantant,  helas  .' 
Sous  tes grands  bok  chant era-t-il  encore 

Le pauvre  Hylas? 
Berce  mollement  sur  ton  sein  suhlime, 
O  puissante  mer,  Venfant  de  Dindyme  ! 

Fraiche  ramie, 
Retraite.  aimee, 
Contre  les  feuv  du  jour,  helas  ! 
Quand  rendras-tu  ton  ombre  parfumee 

An  pauvre  Hylas  ? 
Serce  mollement  sur  ton  sein  sublime, 
O  puissante  mer,  Venfant  de  Dindyme  ! 

Humble  chaumiere. 

Oil  de  ma  mere, 
Je  re(;us  les  adieux.  helas! 
Reverra-t-il  ton  heureuse  misere 

Le  paucre  Hylas  ? 
Berce  mollement  sur  ton  sein  sublime, 
O  puissante  oner,  Venfant 

[He  falls  asleep.] 

I  think  I  have  told  you  all  my  news,  my  dear 
boy.  I  went  to  a  ball  at  the  Tuileries  last  Wed- 
nesday, but  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  even  a  glimpse  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress,  and  I  came  away  at  eleven  o'clock,  glad 
to  have  escaped  suffocation  and  to  find  my  top- 
coat. I  cannot  tell  you  anything  about  Alexis  * 
as  I  have  not  seen  him  for  a   long  time.     Good- 

*  M.    Alexis   Bertschold,    who    has     already    been   inentioii»d 
several  times. 
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bye ;  I  have  a  long  and  prosy  article  to  write,  and 
I  must  resign  myself  to  it. 

Jules  B — ■  came  back  the  day  before  yesterday 
from  a  tour  in  the  provinces.  He  has  now  settled 
down  in  Paris  once  more  in  a  very  humble  posi- 
tion, which  gives  him  terribly  hard  work  and 
scarcely  enough  to  live  upon.  And  with  his  intel- 
ligence and  talent — such  a  life  ! 

Good-bye;  I  embrace  you,  my  dear  Indian,  with 
all  my  heart.  Come  back  to  me  soon,  with  plenty 
of  health,  wealth,  and  knowledge,  and  we  shall  get 
on  famously. 

XCIV. 
To  THE  Same. 

Paris  May  5,  1858. 
Dear  Louis, 

A  letter  from  you  at  last ;  I  was  begin- 
ning to  be  anxious.  However,  your  news  could 
not  be  better ;  you  are  well,  and  pleased  with  your- 
self as  well  as  with  your  surroundings.  But  you 
lead  me  to  expect  a  still  longer  absence,  and  if 
you  go  to  China,  will  my  letter  reach  you  ?  I  am 
writing,  nevertheless.  I  have  been  and  still  am  an 
invalid,  having  been  suffering  from  influenza  and 
other  worse  evils.  Last  Sunday  I  had  to  conduct 
a  concert  at  the  Conservatoire  for  Litolff,  one  of  my 
German  friends.  We  had  a  model  orchestra,  the 
finest,  perhaps,  in  Europe.  Litolff  asked  me  for 
two  pieces  of  my  composition,  the  Captive  and  the 
Fete  out  of  Romeo  et  Juliette.  My  success  was 
prodigious,  and  the  applause  deafening.  Why 
■were  you  not  there  ?     The   room  literally  shook 
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with  the  noise.  On  the  following  day,  Monday,  I 
went  to  a  reception  at  the  Tuileries.  The  Em- 
peror saw  me,  accosted  me,  and  asked  me  how  my 
opera  was  getting  on.  I  did  not  fiiil  to  ask  him  to 
allow  me  to  introduce  my  libretto  to  him,  where- 
upon he  replied  that  it  would  interest  him  exceed- 
ingly, and  that  I  might  ask  an  audience  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reading  it.  It  will  come  off  one  day  next 
week.  I  have  plenty  of  things  to  say  to  the  Em- 
peror ;  God  grant  that  I  may  not  forget  the  most 
essential  ! 

The  chances  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
Troyens  being  brought  out  at  the  Opera.  There  is 
some  talk  of  the  appearance,  next  year,  of  a  great 
work  by  an  amateur.  Prince  Poniatowski ! ! 

We  have  been  rather  alarmed  recently  by  fears 
of  a  war  between  France  and  England.  Happily, 
these  fears  have  now  entirely  disappeared. 

1  sent  Alexis  a  ticket  for  the  concert  last  Sun- 
day ;  I  know  he  was  there,  but  I  was  not  able  to 
see  him.  Good-bye,  my  dear  boy,  my  dear  lieu- 
tenant !  Continue  your  straightforward  course  to 
your  goal,  and  you  will  reach  it.  I  embrace  you 
with  an  affection  which  every  day  serves  but  to  in- 
crease. 

xcv. 

To  M.  AuGUSTE  Morel. 

Paris,  February  13,  1859. 
My  Dear  Moeel, 

How  are  you  getting  on  with  your  re- 
hearsals? Let  me  hear  from  you.  I  have  seen 
M.  de  Eemusat  twice  recently,  but  he  has  given 
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me  no  precise  information  on  the  subject  of  your 
opera.  There  is  nothing  new  here ;  at  present  a 
few  scenes  out  of  David's  Herculanum  are  being 
given  over  again.  We  are  promised  Gounod's 
Faust,  which  I  believe  will  be  a  success,  at  the  end 
of  the  month.     It  is  very  well  spoken  of. 

Louis  will  arrive  within  a  mouth,  I  hope.  Will 
you  kindly  give  him  the  enclosed  letter.  I  expect 
to  find  him  really  serious  and  resolved  to  work 
hard  for  his  examination.  T  have  been  very  ill 
during  the  past  six  weeks^  but  I  am  beginning  to 
come  round,  thanks  to  the  attention  of  the  famous 
Dr.  Noir,  the  saviour  of  our  friend  Sax.  You  know 
that  Sax  was  suffering  from  cancer  on  the  liver, 
and  was  given  up  by  all  the  faculty  in  Paris.  He 
is  completely  cured  now,  and  the  cancer  has  dis- 
appeared. Next  Thursday  a  large  number  of  his 
friends  intend  to  give  Dr.  Vries  (that  is  his  name) 
a  dinner  at  the  Louvre  Hotel,  which  promises  to 
be  gay  and  even  musical. 

The  Troy  ens  are  still  to  the  fore,  waiting  until 
the  Opera  is  available.  After  David  we  are  to 
have  Prince  Poniatowski,  after  the  Prince  will 
come  the  Duke  of  Gotha,  and  while  we  are  wait- 
ing for  him,  Rossini's  Semir amide  is  to  be  trans- 
lated, z 

xcvi.  I 

To  THE  Same.  I 

Paris,  March  18,  1859. 
I  do  not  like  to  take  upon  myself  the  responsi- 
bility of  bringing  you  to  Paris  to  have  your  eyes 
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attended  to,  as  I  do  not  know  of  any  cures  liavinj^ 
been  effected  by  Dr.  Vri^s  in  that  special  line.  Be- 
sides, he  is  unapproachable  now,  and  is  becoming 
more  and  more  so.  You  have  to  dance  attendance 
on  him  for  four  or  five  hours,  and  even  then  you 
cannot  make  sure  of  seeing  him.  He  would  also 
insist  upon  your  following  his  treatment  for  several 
months.  As  for  myself,  for  more  than  ten  days  I 
have  been  suffering  from  my  wretched  attacks  of 
colic,  which  do  not  leave  me  one  quiet  hour  out  of 
the  twenty-four.     Nothing  does  me  any  good. 

I  am,  however,  forcing  myself  to  overcome  my 
weakness  in  order  to  organize  a  sacred  concert  at 
the  Opera- Comique  for  the  Saturday  in  Holy 
Week.  I  must  make  money  somehow,  and  this 
time  I  am  almost  sure  of  filling  the  room.  Poor 
Louis,  who  has  never  heard  anything  of  mine,  will 
at  all  events  be  in  Paris  for  it.  I  am  beginning 
to  feel  surprised  at  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of 
his  ship.  Kemember  me  to  Lecourt.  I  have 
secured  a  new  patron  for  my  opera,  a  very  warm 
admirer.  It  is  M,  Veron,  who  recently  asked  me 
to  let  him  hear  the  libretto,  and  has  ever  since  been 
loud  in  its  praises  everywhere.  He  says  that  the 
fifth  act  is  a  masterpiece,  and  declares  that  if  he 
were  a  manager  he  would  spend  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs  upon  its  production. 

It  is  true  that  mere  words  do  not  bind  him  to 
anything  definite,  but  they  are  making  a  sensa- 
tion among  the  people  belonging  to  the  Opera. 
Will  they  by  degrees  be   obliged  to  come  to  the 
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mountain  ?  In  any  case,  tlie  mountain  is  deter- 
mined not  to  go  to  them.  I  have  never  even  men- 
tioned my  work  to  Royer,  and  I  never  will. 

My  poor  friend,  I  am  sorry  you  are  so  worried 
by  your  singers.  Good-bye.  ''  Patience  and 
length  of  time  do  more  than  strength  or  anger.'* 
Embrace  Louis  for  me  thirty  or  forty  times. 

XCVII. 

To  TFE  Same. 
Tuesday  Morning,  July  19,  1859. 
Thanks,  my  dear  Morel,  for  your  good  news.* 
I  was  dreadfully  anxious,  and  yet  did  not  like  to 
let  you  know  of  my  anxiety,  because  I  was  sure 
that  you  would  write  as  soon  as  ever  you  had 
any  news  to  communicate.  Will  you,  please, 
give  Louis  the  enclosed  letter.  I  think  he  will  be 
able  to  have  his  salary  paid  him  by  Messrs. 
Acquarone  before  he  leaves  Marseilles.  Lecourt, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  assured  me  that  the  wages 
of  the  crew  of  a  ship  were  paid  before  anything 
else.  I  have  been  ill  again  during  the  last  few 
days,  but  I  think  my  anxiety  had  very  much  to 
do  with  it.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  dearly  I  love 
Louis,  because  you  know  it  and  you  love  him  your- 
self; indeed,  the  affection  you  have  for  him  has 
redoubled  mine  for  you.  Well,  he  has  come  back 
at  last,  and  I  am  expecting  a  line  fi'om  him,  but 
I  am  waiting  patiently.     The  declaration  of  peace 

*  Berlioz,  as  will  have  been  seen  from  the  preceding  letters 
■was  anxious  about  his  son,  and  M.  Morel  had  relieved  his  anxiety 
by  announcing  the  arrival  at  Marseilles  of  the  vessel  on  board 
•which  Louis  Berlioz  was  serving. 
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Las  not  improved  the  Baden  season,  and  B6nazet 
does  not  know  3'et  if  the  festival  can  take  place. 

Good-bye  ;  I  shake  hands  with  you;  I  am  very 
happy. 

XCVIII. 

To  Louis  Berlioz. 
Friday  Evejjing,  September  23,  1859. 
It  is  a  quarter  past  eleven,  your  letter  has  just 
been  brought  to  me,  and  I  reply  to  it  at  once.  Yes, 
my  dear  boy,  I  ought  to  have  written  fully  to  you 
lately,  but  you  must  forgive  me,  for  I  have  been  in 
great  suffering.  I  went  to  spend  a  couple  of  days 
with  Madame  Viardot  at  Courtavenel,  where  I  was 
taken  wretchedly  ill.  They  did  not  want  to  let  me 
come  away,  but  the  annoyance  I  experienced  in  see- 
ing all  that  charming  family  waiting  upon  me,  and 
the  idea  of  inconveniencing  such  good  friends,  were 
too  much  for  me.  I  merely  called  at  home  when  I 
reached  Paris,  and  left  again  at  once  for  Saint- 
Germain,  where  Marie*  was  awaiting  me  at  the 
house  of  JVl.de  la  Roche.  On  the  following  day 
I  came  back  alone,  worried  and  preoccupied  by 
four  or  five  corrections  I  was  bent  upon  making  in 
the  second  act  of  the  Troy  ens.  I  worked  at  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  until  eleven  o'clock  at 
night.  The  next  day,  Rocquemont  brought  me  the 
work  I  had  given  him  to  do  in  connection  with 
the  score  of  Orphee.  As  they  were  waiting  for  the 
first  act  of  this  work  at  the  Theatre-Lyrique,  I  was 

*  His  second  wife. 
VOL.    I.  W 
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obliged  to  set  to  work  again  to  correct  the  mis- 
takes in  the  copy,  and  I  could  not  leave  it  until  it 
was  finished.  As  a  natural  result,  I  had  a  recur- 
rence of  the  hysterical  symptoms  and  spasms  of 
the  heart  to  which  I  am  subject.  I  could  not  have 
written  you  anything  but  nonsense,  or  things 
which  would  have  made  you  melancholy.  This 
evening  I  am  a  little  better.  I  have  finished  put- 
ting in  order  the  first  act  of  Orphee,  and  Carvalho 
is  to  call  for  it  to-morrow  morning.  He  is  enthu- 
siastic over  my  libretto  of  the  Troyens,  which  I  lent 
him.  He  would  like  to  produce  it  at  his  theatre, 
but  how  is  it  to  be  done?  There  is  no  tenor  there 
for  ^nens — Madame  Viardot  proposes  to  double 
the  two  female  roles,  so  that  the  Cassandra  of  the 
first  two  acts  would  become  the  Dido  of  the  last 
three.  The  public,  I  think,  would  put  up  with 
such  a  piece  of  eccentricity,  which,  moreover,  is 
not  without  precedent.  And  my  two  parts  would 
be  played  after  the  true  heroic  fashion  by  this 
grand  artiste. 

This  would  be  a  matter  for  next  year,  and  for  a 
new  theatre  which  is  about  to  be  built  on  the  Place 
du  Chatelet,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  We  shall 
see.  In  the  meantime  communications  are  reach- 
ing the  Opera  people  from  all  sides.  My  article  has 
demolished  their  Borneo  et  Juliette;*  it  did  not 
bring  in  any  money,  and  the  performances  have 
alread}'  come  to  an  end. 

*  Romeo  et  Jxdiette  by  Bellini,  translated  into  French  by  M. 
Kuitter  for  the  debut  of  Madame  Vestvali,  and  performed  at  the 
Optra,  September  7,  1859. 
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We  must  wait  patiently.  Madame  Viardot,  who 
is  also  a  great  pianiste,  went  over  my  first  two  acts 
while  I  was  at  her  house.  "  How  delightful/'  she 
said  to  me,  "  how  lovely  it  would  be !  Oh,  if  I 
could  only  play  Cassandra  now,  at  once,  instead  of 
Orphee  !  "  You  must  have  patience,  my  very  dear 
Louis,  for  me  as  well  as  for  yourself.  I  have  friends, 
I  have  hearts  devoted  to  me.  But  I  see  you  in  a 
state  of  disastrous  excitement;  you  need  calm  and 
equability  of  mind  to  work  to  anj'  good  purpose. 
Think  of  your  own  career  before  everything,  I  beg 
of  you,  and  do  not  be  uneasy  about  me.  We  had 
a  long  talk  about  you  the  other  day  at  Courtavenel, 
where  they  know  how  fond  we  are  of  each  other, 

I  have  not  seen  the  articles  you  mention, 
but  that  is  of  very  little  importance  to  me.  I  have 
not  heard  or  seen  any  thing  of  Alexis.  For  good- 
ness sake,  do  not  be  uneasy  if  my  letters  are  some- 
times behindhand  ;  you  have  but  little  idea  of  the 
whirlwind  of  pain  and  anxiety  in  which  I  pass  my 
life. 

Good-bye,  my  dear  boy.  I  love  you  as  you  love 
me  ;  what  do  you  wish  for  more  ? 

XCIX. 

To  M.  AuGusTE  Morel. 

June  17,  1860.   , 
My  Dear  Morel, 

I  have  just  received  your  charming  letter 
and  the  note  contained  in  it.  Thank  you  for  all 
the  friendly  things  you  say  to  me.    I  am  very  glad 
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to  hear  that  jour  home  circle  is  brightened  by  the 
presence  of  your  nephew,  and  I  should  be  de- 
lighted, should  an  opportunity  occur  for  Louis  to 
become  acquainted  with  that  amiable  youth.  Louis 
is  at  this  moment  at  Havre,  on  the  point  of  going 
through  his  second  examination  ;  he  passed  his 
first  successfully.  If  he  does  the  same  in  the  second 
one,  he  will  be  a  navigating  captain  in  quest 
of  a  ship.  I  do  not  know  in  what  port  he  intends 
to  commence  his  search. 

I  dined  recently  with  d'Ortigue  at  that  good 
fellow  Eemusat's,  and  we  drank  your  health  and 
Lecourt's.  After  dinner  we  had  a  trio  and  another 
piece  by  Eemusat,  both  exceedingly  good.  1  did 
not  know  even  that  Remusat  played  the  violin.  Is 
the  atmosphere  of  Marseilles  so  exceedingly 
musical  ? 

C. 

To  Louis  Berlioz. 

Paris,  November  21,  1860. 
I  send  you  herewith  a  draft  for  a  hundred  francs 
for  which  you  must  send  me  a  receipt.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  you  are  better  ;  I  was  anxious 
about  those  internal  pains  of  yours.  Tt  seems  to 
ine  that  my  malady,  too,  is  wearing  itself  out,  and 
that  since  I  have  left  off  taking  medicine,  I  am 
much  better.  I  have  been  working  so  hard  during 
the  last  few  days,  that  the  very  distraction  has 
assisted  my  recovery.  I  cannot  write  the  move- 
ments of  my  little  opera  fast  enough,   so  forcibly 
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do  I  feel  their  approach ;  each  one  longs  to  get 
ahead  of  its  forerunner.  Sometimes  I  actually 
begin  one  before  the  other  is  finished.  Up  to  the 
present  time  I  have  written  four,  and  I  have  five 
more  to  do.  You  ask  me  how  I  have  been  able  to 
reduce  the  five  acts  of  Shakespeare  to  one  single 
act,  at  the  Opera-Comique.  I  have  only  given  an 
idea  of  the  original ;  the  remainder  is  my  own  in- 
vention. The  idea  is  simply  this — to  persuade 
Beatrice  and  Benedict,  who  detest  each  other,  that 
they  are  enamoured  of  each  other,  and  by  this 
means  to  inspire  them  both  with  mutual  affection. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  is  an  element  of  low 
comedy  of  my  invention,  as  well  as  some  musical 
exaggerations,  but  it  would  take  up  too  much  time 
to  explain  them  to  you  now. 

If  you  want  a  hearty  laugh,  read  on  Saturday 
next  (I  mean  >unday),  the  long  article  I  have  just 
sent  to  the  Journal  des  Debats.  There  are  quibbles 
enough  in  it  to  make  three  articles.  When  you 
wish  me  to  speak  to  M.  Behic  you  must  let  me 
know,  and  you  must  also  tell  me  what  I  am  to 
ask  him. 

CI. 

To  THE  Same, 

Paris,  January  2,  1861. 

You  have  left  me  a  long  time  without  any  news 

of  yourself.     What  did  it  matter  if  it  was  my  turn 

to  write  ?    Do  you  think  you  ought  to  stand  upon 

such  ceremony  as  that  ?    I  have  been  tormented 
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in  a  hundred  different  ways.  I  have  had  a  sort  of 
erysipelas  in  the  left  cheek,  which  caused  me  in- 
tense pain  and  has  left  behind  it  inflammation  of 
the  eyelid.  I  have  had  heaps  of  proofs  of  the 
Troyens  to  correct,  and  I  have  not  had  time  to  con- 
tinue the  score  of  Beatrice.  When  your  letter  ar- 
rived E  was  on  the  point  of  writing  to  Morel,  to 
ask  him  when  and  for  what  country  3^ou  had  sailed. 
Yesterday  I  went  to  the  Tuileries  to  show  myself 
to  the  Emperor,  who  cares  as  little  about  me  as  he 
does  about  my  works.  I  do  not  know  how  music 
will  fare  at  the  hands  of  the  new  Minister  of 
State;*  we  shall  see.  Wonderful  things  are  taking 
place  just  now  in  the  world  of  art !  At  the  Opera 
they  seem  unable  to  finish  the  study  of  Wagner's 
Tannkauser  ;  at  the  Opera-Comique,  a  work  in  three 
acts  by  Offenbach  (another  German),  a  protege  of 
M.  Morny,  has  just  been  performed.  Read  my 
article,  which  will  appear  to-morrow,  about  this 
enormity.  You  laughed  over  the  account  of  the 
Chinese  songstresses  in  my  last,  but  you  do  not 
know  that  when  I  wrote  it  I  was  thinking  of  an 
acquaintance  of  yours,  Mademoiselle  X — ,  who,  at  a 
recent  concert,  murdered  some  cavatine  in  the  most 
revolting  fashion.  No  cook  ever  sang  as  she  did  ! 
I  was  furious.  She  turned  towards  me  after  the 
slaughter  was  over,  in  the  expectation,  doubtless, 
of  a  compliment,  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that 
if  she  asked  me  a  question,  I  would  reply : 
"  Mademoiselle !  it  is  horrible,  and  you  ought  to 

*  M.  Walewski. 
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go  and  liide  yourself!  "  She  will  be  furious  over 
the  omission  of  all  mention  of  her  in  my  account. 
You  do  not  tell  me  what  your  title  is  now,  nor 
what  salary  you  are  receiving.  I  have  no  definite 
information  on  these  points.  And  when  do  you 
go  to  sea  again  ? 

The  Thedtre-Lyrique  is  still  doing  very  badly. 
It  is  beginning  not  to  pay  its  artists.  Benazet  is 
here,  and  has  engaged  me  for  Baden.  I  have  pro- 
mised him  my  new  opera  in  one  act  for  the  new 
theatre  which  is  being  built  for  him  in  Baden. 

And  now  I  have  given  you  all  the  news  I  have. 
Good-bye ;  I  embrace  you,  we  embrace  you  with  all 
our  hearts. 

OIL 

To  THE  Same. 

Paris,  February  14,  1861. 
Thank  you  for  your  letter,  which  I  had  been  ex- 
pecting from  day  to  day.  I  am  sorry,  however,  to 
see  that  you  are  in  a  state  of  mind  which  causes 
me  great  anxiety.  I  do  not  know  what  dreams 
you  have  been  indulging  in  to  make  your  present 
position  appear  so  painful  to  you  ;  all  1  can  say  is 
that  at  your  age  I  was  very  far  from  being  treated 
as  well  as  you  are.  More  than  that,  I  never  ex- 
pected that  you  would  have  obtained  any  employ- 
ment, however  modest,  so  soon  after  you  were 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  Your  impa- 
tience to  succeed  is  quite  natural,  but  it  is  exag- 
gerated. I  cannot  impress  that  upon  you  too  often 
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or  too  strongly.  A  year  very  often  brings  about 
more  unforeseen  changes  in  a  man's  life  than  ten 
years  of  feverish  efforts. 

What  can  I  say  to  you  to  make  you  patient  ? 
You  worry  yourself  about  silly  trifles,  and  you 
have  a  monomania  for  matrimony  which  would 
make  me  laugh  if  it  were  not  so  sad  to  see  you 
hankering  so  eagerly  after  the  heaviest  chain  a 
man  can  bear,  to  say  nothing  of  the  anxieties  and 
annoyances  attaching  to  a  household,  the  most  dis- 
heartening and  exasperating  of  all  cares,  as  I  know 
full  well.  At  twenty-six  years  of  age  you  have  a 
salary  of  1,800  francs,  and  the  possible  prospect  of 
rapid  advancement.  I  was  thirt}^  when  I  married 
your  mother,  and  I  had  only  300  francs,  which 
were  lent  me  by  my  friend  Gounet,  in  addition  to 
the  remainder  of  my  allowance,  for  eighteen 
months  only,  as  a  holder  of  the  prize  of  Rome. 
Beyond  that  I  had  nothing  but  a  debt  owing  by 
your  mother,  amounting  to  14,000  francs,  which  I 
paid  b}"-  degrees;  I  had  to  send  money  from  time 
to  time  to  her  mother,  who  was  living  in  England; 
I  was  on  bad  terms  with  my  family,  who  would  not 
hear  my  name  mentioned  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  embarrassment  I  had  to  make  ray  first  plunge 
into  the  musical  world.  Compare  for  a  moment 
wh  it  1  ha  1  to  suffer  then  with  what  makes  you  so 
discontented  now. 

And  even  now,  do  you  think  it  a  lively  existence 
to  be  cojnpelled  and  constrained  to  remain  bound 
by  this  infernal  chain  of  article-writing,  which  is 
inseparable  from  my  existence  ?     I  am  so  ill  that 
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the  pen  falls  from  my  hand  every  moment,  and  yet 
I  have  to  force  myself  to  write  in  order  to  gain  my 
paltry  hundred  francs,  and  to  hold  my  own  against 
the  crowd  of  rogues  who  would  crush  me  if  they 
were  not  afraid.  And  all  this  time  I  have  my 
head  full  of  projects  and  work,  which  I  cannot 
carry  out  by  reason  of  my  bondage  !  You  are  well 
in  health,  while  I  am  writhing  from  morning 
until  night  in  incessant  suffering  for  which  there 
is  no  remedy. 

During  the  last  month  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  a  single  day  to  work  at  the  score  of 
Beatrice.  Fortunately,  I  have  ample  time  wherein 
to  finish  it.  I  have  been  reading  the  piece  to 
M.  Benazet,  who  is  delighted  with  it.  This 
opera  will  therefore  be  performed  at  the  new 
theatre  in  Baden ;  the  fate  of  the  Troy  ens  is  still 
uncertain.  I  had  a  long  interview  about  it  with 
the  Minister  of  State  a  week  ago,  when  I  nar- 
rated to  him  all  the  rascalities  of  which  I  have 
been  the  victim.  He  asked  me  to  let  him  see  my 
libretto.  I  took  it  to  him  on  the  following  day, 
and  since  then  I  have  not  heard  a  word  about  it. 
Public  opinion  is  becoming  more  and  more  indig- 
nant on  the  subject  of  my  being  left  in  the  cold 
outside  the  Opera  while  the  patronage  of  the 
Austrian  Ambassadress  has  effected  so  easy  an  en- 
trance for  Wagner. 

In  the  meantime,  the  stereotyping  of  ray  score  is 
progressing  quietly;  it  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
three  months  before  it  is  finished.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  told  you  that  I  have  just  composed  a 
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double  chorus  for  two  nations,  each  one  singing  in 
its  own  language.  It  is  intended  for  the  French 
Orpheonists,  who  are  going  in  June  to  pay  a  second 
visit  to  the  Orpheonists  of  London.  The  English 
will  sing  in  English,  and  the  French  in  French. 
The  French  chorus  is  already  being  studied  here, 
and  the  young  people  are  in  a  state  of  enthusiasm. 
I  ask  nothing  better  than  that  they  should  con- 
tinue so  to  the  end.  A  duo  sung  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  by  eight  or  ten  thousand  men  will  be  a 
curiosity,  but  I  shall  not  be  there  to  hear  it.  I 
have  no  money  to  spend  upon  pleasure  trips. 

The  Societe  des  Concerts  at  the  Conservatoire,  J. 
am  told,  is  going  to  ask  me  for  a  fragment  of  the 
Damnation  de  Faust,  to  be  performed  on  one  of 
their  forthcoming  evenings.  As  it  will  cost  no- 
thing, they  shall  have  it. 

That  is  my  present  position.  Marie  thanks  you 
for  yoiar  kind  message.  She,  also,  is  still  an  invalid. 

I  receive  no  more  news  than  you  do  from  yonder. 
Everybody  for  himself  and  God  for  nobody !  That 
is  the  true  proverb.  You  at  all  events  have  a 
father,  a  friend,  a  comrade,  a  devoted  brother  who 
loves  you  more  than  you  appear  to  think,  but  who 
would  gladly  see  your  character  possessed  of  more 
firmness  and  discernment. 

cm. 

To  THE  Same. 

Paris,  Febeuary  21,  1861. 
You  tell  me  that  it  is  useless  to  write  to  you  at 
Marseilles  before  the  end  of  March,  and  then  at  the 
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end  of  your  letter  3^011  ask  me  to  write  to  you 
a»ain.  Well,  I  am  writing  to  you ;  it  is  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  have  only  just  got 
up.  As  I  cannot  work,  what  can  I  do  better  than 
talk  to  you  ?  I  do  not  know  what  yoa  mean  by 
your  nightmare  about  being  boarded ;  we  are  not 
in  a  state  of  war.  I  have  not  heard  anything  about 
the  adventure  of  the  Pare  Archange. 

Scribe  died  yesterday  in  his  carriage.  Mires 
has  been  arrested  in  connection  with  a  few  paltry 
millions.  M.  Richeniont,  a  receiver  implicated  in 
the  affair,  hanged  himself  yesterday.  Muger  is 
dead,  Eugene  Guinot  is  dead,  and  Chelard  has 
died  at  Weimar.  This  is  a  flourishing  state  of 
things.  The  professors  of  cypher  (music  in  cypher) 
have  provoked  me  considerably  of  late ;  you  saw, 
by  my  article  of  the  19th,  to  what  lengths  they 
went,  and  how  they  forced  me  to  ^ive  them  a  slap 
in  the  face.  Make  Morel  read  it;  he  was  insulted 
by  them  a  few  years  ago. 

What  a  provincial  you  are,  and  a  child  into  the 
bargain,  to  be  astonished  because  the  newspapers 
do  not  mention  me  !  What  would  you  have  them 
say?  Do  you  think  that  the  world  bothers  itself 
about  my  doings  ? 

The  duo  for  the  two  nations  is  accomplished,  and 
is  being  studied  in  Paris  and  in  London.  Wagner 
is  driving  the  singers,  male  and  female,  the  or- 
chestra and  the  chorus  at  the  Opera  mad.  They 
cannot  get  hold  of  the  music  in  Tnnnhailser.  The 
last  general  rehearsal,  I  am  told,  was  atrocious,  and 
was  not  finished  until  1  a.m.     Nevertheless,  they 
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will  have  to  go  through  with  it.  Liszt  is  expected 
here  to  lend  his  support  to  the  charivari  school.  I 
shall  not  write  the  article  on  Tannhauser ;  I  have 
asked  d'Ortig-ue  to  do  it  for  me.  It  will  be  better 
so  from  every  point  of  view,  and  will  disappoint 
them  more.  I  have  never  had  so  many  wind-bags 
to  contend  against  as  this  year;  I  am  surrounded 
by  fools  of  every  description.  There  are  times 
when  I  am  literally  suffocated  with  anger. 

Good-bye ;  I  must  go  out  and  try  to  walk.  If  I 
cannot  manage  it,  I  shall  go  to  bed  again. 

CIV. 

To  THE  Same. 
Paris,  Tuesday  Morning,  March  5,  1861. 

T  saw  General  Mellinet  yesterday;  he  is  going 
to  write  to  Admiral  de  la  Ronciere  for  you.  He 
asked  me  for  a  note  on  the  subject,  which  I  will 
send  him  to-morrow. 

Our  musical  world  is  quite  upset  by  the  scandal 
in  connection  with  the  forthcoming  performance  of 
Tannhauser  J  everybody  1  meet  is  furious,  and  the 
Minister  went  away  from  a  rehearsal  the  other  day 
regularly  angry.  The  Emperor  is  by  no  means 
pleased,  but  there  are  some  genuine  enthusiasts 
even  among  the  French.  Wagner  is  evidently 
mad.  He  will  die,  like  Jullien  died  last  year,  of 
delirium.  Liszt  has  not  arrived,  and  he  will  not  be 
present  at  the  first  performance;  beseems  to  have 
a  presentiment  of  a  catastrophe.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent  time  the  expenses   in  connection  with  this 
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three-act  opera  amount  tq  160,000  francs.  Well, 
Friday  will  tell  us  all  about  it.  As  I  have  already 
said,  I  shall  not  write  the  article  upon  it.  I 
shall  leave  that  to  d'Ortigue,  I  wish  to  protest  by 
my  silence,  leavino;  myself  free  to  speak  out  later 
on  if  I  am  driven  to  it.  There  is  some  vajjuetalk 
in  the  oJSicial  world  about  the  Troi/ens  ;  it  is,  I  am 
told,  to  be  taken  up,  but  I  have  no  definite  infor- 
mation.    We  shall  see. 

cv. 

To  Madame  Massakt. 

March  14,  1861.* 

God  of  heaven,  what  a  performance  !  What 
shouts  of  laughter!  The  Parisians  have  shown 
themselves  to-day  under  a  new  aspect ;  they  have 
laughed  at  a  bad  musical  style,  they  have  laughed 
at  the  tricks  of  a  clownish  orchestra,  they  have 
laughed  at  the  silliness  of  an  oboe ;  finally,  they 
have  at  length  perceived  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  style  in  music. 

As  for  the  horrors,  they  were  hissed  splendidly. 


Do  your  best  never  to  play  any  better  than 
you  did  on  the  last  occasion ;  if  you  continue  to 
progress  you  will  tumble  into  the  j)itfalls  of  the 
Future.     Perfection  is  sufficient. 

*  Written  on  the  day  following  the  first  performance  of  Tann" 
hauser. 
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CVI. 

To  Louis  BERiiioz. 

Tuesday,  Makch  21,  1861. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  note  will  reach  you. 
However,  I  am  writing  it  to  wish  you  a  safe  voyage, 
and  to  embrace  you  before  your  departure.  I  am 
taking  advantage  of  my  momentary  solitude  in 
the  jury  room.  This  same  jury  is  an  abominable 
bore  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  The  effort  I  had  to 
make  to  get  up  this  morning  brought  on  an  attack 
of  sickness.  I  am  better  now.  The  second  per- 
formance of  Tannhaiiser  was  worse  than  the  first. 
There  was  not  so  much  laughter,  but  everybody 
was  furious,  and  the  hissing  was  tremendous,  in 
spite  of  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
in  the  Imperial  box.  The  Emperor  was  amused. 
After  the  pei'formance  w-is  over  people  were  heard 
on  the  staircase  calling  Wagner  a  knave,  a  fool,  an 
insolent  fellow,  &c.  If  this  goes  on,  the  perform- 
ance will  come  to  a  dead  stop  one  of  these  days, 
and  then  all  will  be  over.  The  press  is  unanimous 
in  crushing  it.     I  am  cruelly  avenged. 

CVII. 

To  THE  Same. 

Paris,  April  18,  1861. 

Let  me  hear  from   you,  if  you   can  write  me  a 

letter  free  from  the  extravagances  which  your  last 

contained.     I  am  worse  than  usual  to-day.    I  have 

an  article   to    write,  and  I  have  not    strength  to 
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begin  it.  I  received  an  unwonted  ovation  at  the 
Gonsermtoire  after  the  performance  of  the  scenes 
out  of  Faust.  M.  de  Eemusat,  who  was  there, 
must  have  written  an  account  of  it  to  Morel  or 
Lecourt.  The  rehearsals  of  Der  Freyscluctz  are 
going  on  quietly  at  the  Opera.  I  dined  with  the 
Emperor  eight  or  ten  days  ago ;  I  could  scarcely 
manage  to  exchange  three  words  with  him^  and  I 
was  splendidly  bored. 

CVIII. 

To  THE  Same. 

Friday,  May  4,  1861. 

Since  your  last  letter  I  have  heard  of  you  from 
Lecourt,  and  I  told  him  to  let  you  know  how  I 
was  getting  on.  Last  night  there  was  a  reading  of 
some  of  the  scenes  out  of  the  Troy  ens  at  M.  B. 
Bertin's  house  ;  wonderful  success ;  astonishment 
of  the  world  in  opposition  to  me  at  the  Opera ;  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  Private  Secretary  of  the  Minister. 
The  latter,  the  Minister  of  State,  invited  me  to 
dine  with  him  next  Monday.  It  will  be  like  dining 
with  the  Emperor  ;  the  conversation  will  be  con- 
fined to  rain  and  fine  weather.  And  one  must 
put  up  with  this  outrageous  indifierence.  I  am 
sure  that  I  have  written  a  great  work,  greater  and 
more  elevated  than  anything  that  has  gone  before 
it!  And  yet  one  must  die  in  silence,  crushed 
under  the  feet  of  these  ponderous  animals  ! 

You  are  discouraged — what  can  I  do  ?  Nothing 
but  suffer  and  be  still.     But  life  is  very  hard  and 
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very  burdensome.  I  am  not  yet  able  to  resume 
work  upon  Beatrice  et  Benedict,  but  it  will  have  to 
be  finished  somehow.  It,  at  all  events,  will  be 
performed;  but  I  am  ill,  and  plagued  with  so 
many  different  occupations  and  so  many  enemies 
of  all  sorts. 

Good-bye ;  I  embrace  you  with  all  my  heart. 

CIX. 

To  THE  Same. 

Paris,  June  2,  1861. 

I  see  that  you  are  very  much  worried,  and  I  can- 
not give  you  any  reassuring  news.  Alexis  is  try- 
ing to  find  a  berth  for  you  in  Paris,  and  the  fact  of 
his  trying  is  the  very  reason  why  he  will  not  find 
one.  I  am  as  incapable  as  he  is  of  altering  your 
position.  It  is  for  you  to  carve  out  your  own 
destiny,  and  to  keep  out  of  messes,  from  which 
nobody  on  earth  can  help  you  to  extricate  yourself, 
I  have  been  to  see  Madame  Lawsson  ;  she  is  better, 
but  was  out.  The  rehearsals  of  Der  Freyschittz  are 
given  up.  I  have  been  made  to  lose  a  month  for 
nothing. 

By  way  of  compensation  I  have  been  asked  to 
superintend  the  production  of  Alceste  on  the  same 
terms  that  I  produced  Orphee  at  the  Theatre- 
Lyrique — the  full  author's  rights ;  for  musical 
reasons,  too  lengthy  to  explain  to  you,  I  have  re- 
fused. In  this  world  of  ours  here  people  seem  to 
think  that  an  artist  will,  for  money's  sake,  do 
things  diametrically  opposed  to   his    conscience]; 
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I  have  just  proved  to  them  that  this  idea  is  a  false 
one. 

The  Troyens  is  definitely  accepted  at  the  Opera, 
But  Gounot  and  Gevaert  come  before  me,  which 
means  waiting  for  two  years.  Gounot  has  given  the 
go-by  to  Gevaert,  who  ought  to  be  performed  first. 
Neither  of  them  is  ready,  whereas  I  could  be  put 
in  rehearsal  to-morrow.  Gounod  cannot  be  per- 
formed until  March,  1862,  at  the  very  earliest. 

My  determined  refusal  to  produce  Alcesie  has 
created  a  sensation,  and  has  annoyed  many  people. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  put  on  the  Troyens  at 
once,  than  to  lose  both  time  and  money  in  insult- 
ing one  of  Gliick's  masterpieces.  But,  as  that  is 
the  course  which  common-sense  would  point  out, 
it  will  certainly  not  be  adopted.  Liszt  has  made 
a  complete  conquest  of  the  Emperor  ;  he  played  at 
Court  last  week,  and  yesterday  he  was  gazetted 
Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  What  a 
thing  it  is  to  play  the  piano  ! 

I  have  not  finished  the  score  of  Beatrice  yet ; 
I  can  so  rarely  work  at  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  get- 
ting on  by  degrees. 

ex. 

To  THE  Same. 

October  23,  1861. 
I  have  received  your  two  letters,  the  first  con- 
taining the  details  about  your  forthcoming  berth. 
It  is  better  than  I  expected.  With  200  francs  a 
month  and  board  and  lodging,  for  your  ship  is 
your  house  when  you  are  at  sea,  you  will  be  com- 

VOL.    I.  X 
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fortably  off.  But  you  do  not  tell  me  what  cer- 
tainty there  is  of  your  being  second  lieutenant.  I 
shall  he  taJcen  on  hoard,  you  say,  I  shall  have  every- 
thing. V\''ho  has  said  anything-  definite  to  you  on 
the  subject?  You  leave  me  in  complete  ignorance 
on  that  point.  Be  careful  about  your  diet  when 
you  suffer  from  your  stomach  ;  it  appears  to  be  the 
best  mode  of  curing  such  an  affliction.  I  worked 
for  seven  hours  yesterday  on  a  little  work  in  one 
act  which  I  have  undei'taken  ;  I  forget  whether  I 
told  you  about  it.  It  is  very  pretty,  but  very 
difficult  to  treat  properly.  It  will  take  me  a  long 
time  to  finish  the  libretto,  as  I  am  so  rarely  able  to 
think  continuously  about  it.  Then  will  come  the 
turn  of  the  music.  Nothing  new  in  regard  to  the 
TroyenSy  except  that  the  Theatre-Lyrique  is  draw- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  the  verge  of  ruin;  mean- 
while, its  new  house  is  in  course  of  erection.  I 
wish  the  catastrophe  had  come  to  pass  already;  in 
that  case  there  would  be  a  chance  of  a  less  un- 
fortunate and  clumsy  management  than  the  exist- 
ing one.  So  you  have  heard  the  finale  of  the 
Vestale?  You  say  the  duo,  but  you  are  mistaken. 
The  phrase  you  quote  in  your  letter  belongs  to  the 
finale,  unless,  indeed,  Ihey  made  a  pot-'pourri  of  the 
two  movements  at  Marseilles. 

CXI. 

To  THE  Same. 
Paris,  Monday,  October  28,  1861. 
If  I  did  not  know  full  well  the   detestable  in- 
fluence exercised  by  disappointment  over  the  best 
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characters,  I  should  be  inclined  to  give  you  the 
benefit  of  a  few  unpleasant  home-truths  ;  you  have 
stung'  me  to  the  quick,  and  with  an  amount  of  cool- 
ness which  shows  that  your  expressions  were  de- 
liberately chosen.  But  I  forgive  you,  and  embrace 
you ;  you  are  not  a  bad  boy,  in  spite  of  everything. 
Any  one  reading  your  letter  in  ignorance  of  our 
mutual  position  would  think  that  I  am  devoid  of 
any  real  affection  for  you;  that  the  world  considers 
thiit you  are  not  my  son;  that  I  both  could  and  can, 
if  I  so  wished^  place  you  in  a  better  position  ;  that 
I  am  wrong  in  not  inducing  you  to  give  up  your 
present  berth  and  come  to  Paris  in  search  of 
another;  and  that  I  have  humiliated  you  by  com- 
paring you  to  some  one  of  Beranger^s  heroes  to 
whom  you  allude.  Frankly,  and  all  recrimination 
apart,  you  have  gone  too  far,  and  I  am  experienc- 
ing a  feeling  of  sorrow  to  which  I  have  hitherto 
been  a  stranger.  Honestly,  is  it  my  fault  that  I 
am  not  rich,  that  I  am  not  possessed  of  sufficient 
means  to  allow  you  to  live  in  Paris,  quietly  and  in 
idleness,  with  your  wife  and  your  child,  or  your 
children  if  you  have  more  than  one  ?  Can  you 
with  any  shadow  of  justice,  reproach  me  on  that 
score?  You  wrote  to  me  at  Baden  in  the  middle 
of  August;  since  then  I  have  not  had  a  line  from 
you  ;  you  have  left  me  for  two  months  and  a  half 
in  ignorance  of  what  had  become  of  you,  and 
Alexis  knew  no  more  about  you  than  I  did.  Now 
you  write  to  me  in  a  tone  of  irony — my  poor,  dear 
Louis,  it  is  not  right. 
Do  not  distress  yourself  about  your  debt  to  your 
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tailor ;  the  bill  will  be  met  when  it  is  presented  to 
me.  If  you  wish  me  to  relieve  you  of  the  debt 
sooner,  send  me  the  address  of  your  tailor,  and  I 
will  pay  him.  It  is  true  that  I  thought  you 
younger  than  you  are  ;  are  you  going  to  set  down 
my  want  of  memory,  too,  as  a  crime?  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  age  my  father  was  when  he  died,  or 
my  mother,  my  sister,  or  my  brother,  and  is  it  to 
be  therefore  assumed  that  I  did  not  love  them  ? 
Truly — but  I  am  writing  as  if  I  sought  to  justify 
myself.  Disappointment,  I  repeat,  has  made  3'ou 
beside  yourself,  and  for  that  reason  I  can  but  love 
and  pity  you  all  the  more.  You  talk  about  my 
begging  for  you,  but  from  whom,  and  for  what  ? 
You  know  full  well  that  a  more  clumsy  beggar 
than  I  am  does  not  exist.  Tell  me  clearly  what  I 
can  do,  and  I  will  do  it.  I  have  not  heard  from 
Morel.  What  could  he  have  to  tell  me?  Good- 
bye, my  dear  son,  miserable  through  your  own 
fault,  and  not  mine.  I  embrace  you  with  all  my 
heart,  and  I  expect  to  hear  from  you  by  the  first 
post. 

,  CXII. 

To  M.  AuGusTE  Morel. 
Paris,  Sunday  Night,  March  2,  1862. 
My  Dear  Morei, 

Kindly  send  me  news  of  Louis.  Has  he 
sailed  for  India  ?  Things  have  turned  out  precisely 
as  I  ai)ticipated  ;  he  has  not  written  me  a  line.  I 
can    tell   you   nothing   on  this  subject   that  you 
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have  not  divined  already,  bat  E  confess  that  iny 
distress  is  greater  than  any  I  have  ever  experi- 
enced. I  am  writinjj  to  you  in  the  mi  Idle  of  one 
of  those  detestable  articles  which  are  so  difficult 
to  get  rid  of.     I  am  trying  to  lend  a  helping  hand 

to  that   unfortunate    X ,  who  has  just  made 

such  a  fiasco  as  never  was.  There  is  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  in  his  score.  How  can  one 
make  a  thing  stand  upright  that  has  neither  bone 
nor  sinews  ?  And  yet  I  must  find  somethiiig  to 
praise.  The  libretto  is  beneath  criticism.  It  has 
not  one  iota  of  interest  or  sense.  And  this  is  his 
third  failure.  Well,  he  will  have  a  fourth.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  writing  a  dozen  good  opei"us 
now.  Paisiello  wrote  a  hundred  and  sixty-six,  but 
what  operas  !     And  how  many  remain  ? 

In  regard  to  symphonies,  Mozart  wrote  seven- 
teen, out  of  which  three  are  beautiful^ — and  the 
rest !  Worthy  old  Ilaydn  alone  composed  a  quan- 
tity of  pretty  tilings  of  this  kind.  Beethoven 
achieved  seven  masterpieces,  but  Beethoven  is  not 
u  man,  and  when  one  is  only  a  man,  one  must  not 
affect  the  god. 

CXIII. 

To  Louis  Berltoz. 
Sunday  Night,  March  15,  1862. 
How  can  you,  when  you  are  in  France,  for  Algiers 
is  France,  leave  me  so  long  without  news  of  your- 
self?    However,  all  is  going  on  well,  except  indeed 
.that  I  have  been  writhing  in  agony  in  bed  for 
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another  thirty  hours.  I  am  writing  to  you  before 
T  go  to  bed  again,  alone  by  the  fire.  I  have  no  letters 
from  anybod}^  neither  my  uncle  nor  my  nieces 
having  written  to  me  for  a  very  long  time.  The 
doings  in  this  musical  world  of  ours  are  not  cheer- 
ful. ')  he  failure  of  the  Eeine  de  Saba  has  frightened 
the  Minister,  and  he  does  not  know  what  to  do 
next.  In  order  to  shield  his  responsibility,  he 
would  like  to  secure  a  new  opera  by  some  com- 
poser whose  name  is  connected  with  repeated  suc- 
cesess  at  the  Opera.  Meyerbeer  is  disinclined, 
■Halevy  is  dying  at  Nice  if  he  is  not  dead  already, 
and  Auber  has  done  nothing.  Thn  Minister  dare 
not  decide  in  my  favour  yet,  and  consequently, 
nothing  is  being  done,  nothing  is  settled.  Madame 
Charton-Demeur  hast  just  achieved  a  signal  suc- 
cess at  the  Theatre-Italien ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  have  the  good  sense  to  engage  her  at  the 
Opera.  If  any  proposition  is  made  to  her,  she 
will  ask  to  be  allowed  to  make  her  debut  \\\  the 
Troyens.  Meanwhile,  we  are  rehearsing  Beatrice  at 
my  house  every  Tuesday ;  it  will  be  produced  at 
Baden  on  the  6th  of  August.  I  have  finished 
everything  1  had  to  do,  and  I  shall  take  good  care 
not  to  commence  any  other  work.  Our  house  has 
been  on  the  eve  of  tumbling  down,  so  badly  is  it 
built.  The  municipal  architect  interposed,  and  has 
compelled  the  owner  to  carry  out  extcmsive  repairs. 
In  a  few  weeks  we  shall  be  obliged  to  turn  out 
and  move  everything  to  the  second  story,  which  is 
now  under  repair ;  we  shall  move  back  again  after 
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wards.  Sudi  confusion,  and  without  indemnifica- 
tion or  compensation  of  any  kind.  Our  grand 
cousin  at  Toulouse  is  dead.  Everybody  here  sends 
you  a  thousand  kind  remembrances. 

CXIV. 

To  THE  Same. 

Paris,  June  17,  1862. 

You  will  have  received  a  telegram  from  me,  as 
well  as  a  letter,  this  morning.'^  I  am  writing  to 
you  again  to-day  to  tell  you  that  I  am  pretty  well, 
and  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  your  coming. 
My  nieces  have  also  offered  to  come  ;  but  I  feel 
that  I  am  better  left  to  myself  for  the  present.  I 
should  like  you  to  meet  me  in  Baden  on  the  6th 
or  7th  of  August ;  I  know  you  would  enjoy 
being  present  at  the  final  rehearsals  and  the  first 
performance  of  my  opera.  At  all  events,  you 
would  be  my  companion  in  my  leisure  moments.  I 
could  present  you  to  my  friends,  and,  in  a  word,  I 
should  be  with  you.  The  question  is,  whether  you 
could  safely  absent  yourself  just  as  your  ship  would 
be  (m  the  eve  of  sailing.  As  the  first  performance 
is  fixed  for  the  9th  of  August  you  could  be  back 
again  in  Marseilles  on  the  11  th. 

I  do  not  know  in  the  least  what  money  I  shall 
have  at  my  disposal  to  send  you ;  the  expenses  at- 
tendant upon  the  sad  ceremony  of  the  removal 
from  Saint-Germain  will  be  considerable,  but,  I  do 

*  Berlioz  had  just  lost  his  second  wife,  who  died  at  Saint- 
Germain  en  Laje. 
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not  yet  know  the  amount.  Moreover,  I  am  afraid 
of  bringing  you  to  this  nest  of  gambling  and 
gamblers.  However,  if  you  will  give  me  your 
word  of  honour  that  you  will  not  risk  a  florin,  I 
will  trust  you  and  resign  myself  to  the  pain  of 
separation,  when  the  time  comes  for  you  to  leave 
me  to  join  your  vessel,  a  pain  which  1  shall  feel 
much  more  keenly  under  my  altered  circum- 
stances. Let  me  know  what  your  ideas  are  on  this 
subject. 

(lood-bye,  my  dear  Louis.  My  mother-in-law 
returned  yesterday  from  Saint-Germain,  where  she 
had  been  staying;  not  seeing  me  appear  at  dinner 
on  Tuesday,  she  suspected  that  some  misfortune 
had  happened.  She  arrived  there  just  as  M.  and 
Madame  Laroche  and  I  had  left,  and  found  nothing 
but  the  corpse  of  her  daughter.  She  has  remained 
there  ever  since  that  day,  half  mad  with  grief,  and 
tended  by  one  of  her  friends  who  went  to  her  as- 
sistance, and  so  I  did  not  see  her  until  yesterday. 
You  may  imagine  what  nn  agonising  meeting  ours 
was  !     Write  to  me,  my  dear  Louis. 

cxv. 

To  THE  Same. 

Paris,  July  12,  1862. 
I  too  am  writingwhen  almost  worn  out ;  it  is  so 
great  a  comfort  to  chat  with  you  for  a  moment  or 
two.  Yes,  I  was  made  happy  in  the  night  by  the 
knowledge  that  you  were  there,  close  to  me.  But 
I  do  not  want  to  sadden  you  ;  I  prefer  to  turn  mj 
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thoughts  towards  your  new  position  and  the  ap- 
proaching improvement  in  your  circumstances. 
You  will  not  be  called  upon  to  make  those  inter- 
minable voyages  which  kept  you  so  far,  and  for  so 
long  a  time,  away  from  me.  In  a  few  years 
you  will  have  a  handsome  salary  and  an  interest 
in  maritime  undertakings,  and  we  shall  see  each 
other  more  frequently.  I  wish  for  nothing  better 
than  that.  This  morning  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  manager  at  Baden,  telling  me  that  my 
choruses  are  known  and  are  proJuciug  a  great 
eflPect.  He  counts  upon  a  grand  success  (as  if  he 
knew  the  remainder  of  the  score !).  First  impressions 
are  everything  in  this  world.  We  had  a  rehearsal 
at  the  Opera-Comique  yesterday :  everybody  was 
present  for  a  wonder,  and  we  began  to  arrange 
the  Tnise  en  scene. 

I  am  going  to  the  Institut  for  the  first  time  for 
a  month.  I  have  given  Alexis  the  linen  he  lent 
you.  I  hope  your  knee  is  all  right,  as  you  do  not 
mention  it.  Good-bye ;  I  embrace  you  with  all 
my  heart.  My  mother-in-law  thanks  you  for  your 
kind  remembrance  of  her. 

CXVI. 

To  THE  Same. 

Baden,  Sunday,  August  10,  1862. 

A  splendid    success  !     Beatrice  was  applauded 

from  beginning  to  end,  and  I  was  summoned  before 

the  curtain  I  do  not  know  how  many  times.     All 

my  friends  are  rejoicing.     As  for  me,  I  witnessed 
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it  all  in  a  state  of  complete  insensibility  ;  it  was 
one  of  my  days  of  suffering,  and  everything  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  me. 

I  am  better  to-day,  and  it  gives  me  great  plea- 
sure to  receive  the  visits  of  my  friends  who  flock 
to  congratulate  me.  Madame  Charton-Demeur 
was  simply  charming,  and  Montaubry  gave  us  an 
elegant  and  refined  Benedict.  The  duet,  which 
you  know,  sung  by  Mademoiselle  Montrose  and 
Madame  Geoffroy  in  a  pretty  scene,  and  by  moon- 
light (very  well  managed  by  the  machinist),  pro- 
duced a  tremendous  effect,  and  there  was  no  end 
to  the  applause.  Well,  I  embrace  you;  you  ought 
to  be  content.  But  you  have  been  a  long  time 
without  writing  to  me.  Why  are  you  obliged  to 
run  about  from  ship  to  ship?  I  shall  try  to  get 
back  to  Paris  very  shortly,  so  do  not  write  to  me 
any  more  at  Baden. 

I  have  only  time  to  embrace  you;  I  am  being 
worried  on  all  sides.  I  must  go  and  thank  my 
actors,  who  are  in  high  spirits. 

CXYII. 

To  Paul  Smith.^ 

Paris,  Septembek  28,  1862. 
Tdu  are  a  terrible  fellow.     Your  article  on  my 
little  work,  A  travers  chants,  contains  in  the  very 

*  M.  Edonarri  Monnais  wrote  under  this  assumed  name  in  the 
Gazette  Musicale.  He  had  written  a  very  kindly  article  on  the 
book  ctilled,  A.  travers  chants.  The  remonstrance  made  hj 
Berlioz  exercised  him  greatly  ;  he  searched  in  vain  tor  the  double- 
barrelled  expres:sion  which  excited  the  snsceptiWilities  of  hia 
frieud  :  he  never  discovered  it.  We  have  also  looked  for  the  ter- 
rible word,  and  have  been  equally  unsuccessful. 
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commencement  one  of  tlie  most  atrociously  double- 
barrelled  expressions  ever  met  with  by  members  of 
our  profession.  I  am  the  victim  of  it,  but  I  ad- 
mire it,  and  I  envy  you  it.  Art  before  every- 
thing ! 

Now  you  see  how  great  are  my  love  and  innate 
kindness  towards  the  whole  family  of  genius  ;  if  I 
were  even  to  discover  an  expression  conveying 
that  subtle  ferocity  which  is  applicable  to  yon,  I 
would  not  employ  it  in  connection  with  you, 
I  would  not,  believe  me ;  I  would  send  it  under 
cover  to  one  of  my  enemies  who,  as  everybody 
knows,  are  not  members  of  your  family. 

I  fancy  I  hear  people  who  cannot  see  beyond  the 
length  of  their  noses,  saying,  What  is  this  ex- 
plosive word  ?  I  am  not  sufficiently  my  own  enemy 
to  tell  them.  Let  them  find  it  out  for  themselves. 
In  any  case,  I  forgive  you,  because  it  is  a  good 
word,  and  you  did  not  make  use  of  it  purposely. 
But  I  will  never  forgive  you  for  one  thing — not 
having  corrected  your  proofs.  What !  Tn  quoting 
me  you  make  me  say  :  L'ecole  du  petit  chien  est 
celle  des  chanteuses  dont  la  voix  exfraordinairement 
Hendue  dans  le  chant,  instead  of  dans  le  h\ut.  In 
another  place  you  carry  your  indifference  to  good 
sense  (in  another  person),  so  far  as  to  make  me 
say  in  my  paraphrase  of  "To  be  or  not  to  be,"  Ou 
s'armer  contre  cc  torrent  de  maures,  instead  of  de 
MAUX  !     That  is  going  a  little  too  far  ! 

I  would  rather  you  had  found  a  couple  more 
double-barrelled  words,  like  the  first,  and  given 
me  a  volley  point-blank  from  your  revolver,  than 
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have  credited  me  with  such  blunders  as  these, 
enough  to  make  anybody  take  me  for  a  fool.  I 
know  that  you  intended  to  convey  an  impression 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  word  in  question,  but 
for  that  very  reason  I  shall  always  have  a  spite 
against  it,  the  same  spite  with  which  I  have  the 
annoyance  of  remaining,  my  dear  friend,  your 
tro/>  Tneurfri  (it  is  too  weak  in  French),  your 
murdered. 

CXVIII. 

To  Louis  Berlioz. 
Towards  the  Beginning  of  1863. 

I  have  just  received  your  three-fold  letter  and 
have  been  deeply  touched  by  it.  You  say  things 
to  me  that  I  often  think  but  never  write ;  you  see 
the  inner  man  whom  the  world  does  not  see,  and 
I  thank  you. 

I  should  much  like,  as  you  suggest,  to  spend  a 
little  time  on  board  with  you,  under  the  eye  of 
heaven  and  away  from  our  petty  world,  and  I 
sh(  uld  have  jjroposed  something  of  the  kind  before 
now,  if  1  were  not  held  fast  in  bondage  by  the 
chains  of  Gulliver,  health,  money,  sea-sickness,  and 
my  paltry  appointments. 

lam  up  to-day.  Means  have  been  discovered  to 
plunge  me  into  music  once  more,  and  the  remedy 
has  been  efi'ectual.  IMadame  Demeur  has  asked 
me  to  teach  her  the  role  of  Armide,  which  is  being 
put  in  rehearsal  at  the  Theatre-Lyrique,  and  Car- 
valho  has  asked  me  to  superintend  the  rehearsals. 
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I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  they  will  be  able  to  ac- 
complish the  vveifjhty  task.  Nobody  knows  a  bar, 
or  a  word,  or  the  meaning  of  it.  I  shall  have  to 
teach  them  every  bit  of  it ;  each  of  them  goes  on 
tip-toe  and  gropes  in  this  sublime  work.  Madame 
Charton,  consequently,  comes  every  day  to  my 
house  with  Saint- Saens,  the  great  pianist  whom  you 
know  and  who  knows  Gliick,  and  we  work  together 
to  encourage  the  poor  woman,  who  is  disheartened 
and  at  first  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  her  part. 

You  know  that  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  has 
increased  the  salaries  of  the  professors  at  the  Con- 
servatory, and  that  mine  has  been  doubled.  Next 
March,  therefore,  I  shall  receive  236  francs  a 
month  instead  of  118,  which  will  be  a  great  assist- 
ance to  me. 

I  have  to  receive  this  month  on  your  account  a 
half-yearly  dividend  of  thirty-two  francs  on  two 
Ottoman  bonds  which  1  bought  out  of  your  money,, 
and  six  months  hence,  a  similar  sum,  so  that  you 
may  consider  yourself  a  man  of  independent  means. 
This  letter  has  tried  me  dreadfully.  When  do  you 
think  you  will  be  able  to  come  and  see  me  ? 

CXIX. 

To  M.  AND  Madame  Massart. 

Weimar,  t^pkil  9,  1863. 

How  good    it    is  of  all    three  of  you   to  have 

written  to  me  together !     You  will   laugh  at  me, 

but  you  will  be  wrong.     The  idea   enchanted  me. 

It  is  one  o^clock,  and  I  am   writing  to  you  in  the 
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miclstofmy  toilet.  I  had  to  spend  part  of  the 
night  at  a  banquet  given  in  my  honour  after  the 
first  performance  *  by  the  artists  of  Weimar  and 
others  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  including 
even  Dresden  and  Leipsic.  The  success  of 
Beatrice  was  brilliant,  and  the  performance  on  the 
whole  excellent.  The  Grand  Dukes,  the  Grand 
Duchess,  and  the  Queen  of  Prussia  overwhelmed 
me  with  compliments.  The  Queen,  especially,  said 
such  flittering  things  that  I  dare  not  repeat  them. 
The  piece  she  likes  best  is  the  trio  for  the  three 
women,  but  she  also  considers  that  the  duet  is  a 
ravishing  invention,  and  Beatrice's  air  and  the 
comic  fugue  please  her  immensely. 

I  am  told  that  the  applause  to-morrow  will  be 
enough  to  bring  the  house  down. 

The  orchestra  is  marvellously  good,  and  the 
vocal  ensembh  leaves  nothing  to  desire  from  a 
musical  point  of  view.  My  Beatrice  is  delight- 
fully pretty,  and  a  genuine  artist;  she  is  rather 
too  German,  though,  and  makes  the  Sicilian 
lioness  almost  sentimental.  Good-bye,  my  dear 
friends.  I  shall  not  return  to  Paris  as  soon  as  I 
anticipated.  The  Prince  of  Hoheuzollern,  who 
lives  at  Lowenberg,  in  Silesia,  a  hundred  leagues 
from  this  place,  has  sent  to  ask  me  to  conduct  a 
concert  for  him,  consisting  of — 

Overture  to  King  Lear. 

Adagio  from  Borneo  et  Juliette. 

*  This  refers  to  the  first  performance  of  the  opera,  Beatrice  et 
BjHtdict, 
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F^te  chez  Capnlet,  from  tlie  same  opera. 

The  Camaval  Remain  overture. 

Sympliony,  Harold. 

His  orchestra  knows  the  programme  almost  by 
heart,  and  with  the  three  rehearsals  which  I  in- 
tend having,  everything  will  go  tolerably  well. 
What  do  you  think  of  a  prince  who  indulges  in  the 
luxury  of  an  orchestra  of  sixty  performers,  and 
gives  such  concerts  to  his  friends  ? 

I  shake  your  three  learned  hands,  and  I  thank 
your  three  good  hearts  for  their  remembrance  of 
me. 

cxx. 

To  THE  Same. 
LowENBERG,  April  19,  1863. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  the  seat  of  war  ! 

The  second  performance  of  Beatrice  at  Weimar 
turned  out  precisely  as  I  had  been  led  to  expect ;  I 
was  summoned  before  the  curtain  after  the  first 
and  second  acts.  I  will  spare  you  all  the  charm- 
ing flattery  bestowed  upon  me  by  the  artists  and 
the  Grand  Duke.  I  am  now  at  Lowenberg  with, 
the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern,  whom  I  have  not  seen 
since  1843.  Alas  !  what  things  have  happened  in 
those  twenty  years  !  He  has  become  weak  and 
gouty,  but  he  has  retained  his  good  spirits, 
and  his  love  of  music  seems  to  have  in- 
creased, tie  literally  adores  me.  His  orchestra 
knows  all  my  symphonies  and  overtures  from 
beginning  to  end.  And  a  charming  orchestra  it  is. 
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consisting  of  fifty  musicians  who  are  musicians. 
The  Prince  has  built,  in  his  castle  of  Lowenberg, 
a  charming  concert-room,  the  acoustic  projDerties 
of  which  are  admirable,  with  a  foyer  behind 
the  orchestra,  a  musical  library,  and  everything 
as  it  ought  to  be.  He  has  given  me  for  my 
own  use  a  suite  df  apartments  on  one  side  of  this 
miniature  concert-room,  and  every  day  at  four 
o'clock  somebudy  comes  to  my  sitting-room  to  tell 
me  that  the  orchestra  is  ready.  I  open  two  doors, 
and  1  find  the  fifty  artists  immovable  at  their 
posts,  and  in  tune.  They  rise  courteously  when  I 
get  into  my  rostrum ;  I  take  up  my  baton,  I  give 
the  first  beat,  and  off  they  start.  And  how  they 
go !  Will  you  believe  that  at  the  first  rehearsal 
they  played  the  finale  from  Hay-old  witliout  a  mis- 
take, and  the  adagio  out  of  Romeo  et  Juliette  with- 
out missing  an  accent/  The  Master  of  the  Seifriz 
Chapel  said  to  me  after  the  adagio — 

"Ah,  sir,  whenever  we  hear  that  piece  we  are  in 
tears." 

Do  you  know  what  touches  me  most  in  the 
marks  of  affection  bestowed  upon  me  ?  It  is  see- 
ing that  I  am  dead.  So  many  things  have  taken 
place  in  twenty  years  which  I  have  the  imperti- 
nence to  call  progressive  !  My  music  is  performed 
almost  everywhere ! 

A  professor  from  Breslau  has  just  arrived  here ; 
he  tells  me  that  the  musical  society  under  his 
direction  performed  the  scherzo  out  of  La  Fee  Mat 
last  month,  and  that   it   was   honoured    with    an 
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encore.  Similar  intelligence  reached  nie  from 
Dresden  when  I  was  at  Weimar  last  week.  At 
Leipsic  extracts  from  the  Requiem  were  given  a 
month  ago;  my  overture  to  the  Corsaire  is  being 
played  everywhere,  though  I  have  only  heard  it 
once.  The  other  overtures,  especially  those  to  the 
Roi  Lear  and  Benvenuio  Cellini,  are  frequently  per- 
formed, and  they  are  the  least  familiar  in  Paris. 
The  day  before  yesterday  (laugh  or  smile,  Madame), 
while  conducting  the  overture  to  the  lioi  Lear,  I 
surprised  myself  with  tears  in  my  eyes.  I  said  to 
myself  that  perhaps  Father  Shakespeare  would  not 
curse  me  for  having  dared  to  make  his  old  British 
king  and  his  sweet  Cordelia  speak  thus.  I  had 
forgotten  this  overture,  which  was  written  by  me 
at  Nice  in  1881. 

As  there  was  no  harp  at  Lowenberg,  the  Prince 
sent  for  the  harpist  from  Weimar,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  leagues. 

I  have  been  interrupted  five  times  since  I  have 
been  writing  to  you.  The  Prince  is  in  bed,  con- 
fined there  by  an  attack  of  gout,  and  furious  at 
not  being  able  to  be  present  at  our  rehearsals.  He 
sends  for  me  every  moment.  During  our  dinners, 
to  which  he  is  good  enough  to  invite  the  foreign 
artists  who  come  for  the  next  day's  concert,  he 
writes  me  notes  in  pencil,  which  are  handed  to  me 
on  a  silver  salver  by  a  tall  footman  in  gold  and 
powder,  and  I  reply  between  the  sweets  and  the 
dessert,  for  there  is  no  cheese  here.     Then  I  go 

VOL.    I.  Y 
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and  spend  half  an  hour  by  his  bedside,  and 
he  tells  me  things  — !  He  knows  all  my 
writings  in  prose  and  music.  This  morning  he 
said  to  me — 

"Come^  let  me  embrace  you;  I  have  just  read 
your  analysis  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony." 

He  was  afraid  of  getting  up  for  rehearsal  to-day, 
lest  he  should  have  a  relapse  and  be  prevented 
from  being  present  at  the  concert  to-morrow.  He 
loves  what  I  love  in  music,  and  detests  what  I 
hate. 

Would  you  believe  that  the  four  rehearsals  and 
the  two  performances  of  Beatrice  which  I  con- 
ducted at  Weimar  did  not  fatigue  me  nearly  as 
much  as  the  rehearsals  for  the  Lowenberg  concert? 
I  am  crushed  and  bruised.  It  is  because  the  or- 
chestra of  a  theatre  is  a  slave,  and  acts  as  a  slave 
placed  in  a  cavern  ;  the  orchestra  of  a  concert  is  a 
king  seated  on  a  throne.  And,  moreover,  great, 
passionate  symphonies  stir  my  heart  more  rudely 
than  do  the  sentiments  of  an  undecided  opera  like 
Beatrice. 

Why  are  you  not  here  ?  How  charmed  the  in- 
telligent auditors,  by  whom  I  am  surrounded, 
would  be  to  hear  you  !  There  is,  however,  my 
dear  Jacquard,  a  youth  of  seventeen  here,  who 
would  be  a  fit  pupil  of  yours,  but  he  has  not  a  bass 
like  yours.  I  am  off !  I  am  sent  for ;  the  orchestra 
is  at  its  post  and  in  tune.  I  am  going  to  sing  to 
myself  the  scene  out  of  Borneo  et  Juliette,  and  I 
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will  think  of  you.     Ah  !  how  well  they  render  the 
phrase — 


m 


CXXI. 

To  Madame  Massart. 

Paris,  September  28,  1863,  Evening, 
At  my  own  fireside. 
Dear  Madame  Massart, 

You  possibly  imagine,  because  I  have  not 
heen  near  you  for  any  chocolate,  or  Beethoven's 
sonatas,  or  any  quartetts,  that  I  have  forgotten  you. 
You  are  quite  capable  of  doing  so ;  you  have  sucked 
the  poison  from  the  Maximes  of  La  Rochefoucauld; 
jou  think  that  there  is  an  interested  motive  for 
all  our  actions  !     Alas  !  it  may  well  be  so. 

What,  then,  makes  me  write  to  you  this  even- 
ing ?  What  compels  me  to  send  a  shake  of  the 
hand  to  your  husband  ?  What  impels  me  to  con- 
dole with  you  on  your  fate  ?  For  I  am  sure  you 
are  leading  a  miserable  life  in  the  fir  box  which 
you  are  pleased  pompously  to  call  your  "  country 
house,"  where  there  is  no  room  even  for  a  cottage 
piano,  where  you  smell  the  sea  continually,  where 
it  blows  hard  enough  to  blow  the  horns  oft*  a  bull's 
head,  and  where,  when  you  play  the  sonata  in  F 
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minor,  you  weary  yourself,  having   only   crabs  to 
listen  to  you. 

One  has  to  say:  "Madame  Massart  is  in  the 
country,  at  her  villa;  she  is  taking  a  course  of  sea 
bathing,  she  frolics  on  the  sea-shore,  she  inhales 
the  fragrance  of  the  ocean  and  the  effluvium  of  the 
infinite  !  "  Oh,  colossal  and  puerile  humbugs  !  I 
pity  you,  but  you  must  needs  pla}'-  your  mounte- 
bank's part.  It  is  all  the  same  to  me  ;  I  pity  you 
once  more. 

When  are  you  coming  back  ?  It  seems  that  I 
may  wait  for  news  of  you,  for  certainly  neither 
Massart  nor  you  will  dare  to  write  me  three  lines. 
I  know  your  modesty  so  well,  you  would  not  do 
yourself  such  an  honour.  I  asked  your  godfather 
(a  godfather,  fors<  'oth  !  La  Dame  Blanche  !  Does 
it  mean  buffoon?)  the  other  day  to  present  my  re- 
spects to  you ;  he  must  have  seen  you.  Bertsch 
also  must  bave  seen  you. 

I  am  wholly  absorbed  in  the  rehearsals  at  the 
Theatre- Lyrique.  It  is  going,  it  is  going.  For- 
tunately, you  will  not  have  returned  from  your 
landed  possessions  by  November,  and  will  not  give 
me  the  annoyance  of  seeing  you  at  the  first  per- 
forinance,  for  I  shall  have  no  tickets  for  you. 
Massart,  who  is  such  a  famous  man  for  orders, 
will  bear  me  a  grudge  for  it_,  which  will  greatly 
diminish  my  chances  of  success,  and  may  make  me 
lose  four  or  five  performances.  I  resign  myself  to 
my  fate. 

You  think,  perhaps,  that  I  am    going  to  say  to 
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jou,  "  Ah,  the  fifth  act  !  Ah,  the  chorus  of  the 
priests  of  Pluto!  Ah,  the  farewell  of  Dido  !  Ah, 
this !  Ah,  that !  "  Well,  you  are  right.  I  am 
not  vaiu  enough  to  think  myself  modest;  on  the 
contrary,  I  am  modest  enough  to  think  myself 
puffed  up  with  vanity.  Yes,  I  am  full  of  "  Ah  !  " 
If  your  crab  heard  that  he  would  shudder  in  his 
shell. 

Massart,  I  am  told,  is  a  wonderful  shot ;  rumour 
has  it  that  he  has  killed  a  goldfinch.  Good-bye, 
good-bye;  the  only  object  of  this  letter  is  to  let 
JOU  know  that  I  am  very  ill,  as  I  trust  it  will  find 
you.     That  would  be  a  consolation. 

CXXIT. 

To  M.  Johannes  Webek. 

Sunday,  November  22,  1863. 

I  have  been  ill  for  the  last  fortnight,  and  I  have 
only  to-day  become  acquainted  with  your  great  and 
splendid  article  of  Tuesday  last  upon  my  new 
composition.* 

Accept  ray  sincere  thanks.  I  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  very  happy,  and  very  proud  of  having 
been  seriously  studied  by  one  of  those  men,  so 
scarce,  alas  !  in  our  day  and  our  world,  who  to 
their  musical  organization  and  profound  know- 
ledge unite  rectitude  of  heart  and  mind. 

Allow  me  to  shake  you  by  the  hand. 

*  The  Troyens. 
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CXXIII. 

To  M.  Alexis  Lwoff. 

Paris,  December  13,  1863. 

Your  letter  has  given  me  very  great  pleasure. 
Thank  you  for  all  the  cordial  expressions  con- 
tained in  it.  Your  congratulations  on  the  subject 
of  the  Troy  ens  Sire  a  charming  attention  on  your 
part.  I  have  been  confined  to  my  bed  for  two- 
and-twenty  days,  in  consequence  of  the  anxieties 
attendant  upon  the  rehearsals.  But  what  is  that 
in  comparison  with  the  troubles  consequent  on 
your  misfortune  ?  *  It  is  strange  that  so  many 
great  musicians  should  have  been  the  victims  of  a 
similar  calamity — Beethoven,  Onslow,  Lwoff,  and 
Paganini,  who  could  not  even  make  himself  heard. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  offer  on  the 
subject  of  an  opera,  but  I  cannot  accept  it,  having 
made  up  my  mind  not  to  write  any  more.  Already 
I  have  three  operas  whose  acquaintance  the  Parisi- 
ans have  not  made,  and  I  shall  never  find  a 
suitable  opportunity  for  introducing  them.  The 
Troyens  was  finished  four  years  ago,  and  the  second 
part  alone,  Les  Troyens  a  Carthage,  h-<is  ^nst  heen 
performed.  La  Prise  de  Troie  still  remains.  I 
will  never  \\rite  anything  again  except  for  a 
theatre  where  I  shall  be  obeyed  blindly,  silently, 
and  as  an  absolute  master;  a  state  of  things  which 
in  all  probability  will  never  come  to  pass. 

Theatres,  as  I  liave  already  said  somewhere   or 

*  M.  A.  Lwoff  had  become  deaf. 
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other,  are  the  woi-st  possible  places  for  music,  and 
the  chaste  muse  who  is  wooed  into  them  must 
shudder  as  she  enters;  lyric  theatres  are  to  music 
sicut  amori  hipanar.  And  the  idiots  and  fools 
who  swarm  there,  the  fireman  and  the  lamp-trim- 
mers, and  the  candle-snufi'jrs,  and  the  dressers 
who  proffer  their  advice  to  authors  and  influence 
the  manager  ! 

Good-bye,  m}'  dear  maestro;  God  protect  you 
from  contact  with  that  race !  All  that  I  have 
written  to  you  on  the  subject  of  theatres  in  general 
is  strictly  confidential,  especially  as  at  the  Theafcre- 
Lyrique  I  have  met  with  nothing  but  devotion 
and  goodwill,  from  the  manager  down  to  the 
meanest  performer  in  the  orchestra. 

And  yet — 

And  nevertheless — 

I  am  still  an  invalid. 

CXXIV. 

To  M.  Bennet.* 

Paris,  February  22,  1864. 
Here  is  the  letter  you  want.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  hear  that  you  are  at  Vienna  ;  Theodore  will  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  your  visit  to  study  the 
new  masterpieces  by  Offenbach,  which  are  now 
being  so  successfully  performed  there.  You  are 
all  well  ?  So  much  the  better.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  my  life  has  been  supportable  only 
during  the  past  week,  I  have  asked  the  Journal 
*  Communicated  by  M.  Bouscatel,  of  Auxerre. 
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des  Debats  for  an  unlimited  leave  of  absence ;  no 
more  articles ;  the  Troyens  have  made  me  rich 
enough  to  dispense  with  that  luxury.  T  have  not 
set  foot  in  a  (so-called)  lyric  theatre  for  two 
months  ;  I  have  not  seen  Ma'ise,  nor  the  Fiancee  du 
Roi  de  Garhe,  nor  the  wonders  of  the  Theatre- 
Italien,  nor  the  new  ballet,  nor  anything  at  all.  I 
am  prepared  for  a  pitched  battle  with  the  Societe 
des  Concerts  of  the  Conservatoire,  who  want  to  per- 
form portions  of  Romeo  et  Juliette ;  I  am  opposed 
to  it.  Who  will  win  the  day  ?  Will  they  perform 
me  in  spite  of  myself?  Or  will  they  bring  me  over 
to  their  way  of  thinking  ? 

Remember  me  to  all  your  amiable  and  kindly 
little  world.  Shake  hands  with  Theodore  for  me, 
and  convey  to  him  my  sober  desire  that  he  may 
forget  Parisian  manners,  Parisian  conversation, 
and  every  description  of  Parisian  style.  Nothing 
can  be  more  stupid  than  the  eternal  and  vapid 
bombast  which  is  applied  to  everything  in  Paris. 
Let  him  forget  it  for  ever.  He  is  too  great  an 
artist  to  set  any  store  by  it.  Do  not  let  him  write 
too  much,  or  too  quickly,  or  for  too  many  people, 
and  let  him  make  people  come  to  him  without 
going  out  of  his  way  too  far  to  meet  them. 
Good-bye. 

cxxv. 

To  THE  Same. 

Paris,  March  15,  1864. 
What  the    devil  do  you   want   me  to  tell  you  ? 
There  is  not  any  musical  news  worth  the  trouble  of 
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sending.     An    opera   by    Boulanpfei%    Le   Docieur 
Magnus,  has  recently  been  performed.     Another, 

called  Lara,  by  M (I  forget   his  name),  is  to 

be  given  at  the  Opera-Comique,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  Gounod's  Mireille  at  the  Theatre-Ljrique. 
I  called  upon  George  Hainl  to  ask  him  to  post- 
pone the  performance  of  the  portions  of  Romeo  et 
Juliette  until  next  year  ;  I  saw  that  just  now  there 
would  not  be  time  to  rehearse  them  with  sufficient 
care,  and  I  do  not  relish  being  half-performed. 
Pasdeloup  gave  a  scene  from  the  Troyens  at  his 
last  concert  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  never  even 
gave  me  notice  of  the  rehearsal.  Carvalho  in- 
formed me  at  dinner  yesterday  that  he  had  put 
me  in  the  programme  of  two  sacred  concerts 
■which  he  intends  giving  in  Holy  Week,  an  1  that 
he  wished  me  to  come,  as  David  and  Gounod  do, 
and  personally  conduct  the  septet  out  of  the 
Troijens.  "  No,"  I  replied.  "  I  have  no  red  gown, 
and  I  cannot  figure  in  the  ceremony  of  the  Malade 
imaginaire.  There  would  be  four  conductors 
then  !  " 

T  have  sent  in  my  resignation  to  the  Journal  des 
Dehats.  Nothing  can  be  funnier  than  the  dis- 
appointment and  anger  of  the  people  who  three 
months  ago  went  on  their  knees  to  me  ;  they  have 
lost  their  payments  in  advance,  they  are  robbed. 

If  by  any  chance  you  should  meet  M.  Peter 
Cornelius  at  Vienna,  remember  me  very  kindly  to 
him,  and  tell  him  that  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
Lear  from  him. 
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CXXVI. 

To  M.  AND  Madame  Massart. 

Monday,  August  15,  1864.* 

Well,  yes,  it  is  a  fact — IMai'shal  Vaillaut  three 
days  ago  wrote  me  a  charming  letter,  which  the 
Gazette  Musicale  has  been  kind  enough  to  disfigure, 
announcing  that  the  Emperor  had  appointed  us  to 
be  Officiers  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  —  yes, 
Madame,  you  and  me — so  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  changing  your  ribbon,  cross,  &c. 

You  did  not  care  about  dining  with  the 
Minister;  there  were  sixty  of  us,  including  his 
Excellency's  dog,  who  drank  his  coffee  out  of  his 
master's  cup.  There  was  a  great  writer  there,  M. 
Meriinee,  who  said  to  rae,  "They  ought  to  have 
made  you  an  OJicier  long  ago,  which  proves  that  I 
have  not  yet  been  a  Minister."  Samson  staggered 
under  the  weight  of  his  joy. 

You  perceive  that  I  am  pretty  well  to-day,  and 
that  I  am  a  far  greater  fool  than  I  usually  am ;  I 
hope  this  may  find  you  as  it  leaves  rae  at  present. 
Paris  is  en  fete ;  you  are  not  there.  The  sea- 
shore of  Villerville  must  be  very  dismal ;  how  caa 
you  stay  there  ?  Massart  goes  out  shooting ;  he 
kills  a  few  sea-gulls,  and  a  whale  or  two,  but  God 
only  knows  how  you  contrive  to  kill  time  !  You 
have  left  your  piano  behind  you,  and  I  will  make  a 
bet  that  when  you  come  back,  you  will  scarcely  be 

*  Berlioz  was  gazetted  Officier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  on  the 
12th  of  August;  he  had  been  Chevalier  since  1839. 
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able  to  play  the  scale  of  B  natural  major,  the  easiest 
of  all  scales.  Would  you  like  me  to  pay  you  a 
short  visit?  You  will  risk  nothing  by  saying  yes, 
because  I  should  not  come.  Ah  !  Forgive  me !  I 
am  serious  once  moi'e ;  my  pain  has  come  on  again. 
I  must  go  and  lie  down.  I  shake  hands  with  both 
of  you. 

CXX\^II. 

To  M.  AuGusTE  Morel. 
Paris,  Sunday,  August  21,  18G4. 
Mr  Dear  Mori  l, 

Thanks  for  your  cordial  letter ;  the  cross 
of  an  OJicier,  and  especially  the  semi-official  notice 
sent  me  of  this  honour  by  Marshal  Vaillant,  gave 
me  great  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  my  friends,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  annoyance  it  will  cause 
the  others.  But  how  can  you  still  preserve  any 
illusions  anent  the  musical  realities  of  our 
country  ?  Everything  in  it  is  dead  except  the 
authority  of  fools ;  one  must  resign  oneself  to 
recognise  that,  for  it  is  a  fact.  I  am  almost  alone 
here  ;  Louis  left  the  day  before  yesterday  for  Saint- 
Nazaire ;  all  my  friends  and  neighbours  are  in 
Switzerland,  Italy,  England,  and  Baden.  I  see 
Heller,  and  him  onh%  now  and  then ;  we  go  and 
dine  at  Asnieres  ;  we  are  as  merry  as  owls  ;  I  read, 
and  read  again ;  in  the  evening  I  walk  up  and 
down  in  front  of  tlie  lyric  theatres  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  not  going  in.  The  day  before  yester- 
day I  spent  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  Montmartre 
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cemetery ;  I  found  a  very  comfortable  seat  on  a, 
sumptuous  tomb-stone,  and  I  fell  asleep.  Every' 
now  and  then  I  pay  a  visit  to  Madame  Erard  at 
Passy,  where  I  meet  with  a  whole  colony  of 
kindly  hearts  who  give  me  a  cordial  welcome ;  I 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  not  writing  articles^  and  of 
doing  nothing  at  all.  If  I  were  not  bound  down 
to  Paris  by  several  small  matters,  I  should  travel 
in  spite  of  my  physical  ills,  but,  as  it  is,  I  must 
remain  there.  Besides,  Paris  is  becoming  more 
and  more  beautiful  every  day ;  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
see  it  coming  into  flower  so  quickly.  There  is  to 
be  a  grand  festival  at  Carlsruhe  the  day  after  to- 
morrow ;  Liszt  has  arrived  there  from  Rome;  they 
are  going  to  make  music  fit  to  pull  your  ears  off; 
it  is  the  conciliahule  of  young  Germany  presided 
over  by  Hans  von  Bulow.  You  know  that  poor 
Scudo  is  pronounced  insane,  and  is  in  confine- 
ment.    "What  a  misfortune! 

cxxviir. 

To  M.  AND  Madame  Damcke, 

At  Erunnen,  on  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons, 

Switzerland, 

Paris,  August  21,  1864. 
How  good,  kind,  and  amiable  it  is  of  both  of  you 
to  write  to  me.  I  was  just  asking  Eeller  for  your 
address  when  your  letter  arrived.  My  son  has 
taken  his  departure,  my  mother-in-law  has  not 
returned,  and  I  am   bored  to  death.     The   city  I 
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inhabit  has,  however,  more  noble  reminiscences  for 
me  than  Switzerland  can  have  for  you. 

There  is  a  house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire, 
where  dwelt  Napoleon,  a  young  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  Italy ;  from  that  house  he 
started  one  day  to  go  to  Saint-Cloud  to  throw 
the  representatives  of  the  people  out  of  the  A^indow. 
There  is  in  a  square,  called  the  Place  Vendome,  a 
lofty  column  which  was  cast  out  of  the  metal  of 
guns  taken  from  the  enemy.  On  the  left  you  can 
see  an  immense  palace,  called  the  PaUis  des 
Tuileries,  where  a  devil  of  a  lot  of  things  have 
taken  place.  As  for  the  houses  in  certain  streets, 
you  have  no  notion  what  curious  ideas  they  sug- 
gest to  me.  Countries  like  this  exercise  a  power- 
ful sway  over  the  imagination.  But  I  am  horribly 
bored  all  the  same. 

Marshal  Vaillant  gave  a  most  splendid  dinner 
the  other  day  ;  he  placed  me  by  his  side,  and  over- 
whelmed me  with  civilities ;  but  the  dinner  lasted 
for  two  hours.  The  day  before  yesterday  the 
Boulevards  were  crowded  with  idlers,  who  waited 
three  hoars  to  see  the  King  of  Spain  pass  by  in 
his  carriage  on  his  way  to  the  Opera.  A  king  of 
Spain  is  such  a  wonderful  thing  ! 

You  may  well  say,  dear  Madame  Damcke,  when 
you  have  had  a  good  look  at  the  lake,  and  are  quite 
sure  it  is  lovely,  that  you  would  like  to  see  some- 
thing else.  Every  day  I  read  a  bit  of  your  splendid 
Don  Quichotte  ;  I  go  here  and  there,  to  Madame 
Erard,  at  Passy — you  have  nothing  in  Switzerland 
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that  can  compare  with  the  Pare  de  la  Muette,  and 
in  that  park  at  all  events  there  are  neither  cows  nor 
cowherds. 

The  festival  at  Carlsruhe  is  fixed  for  the  day- 
after  to-morrow.  Liszt  is  there  already.  The 
programme  for  the  first  day  is  published.  How  is 
it  you  are  not  able  to  go  there  ?  I  have  a  good 
excuse ;  I  am  ill. 

How  happy  you  would  be  if  you  had  for  break- 
fast in  Switzerland  such  cheeses  as  we  have  here  ! 
And  have  you  any  idea  what  a  melon  is  like?  Do 
you  get  any  wine  fit  to  drink  ? 

No,  no,  you  live  like  anchorites,  but  Switzerland 
just  now  is  the  proper  thing  to  do.  One  of  these 
days.  Heller  and  I  will  go  and  dine  at  Montmo- 
rency or  Enghien,  where  there  is  also  a  LAKE  !  !  ! ! 

Good-bye,  both  of  you.  I  pity  you  almost  as 
much  as  I  love  you. 

CXXIX. 

To  Madame  Ernst.* 

Paris,  December  14,  1864. 
It  is  very  charming  of  you,  dear  Madame  Ernst, 
to  write  to  me.  I  ought  to  answer  you  after  a 
graceful  fashion,  pursing  up  my  lips,  and  in  a 
studied,  correct,  and  very  amiable  manner.  Im- 
possible !  I  am  ill,  sad,  disgusted,  bored,  foolish, 
tedious,  irritated,  tiresome,  tired,  and  stupid.  It 
is  one  of  those  days  when  I  wish  the  earth  was  a 
shell  filled  with  powdei',  to  which  I  could  apply  a 

*  Letter  published  by  M.  Xavier  Feymet,  in  the  Temps  of  the 
15th  of  March,  1865. 
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match  simply  to  amuse  mj-self.  The  picture  you 
draw  of  your  pleasures  at  Nice  has  no  charms  for 
me.  I  should  much  like  to  see  your  poor  dear  in- 
valid and  yourself,  but  I  could  not  accept  a  room. 
I  would  rather  dwell  in  the  cave  under  the  Pon- 
chettes  rock,  than  in  the  prettiest  room  belonging 
to  a  friend.  There  one  is  free  to  g-roan  like  Cali- 
ban (he  lived  there,  I  met  him  one  evening),  and 
the  sea  seldom  fills  it.  But  when  one  is  staying 
with  a  friend,  even  the  best  of  friends,  one  is  ex- 
posed to  attention,  all  sorts  of  insupportable  atten- 
tion. You  are  asked  how  you  have  passed  the 
night,  but  never  how  you  get  rid  of  your  weari- 
ness. You  are  asked  to  have  some  coffee,  and  you 
are  made  to  admire  a  host  of  things  ;  when  you 
say  a  stupid  thing  there  is  a  laugh ;  when  you  are 
gay  or  sad  you  are  questioned  by  a  look ;  you  are 
spoken  to  when  you  are  communing  with  yourself; 
and  then  the  husband  says  to  his  wife:  "Leave 
him  alone ;  you  see  quite  well  that  he  does  not 
want  to  talk  ;  do  not  bother  him.''  And  then  one 
puts  on  one's  hat  and  goes  out,  slamming  the  door, 
perhaps,  rather  too  loudly.  And  then  one  says  to 
oneself,  "  I  am  a  regular  bore  now.  The  attention 
paid  to  me  only  makes  me  impatient ;  I  am  going 
to  be  the  cause  of  a  conjugal  quarrel,"  &c.,  &c. 
In  Cidiban's  case,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  risk 
of  slamming  the  door  too  loudly  and,  therefore,  no 
consequences  of  such  brutality  can  result. 

Well,  it  does  not  matter  !  So  you  walk  about 
on  the  terrace,  and  under  the  avenues  of  trees? 
And  then  ?    You  admire  the  sunsets  ?     And  then  ? 
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You  breathe  the  sea-air  ?  And  then  ?  You  see 
people  fishing  for  all  sorts  of  fish  ?  And  then  ? 
You  envy  the  young  English  girls  who  have  thou- 
sands a  year?  And  then  ?  You  envy  still  more 
the  fools  without  ideas,  without  the  least  senti- 
ment, who  understand  nothing  and  care  for  no- 
thing—and then  ? 

Well,  I  can  offer  you  as  much  as  that.  There 
are  terraces  and  trees,  too,  in  Paris ;  you  can  see 
sunsets  here,  and  English  girls,  and  fools,  more 
even  than  at  Nice,  because  the  population  is  larger ; 
and  you  can  fish  for  gudgeon  with  a  hook.  You 
can  be  bored,  almost  as  much  as  at  Nice.  It  is 
the  same  everywhere. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  very  nice  letter  about  the 
Troyens  from  a  gentleman  unknown.  He  says  in 
it  that  the  Parisians  were  accustomed  to  more  m- 
dulgent  music  than  mine.  I  am  charmed  with 
that  expression.  The  Viennese,  also,  sent  me  a 
telegram  last  Sunday,  to  inform  me  that  they  in- 
tended to  celebrate  my  birthday  by  performing  a 
considerable  portion  of  my  Damnation  de  Faust, 
and  that  the  double  chorus  had  been  immensely 
successful.  1  did  not  even  know  that  I  had  a 
birthday. 

cxxx. 

To  Madame  Damcke. 

Paris,  December  24,   1864? 
Dear  Madame, 

Will  you  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  dine  with 
you  to-morrow.     It  will  be   Christmas  Day,  and 
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since  all  work  is  forbidden,  I  am  going  to  rest  my- 
self like  the  labourer  of  the  last  hour,  I  should 
have  been  delighted  to  have  met  the  Mesdames 
d'Ortigue,  who  are  grace  and  goodness  itself,  and 
whom  I  love,  but  I  feel  so  weak,  and  I  have  such  a 
horror  of  hearing  Christmas  even  mentioned  !  You 
have  only  to  hint  at  the  word  to  give  me  a  fit  of 
indigestion  and  an  attack  of  cholera.  And  be- 
sides, there  is  another  reason  which  I  do  not  care 
to  mention  to  you. 

Amuse  yourselves  at  the  Opera-Comique  this 
evening,  but  on  your  return,  I  beseech  you,  spare 
me  any  description  of  the  piece  and  I  shall  be  for 
ever  grateful. 

CXXXI. 

To  M.  Berschtold,  foe  M.  Louis  Berlioz,  Care 

OF    M,    DE    fiOTHSCHILD,  No.    17,  EuE    LaFITTE. 

No  date,  about  1864  or  1865. 

When  you  are  in  a  calmer  frame  of  mind,  as  I 
hope  you  will  be  to-morrow,  come  back,  dear  Louis, 
and  dine  at  all  events  with  me  as  usual  so  long 
as  you  are  here,  if  breakfast  makes  too  great  an 
inroad  on  your  time.  But  that  appears  to  me  to  be  in- 
credible; you  have  at  least  five  or  six  hours  a  day 
to  yourself,  and  you  might  easily  give  me  two  of 
them.  Come,  reflect  for  a  moment;  you  have 
serious  annoyances  which  trouble  both  your  head 
and  your  heart.  Is  that  any  reason  why  you 
should  be  furious  against  all  the  world  ? 

You  are  suffering ;  come  near  those  who   love 
VOL.   I.  z 
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you ;  putting  on  one  side  the  cause  of  your  suffer- 
ings, you  will  be  calmer  with  them.  Your  circum- 
stances, from  what  you  told  me  yesterday,  are  better 
than  I  expected ;  you  have  a  position,  you  are  in- 
dependent, and  free  as  far  as  anybody  in  this 
world  can  be  free,  seeing  that  you  do  not  owe  any- 
thing to  anybody;  and  your  income  cannot  fail  to 
increase  rapidly,  because  your  employers  are  so 
well  pleased  with  you.  That  is  a  great  thing; 
your  worries  will  pass  away,  but  your  advantages 
will  remain  and  will  bring  in  their  train  others 
still  more  important.  I,  too,  have  my  endless 
worries  and  bitter  disappointments ;  however,  I 
quite  admit  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them. 

Come,  then,  to-morrow ;  we  shall  expect  you  at 
noon  and  at  six  o'clock.  I  embrace  you  with  all 
my  heart,  my  poor  dear  Louis.     You  will  come  ? 

CXXXII. 

To  Madame  Massart. 

This  Evening,  1865.* 


^F^^i^-^^ 


Deae  Madame, 

The  snow  flakes  have  fallen  thick  and  fast 
to-day,  and  I  am  a  martyr  to  all  kinds  of  pains  to 

*  This  letter,  so  curiously  dated,  was  written  on  the  22nd  of 
March. 
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night,  but  my  regret  at  being  unable  to  go  and 
hear  you  is  not  the  least  of  my  misfortunes. 

I  am  in  bed;  I  picture  to  myself  the  sonata,  and 
the  pitch  of  F  minor,  and  your  inspiration.  No, 
not  quite  that — I  am  not  possessed  of  imagination 
sufl&cient  to  realize  that,  but,  in  a  word,  I  picture 
you  to  myself  as  a  virtuosa,  one  of  the  87  in  Paris, 
187  in  France,  2,187  in  Europe  without  counting 
those  in  America,  Australia,  and  Tasmania.  So 
I  esteem  myself  too  happy  to  sleep.  You  do  not 
believe  me ;  you  say,  "  He  is  joking,  he  could 
get  up  very  well ;  I  do  not  believe  in  his  illness." 

Wait  a  bit,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  my  funeral,  and 
if  you  do  not  come  I  will  never  forgive  you,  no, 
not  until  my  dying  day. 

Mind  you  lay  the  proper  emphasis  on 


i^^S 


Good-bye,  dear  Madame.  I  feel  quite  sprightly. 
Oh !  if  I  could  only  die  to-night,  merely  to  prove 
to  you  that  you  malign  me. 

CXXXIII. 

To  M.  Damcke. 

April  26,  1865  (?) 
Mt  Dear  Friend, 

Do  not  expect  me  to  go  with  you  to 
the  Hungarian  concert.  I  am  too  well  to-day 
and  I  want  to  keep  quiet.  One  can  but  live 
once — and  still ! 
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CXXXIV. 

To  Louis  Berlioz. 

Paris,  June  28,  1865. 
I  really  do  not  know  why  I  am  writing  to  you, 
for  I  have  nothing  to  say.  Your  letter  of  this 
morning  has  made  me  extremely  uneasy.  It  is 
somewhat  unintelligible,  though  clear  enough  so 
far  as  the  expression  of  your  sentiments  is  con- 
cerned. You  are  afraid  now  of  being  a  captain  ; 
you  have  no  confidence  in  yourself.  And  yet  you 
wish  to  be  appointed.  You  want  a  home  instead 
of  your  modest  room ;  you  want  to  get  married, 
but  not  to  a  common-place  sort  of  woman.  All 
this  is  very  simple  and  very  intelligible ;  but  you- 
ought  not  to  recoil  from  undertaking  duties  which 
alone  can  give  you  the  competence  you  need.  You 
are  thirty- two,  and  at  that  age  you  ought  to 
appreciate  the  realities  of  life,  or  you  will  never 
do  so.  You  want  money  and  you  must  not  look  to 
me  to  give  it  you.  I  have  just  enough  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  and  no  more.  When  I  married 
your  mother  I  was  much  as  you  are  now,  only  1 
had  far  more  reason  to  complain,  for  I  had  not 
the  salary  that  you  have,  and  I  was  on  bad  terms 
with  my  parents,  who,  besides,  were  not  in  a 
position  to  help  me.  I  shall  leave  you  what  my 
father  left  me,  and  something  more,  but  I  can- 
not tell  you  when  I  shall  die.  However,  you  will 
not  have  long  to  wait  for  that.  So  do  not  talk  to 
me  about  your  longings,  because  I  cannot  satisfy 
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them.  J,  too,  sliould  like  to  have  a  fortune  which 
I  have  not,  a  fortune  which,  first  of  all,  I  could 
share  with  you,  and  by  means  of  which  I  could 
then  travel,  have  my  works  performed,  &c.,  &c.  I 
must  perforce  resign  myself  to  doing  without  it. 
Do  not  forget  that  if  you  were  married  and  had  a 
family  now,  you  would  be  a  hundred  times  worse 
off  than  you  are.  Profit  as  much  as  you  can  by 
my  example.  Only  by  a  series  of  miracles— 
Paganini's  present,  my  ti'ip  to  Russia,  &c. — was  I 
extricated  from  the  most  dreadful  poverty.  Miracles 
are  rare ;  if  they  were  not,  they  would  no  longer 
be  miracles.  To  live  alone  one  must  have  money ; 
to  live  with  a  wife,  one  needs  three  times  as  much ; 
to  live  with  a  wife  and  children,  eight  times  as 
much.  That  is  as  certain  as  that  two  and  two  make 
four.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  usual  tor- 
ments incidental  to  certain  positions,  even  when 
there  is  no  lack  of  money,  for  they  are  beyond  my 
power  of  description. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  your  letter  has  no 
end;  it  seems  as  if  you  had  suddenly  awoke  to  the 
discovery  that  there  are  such  things  as  the  world, 
society,  pleasure  and  pain. 

cxxxv. 

To  THE  Same. 

Paris,  July  11,  1865. 
Yes,  my  dear  Louis,  let  us  talk  matters  over 
whenever   and  as   often  as   we  can.     Your  letter 
this  morning  was  welcome,  but  I  spent  a  miser- 
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able  day  yesterday.  I  went  out  and  wandered 
about  for  two  hours  on  the  Boulevards  des  Italiens 
and  des  Capucmes.  At  half-past  eight  I  began 
to  feel  hungry ;  I  went  into  the  Cafe  Cardinal  to 
get  something  to  eat,  when  I  heard  somebody  call- 
ing me  by  name,  and  I  saw  a  merry  face  smiling 
at  me ;  it  was  Balfe,  the  Irish  composer,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  England,  and  who  made  me  dine 
with  him.  We  then  went  to  the  Grand  Hotel, 
where  he  is  staying,  and  I  smoked  a  very  good 
cigar,  which,  nevertheless,  made  me  ill  this  morn- 
ing. We  had  a  long  talk  about  Shakespeare, 
whom  he  says  he  only  really  understood  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago. 

I  never  read  a  newspaper,  so  you  will  please  me 
very  much  by  telling  me  where  the  devil  you  saw 
all  the  pretty  things  about  me  which  you  quote.  I 
am  in  complete  ignorance  of  them  all.  The  Baden 
programme  is  exactly  as  I  described  it  to  you. 
Jourdan  will  play  ^neas,  and  Madame  Charton, 
Dido.  But  Reyer  expects  Wagner,  Liszt,  Schu- 
mann, and  he  does  not  know  how  many  others,  at 
the  rehearsals . 

I  called  on  my  broker  yesterday,  but  there  is 
not  enough  remaining  of  your  five  hundred  francs 
to  buy  two  nine  per  cent.  Turkish  bonds.  Con- 
sequently, acting  on  the  advice  given  me  by  the 
broker,  I  shall  wait,  before  buying  them,  until  you 
send  me  what  you  say  is  owing  to  you.  I  have 
kept  your  money  because  a  delay  of  three  months 
even  will  not  cause   you  to  lose   a   single   penny 
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of  the  half-yearly  dividend  due  in  January.  You 
know  that  Liszt  is  an  abbe  ?  When  I  get  a  bound 
volume  of  my  Memoires  I  will  send  it  to  you,  on 
condition  that  you  solemnly  promise  not  to  let  it 
go  out  of  your  hands,  and  that  you  will  send  it  back 
to  me  when  you  have  quite  finished  with  it. 

CXXXVI. 

To  M.  AND  Madame  Damcke. 
Geneva,  Hotel  de  la  M6tropole, 

August  22,  1865. 
My  Dear  Friends, 

I  am  sending  you  a  few  lines  merely  to 
show  you  that  you  are  not  forgotten.  You  know 
very  well  that  I  do  not  easily  forget,  and,  even  if  I 
could,  I  should  take  good  care  not  to  forget  such 
friends  as  you. 

I  am  in  a  state  of  uneasiness  here  which  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe  to  you ;  I  have  some  mo- 
ments of  sublime  calm,  but  many  others  full  of 
anxiety,  and  even  of  grief.  I  was  received  with 
extreme  cordiality  and  warmth  ;'^  they  want  me  to 
be  one  of  themselves,  and  they  complain  when  I 
do  not  go  to  them.  I  pay  visits  of  four  hours' 
duration,  and  we  take  long  walks  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake.  Yesterday  we  drove  to  a  distant  village 
called  Yvonne,  with  her  daughter-in-law  and  her 
youngest  son,  who  has  just  arrived.     But  I  cannot 

*  To  uaderstand  this  enigmatical  letter,  the  reader  ia,  perforce- 
referred  to  the  last  chapter  of  the  Memoires,  where  all  the  needful 
explanation  will  be  found. 
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get  a  moment  alone  with  her ;  I  can  onlj  speak  to 
her  about  other  things,  and  mj  heart  swells  as  if  it 
would  burst  and  kill  me. 

What  can  I  do  ?  I  have  not  a  shadow  of  rea- 
son. I  am  unjust  and  stupid.  Every  member  of 
her  family  has  read  and  re-read  the  Memoires.  She 
reproached  me  mildly  for  having  printed  three  of 
her  letters,  but  her  daughter-in-law  took  my  part, 
and  I  do  not  think  she  is  very  angry  about  it.  I 
tremble  already  as  I  think  of  the  moment  when  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  leave.  The  country  is  charm- 
ing ;  the  lake  is  very  pure,  very  lovely,  and  very 
deep,  but  I  know  something  that  is  deeper,  and 
purer,  and  more  lovely  still.  Good-bye,  my  dear 
friends. 

CXXXYII. 

To  Madame  Massart. 

Paris,  September  15,  1865. 
Good-morning,  Madame  !  How  are  you,  and  how 
is  Massart  ?  I  am  disappointed  at  not  finding  you 
in  Paris.  I  am  back  again  from  Geneva,  Grenoble, 
Yienne,  and  the  neighbouring  j^laces,  just  as  ill  as 
when  I  set  out.  The  first  two  days  of  my  stay  at 
Geneva  made  me  think  I  was  completely  cured,  so 
entirely  was  I  free  from  suffering,  but  my  pains 
subsequently  returned  more  acute  than  before. 
Are  you  happy  in  your  ignorance  of  anything 
resembling  this  ?  lam  taking  advantage  of  a 
momentary  respite  granted  me  by  my  pain  to 
write   to  you.      You   will    say  as   you   smile,   or 
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smile  as  you  say,  "Then  why  write  to  me?" 
Undoubtedly  you  would  think  the  absence  of 
that  preposterous  notion  more  natural,  but 
what  would  you  have  ?  The  idea  exists,  and 
if  you  think  it  too  unreasonable,  you  can  be  even 
with  it  by  not  answering  me,  and  treating  me  as 
an  original. 

However,  the  secret  object  of  this  letter  is,  and 
can  only  be,  to  get  one  from  you.  If  you  only 
knew  how  tremendously  bored  one  is  in  Paris  !  I 
am  alone,  far  more  than  alone.  I  never  hear  a 
sound  of  music,  nothing  but  provincialisms  right 
and  left.  Gretry  used  to  say  that  he  would  give  a 
louis  to  hear  the  first  string  of  a  violin  in  Mehul's 
opera  Uthal,  in  which  there  are  only  violas ;  1 
would  give  double  that  amount  to  hear  somebody 
speak  French  now  and  then.  When  are  you 
coming  back  to  Paris?  When  are  you  going  to 
play  a  sonata  to  me  ?  I  have  told  you  all  about 
Geneva,  where  I  was  well  received,  made  a  great 
deal  of  as  a  rule,  and  grumbled  at  occasionally.  We 
passed  my  Parisian  life  in  review  as  we  took  long 
walks  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Ah,  well !  I  have 
left  her  now,  and  as  I  write  it  I  feel  a  choking  in 
iny  throat.  Let  us  talk  about  something  else. 
You,  too,  are  doubtless  taking  long  walks  on  the 
sea-shore.  You  have  there  great  big  crabs  of  your 
acquaintance,  who  come  to  your  feet  and  thank 
you  for  the  music  to  which  they  listen  so  atten- 
tively, ^nd  that  flatters  you.  Homage,  even  that 
of  crabs,  is  always  flattering  to   a  pretty  woman 
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and  a  mighty  virtuosa.  God  knows  if  jou  will 
find  any  crabs  in  your  drawing-room  in  Paris ! 
And  so  Mademoiselle  H —  is  married  !  Will  she 
let  her  husband  wear  a  nightshirt  ?  She  always 
refused  to  tolerate  the  idea  of  Brutus  wearing' 
such  a  garment ! 

When  you  come  back,  some  evening  or  other  we 
will  gather  together  once  more  our  small  male 
audience,  and  we  will  read  Coriolanus.  Nothing  gives 
me  a  greater  sense  of  being  alive  than  the  sight  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  men  who  are  not  used  up,  but 
are  intelligent,  and  endowed  with  sensibility  and 
imagination.  I  amused  myself  at  Vienne  recently 
by  making  my  nieces  cry  their  eyes  out.  They  are 
charming  girls,  whom  I  love  as  if  they  were  my 
own  daughters,  and  who  receive  the  impressions  of 
poetry  as  a  photographer's  plate  receives  those  of 
the  sun.  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance 
in  the  case  of  two  young  girls  brought  up  in  that 
province  of  provinces  called  Vienne,  and  amid 
the  most  anti-literary  surroundings  imaginable. 

I  have  the  thick  volume  of  my  Memoires  ready 
and  waiting  for  you.  I  shall  only  lend  it  to  you 
for  so  long  as  it  will  take  you  and  Massart  to  read 
it.  It  is  very  sad,  but  very  true.  I  am  ashamed  of 
not  having  had  sense  enough  during  this  lengthy 
epistle  to  acknowledge  the  pleasant  hours  I  owe  to 
you,  and  my  sincere  friendship  for  both  of  you,  but 
it  has  just  dawned  upon  me  that  I  have  not  men- 
tioned your  names.  It  is  inexplicable ;  you  will 
box  my  ears,  you  will  be  sulky  with  me,  but,  to  my 
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great  regret,  so  it  is.  A.nd  I  have  mentioned  so 
many  crabs  !  It  is  true  that  I  have  not  said  any- 
thing in  their  praise. 

Ah  !  a  paroxysm  seizes  me  !  Leave  me,  madame, 
leave  me,  I  beseech  you.  Leave  me,  I  cannot  write 
more. 

Good-bye,  my  dear  Massart.  I  shake  hands 
with  you. 

CXXXVIII. 

To  Louis  Berlioz. 

November  6,  1865. 

I  did  not  write  to  you  yesterday ;  I  was  too  ill 
and  too  bad-tempered. 

Imagine  the  purchaser  of  my  Jacquet  property, 
who  is  bound  by  a  written  contract  to  pay  me 
twenty  thousand  francs  down,  calmly  telling  me 
that  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  do  so,  but  that  he 
will  pay  me  a  large  amount  at  Easter,  that  is  to 
say,  six  months  and  a  half  hence.  That  would  put 
you  in  a  rage.  You  see  that  written  documents 
are  no  more  valuable  than  mere  words.  My 
brother-in-law  tells  me  that  I  need  not  be  un- 
easy about  getting  it,  because  the  man  is  rich. 
But  I  would  rather  have  a  poor  man  who  pays  than 
a  rich  one  who  does  not.  I  have  still  five  hundred 
francs  of  yours,  and  if  you  will  send  me  five  hun- 
dred more,  I  will  buy  some  Turkish  bonds  which 
will  bring  you  in  ninety  francs  a  year  for  your 
thousand.  According  to  my  calculations,  the 
want  of  punctuality  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser 
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of  mj  property  will  make  me  lose  at  least  nine 
hundred  francs,  because  lie  only  pays  me  interest 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.,  whereas  I  could  get 
nine  by  investing  the  money  in  Turkish  bonds. 

Moreover,  it  is  an  incredibly  free-and-easy  style 
of  doing  business,  and  it  would  sound  odd  if  the 
Bank  of  France,  which  is  also  rich^  were  to  take  it 
into  its  head  to  say,  on  the  presentation  of  a  draft, 
that  it  was  not  in  a  position  to  pay  it.  Well,  what 
cannot  be  cured  must  be  endured  ;  I  can  do  nothing 
in  the  matter. 

I  perceive  that  you  are  becoming  a  virtuoso,  and 
your  big  ship  is  an  instrument  which  you  play  ex- 
ceedingly well.  I  compliment  you,  but  you  ought 
to  have  a  ship  of  your  own.  So  work  hard  to  get 
one,  but  when  one  is  promised  you,  rely  no  more  on 
the  promise  than  if  nothing  had  been  said  to  you. 
Tou  should  always  say  as  Paul  Louis  Courier  did, 
*'  I  think  two  and  two  make  four,  but  I  am  not 
quite  sure  of  it."  A  miser  once  said,  "  If  Saint 
Peter  came  to  borrow  money  from  me,  and  offered 
me  God  Almighty  as  security,  I  would  not  lend 
it  to  him." 

I  am  told  that  several  compositions  of  mine  are 
to  be  performed  at  the  concerts  which  will  take 
place  this  winter  at  Brussels.  D'Ortigue  has 
written  a  long  article  on  Rossini  in  the  Correspon- 
dant.^  It  is  written  in  a  very  sensible  and  very 
just  strain,  but  it  has  wounded  the  would-be 
philosophical  composer  dreadfully.  An  admirer  of 
*  Entitled  Les  RoyavUs  Mtisicales. 
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his  replied  to  d'Ortigue,  and  Rossiui,  in 
writing  to  thank  this  gentleman  said,  "  I  am 
deeply  indebted  to  you  for  having  so  thoroughly 
washed  the  tonsure  of  my  friend  M.  le  Cure 
d'Ortigue." 

CXXXIX. 

To  THE  Same. 

Paris,  November  13,  1865. 
It  is  one  o'clock.  I  have  just  received  your 
letter,  and  I  am  answering  it  before  going  to  bed 
again.  So  you  will  be  very  busy  on  the  15th, 
and  to-day  is  the  13th.  I  hope  you  will  take  up  a 
position  of  your  own  in  the  midst  of  the  popula- 
tion of  soldiers  and  birds  of  passage.  I  quite  ap- 
prove of  your  idea  of  having  a  home  and  furniture 
of  your  own,  but  are  you  quite  sure  that  your  ship 
will  not  come  to  anchor  elsewhere  than  at  Saint- 
Nazare  ?  However,  you  ought  to  know  best  about 
that.  I  do  not  know  what  you  can  have  written 
to  Madame  H — ,  but  I  can  quite  imagine  what  her 
reply  was.  Money  is  wanted  !  There  is  none  to 
be  had.  One  must  stay  at  home,  at  Grenoble  or 
Claix,  become  a  judge  and  a  good  citizen,  know 
how  to  sell  your  corn,  your  sheep,  your  wine,  &c. 
Then  you  can  look  upon  yourself  as  settled  down, 
you  can  play  bowls  on  Sunday,  and  have  a  batch  of 
dirty  children  whom  their  grandparents  will  think 
very  badly  brought  up;  then  you  will  worry  your- 
self about  getting  stupid,  you  will  have  a  prolific 
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wife  who  grows  fat^  you  will  end  by  not  being  able 
to  put  up  with  it  all,  and  you  will  say,  ^'  Ah  !  if  I 
could  only  begin  all  over  again  !  " 

And  after  this  you  become  positively  furious, 
for  you  grow  old  and  see  your  life  slipping  away 
stupidly.  You  have  plenty  of  money,  but  it  comes 
too  late,  and  you  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it, 
and  last  of  all  you  die  as  great  a  fool  as  you  ever 
were. 

Oh,  how  I  suffer !  How  I  would,  if  I  could,  get 
away  to  Palermo,  or  at  all  events  to  Nice  !  Where 
the  goat  is  tethered,  there  it  must  browse.  The 
weather  is  something  awful ;  I  was  obliged  to  light 
my  lamp  at  half-past  three  !  This  evening  our 
Monday  dinner  takes  place;  I  shall  get  up  again 
to  go  to  it.  I  am  going  to  try  to  sleep  for  two 
or  three  hours.  I  have  not  received  any  letters 
from  Geneva  daring  the  last  few  days;  it  is 
true  that.  I  did  not  expect  any.  When  a  letter 
does  arrive,  it  gives  a  fillip  to  both  heart  and 
mind. 

Ah  !  my  poor  Louis,  what  should  I  do  without 
you  !  Imagine,  I  loved  you  when  you  were  quite 
a  little  thing.  And  it  is  so  difficult  for  me  to  love 
little  children  !  But  there  was  something  in  you 
which  attracted  me.  Afterwards,  the  feeling 
grew  weaker  when  you  were  at  your  stupid  age, 
when  you  had  no  common-sense  ;  and  since  then  it 
has  all  come  back  again,  it  is  intensified,  and  I 
love  you  as  you  know  I  do,  with  a  love  that  can 
only  increase. 
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CXL. 

To  M.  AsQER  Hamerik,  Copenhagen. 

Pakis,  December  1,  1865. 

Your  letter  gave  me  great  pleasure,  for  it  showed 
me  that  you  have  not  forgotten  me.  Yon  are  right, 
because  I  have  a  genuine  affection  for  you.  Be- 
sides, your  passion  for  music  appeals  strongly  to 
me,  and  although  I  no  longer  take  any  interest  in 
anything  concerning  art,  so  deeply  is  it  insulted 
and  dishonoured  by  our  wretched  world,  I  never- 
theless can  never  see  a  young  artist  like  yourself, 
possessing  noble  illusions,  without  a  feeling  of 
warm  and  hearty  sympathy. 

You  remind  me  of  what  I  was  forty  years  ago  ; 
especially  do  you  remind  me  of  myself  by  your 
ardent  love  of  music,  your  belief  in  the  beautiful, 
your  energetic  will,  and  your  indomitable  per- 
severance. Live,  believe,  love,  and  work  !  Despise 
the  vulgar  herd,  but  act  at  first  as  if  you  did  nob 
despise  it ;  let  it  think  that  you  are  one  of  its 
friends,  one  of  its  flatterers  even ;  it  is  so  stupid 
that  it  will  take  it  all  for  granted. 

Then,  when  you  have  become  strong,  powerful, 
and  its  master,  when  it  sees  itself  overcome,  it 
will  cry  aloud  as  it  applauds  you,  "  I  always  said 
so!" 

I  am  incessantly  tortured  by  my  neuralgia. 
Nevertheless,  I  live,  surrounded  by  physical  pain, 
and  worn  out  with  weariness.  Death,  that  capri- 
cious old  personage,  is  very  tardy  ! 
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Some  portions  of  my  symphony  out  of  Romeo  et 
Juliette  are  to  be  performed  at  the  forthcomings 
concerts  at  the  Conservatoire.  How  will  this  in- 
solent public  of  ours  like  that?  No  matter!  1 
shall  at  least  have  the  enjoyment  of  hearing  my 
best  work  played  by  that  marvellous  orchestra. 
But  I  shall  not  conduct.  There's  the  rub,  as 
Hamlet  says. 

A  thousand  compliments  to  M.  Gade,  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  should  much  like  to  make.  One  of 
his  symphonies  is  to  be  played  at  a  concert  on 
Sunday,  at  the  Cirque.  If  I  am  not  confined  to 
my  bed,  I  shall  not  fail  to  be  there.  Will  you 
remember  me  very  kindly  to  your  father. 

Do  you  know  that  you  have  made  great  pro- 
gress in  French  ?  Your  letter  astonishes  me ;  it 
contains  very  few  mistakes.  Come  back,  then, 
quickly  to  Paris,  and  after  a  few  years  you  will 
end  by  speaking  French  almost  as  badly  as  a 
Parisian. 

CXLI. 

To  Madame  Massakt. 

January  30,  1866. 
Dear  Madame, 

I  am  always  delighted  when  I  see  an 
envelope  bearing  the  two  letters  A  M  (Aglae 
Masson  or  Massart)  because  it  invariably  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  read  your  well-expressed,  re- 
fined, and  friendly  letters.  (The  purists  assert 
that  it  is  not   right  to   use  that   adjective  in   the 
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masculine  gender  ;  consequently,  I  use  it).  This 
time,  however,  your  very  first  line  calls  forth  a 
remonstrance  from  me.  You  address  me,  ''  My 
dear  maestro.''^  I  am  not  a  maestro,  nor  anything 
Italian  at  all.  If  you  were  here,  I  would  plunge 
my  eraser  in  your  right  arm,  beautiful  as  it  is,  to 
teach  you  to  write  me  such  insults.  Which  is 
beautiful,  your  arm  or  the  eraser  ?  It  does  not 
matter.  I  bear  no  malice,  and  in  a  few  weeks  I 
shall  have  forgotten  your  abuse. 

I  shall  be  at  your  disposition  on  the  20th  of 
February,  and  every  day,  at  any  hoar,  even  though 
I  did  not  promise  anything  of  the  sort.  I  shall 
pay  you  a  visit  to-morrow,  Thursday  evening,  so 
that  you  may  play  the  piece  to  me,  and  I  may  get 
it  into  my  head. 

I  was  very  ill  yesterday;  I  shrieked  like  an 
eagle,  brayed  like  an  ass,  whined  like  a  little  dog, 
and  bellowed  like  a  bull.  Your  letter  was  brought 
to  me,  and  I  had  not  the  courage  to  open  it.  I 
only  gave  myself  that  pleasure  this  morning. 
Imagine — 

Fortunately,  I  know  how  to  resign  myself;  my 
religious  sentiments  sustain  me.  If  I  had  not  any 
I  should  be  very  much  to  be  pitied. 

You  did  not  come  to  the  Armingaud-Jacquart 
quartets  the  other  day.     How  was  that  ? 

I  will  bring  you  the  volume  of  the  Memoires  to- 
morrow ;  you  will  see  from  it  why  I  am  so  cheer- 
ful. 
Always  yours  and  Massarfc's,  but  do  not  call  him 

VOL.    I.  A   A 
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Father  Massart  af^ain  before  me,  because  I  do  not 
like  it,  and  I  grow  purple  with  rage. 

CXLTI. 

To  THE  Same. 

September  3,  1866. 
What  a  misfortune !  This  morning,  dear 
Madame  Massart,  yes,  no  later  than  this  morning, 
T  set  myself  to  work  to  think  of  a  charming  letter 
for  you,  full  of  wit,  graceful  compliments,  and 
flattery  so  refined,  so  ingenious,  and  so  cleverly 
expressed,  that  you  would  have  believed  everything 
I  told  you ;  1  should  have  dwelt  upon  your  ex- 
quisite goodness,  your  grace,  your  talent,  the 
affection  you  inspire  in  all  who  know  you,  the 
jealousies  you  excite,  a  thousand  things  in  short, 
and  twenty  more  to  boot.  And  then  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  asleep,  and  when  I  awoke  I  had 
lost  all  remembrance  of  my  letter,  and  am  compelled 
to  fall  back  upon  trivialities.  There  are  people, 
I  know,  to  whom  such  things  are  especially  agree- 
able, but  I  do  not  think  that  you  belong  to  so 
empty-headed  a  species.  So,  resign  yourself. 
However,  I  will  not  mention  the  prodigious  weari- 
ness which  is  consuming  you  in  your  paste-board 
box,  whence,  so  they  say,  the  ocean  can  be  seen. 
I  should  be  afraid  of  impelling  you  to  commit 
suicide,  a  kind  of  amusement  by  no  means  befitting 
a  pretty  woman.  But,  nevertheless,  what  can 
you  do  ?  You  have  made  a  tour  of  Beethoven  long 
ago ;  this  year  you   have  read  Homer ;   you  know 
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three  or  four  of  Shakespeare's  masterpieces ;  you 
behokl  the  sea  every  day ;  you  have  friends  who 
come  to  see  you,  and  a  husband  vs^ho  adores  you. 
What  is  to  become  of  you — in  the  name  of  heaven, 
what  is  to  become  of  you  ?  For  my  part  I  do  my 
best,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  render  your  maritime 
sojourn  supportable  by  abstaining  with  all  my 
strength  from  paying  you  a  visit.  More  than  that 
I  cannot  do. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  dragged,  so  to  speak,  to 

X ,  to  preside  there  over  a  meeting  of  Orphe- 

onists  who  shrieked  at  the  top  of  their  voices  for 
seven  hours  by  the  clock,  which  are  longer  hours, 
as  you  know,  than  those  by  your  watch.  The 
deputy  mayor  wanted  me  to  stay  at  his  house  ;  he 
met  me  at  the  railway  station  in  a  carriage  drawn 
by  two  superb  horses  ;  he  has  a  brand-new  house, 
built  outside  the  town  upon  a  hill  surrounded  by 
woods  and  gardens.  He  is  a  great  amateur 
musician,  and  a  millionaire,  which  of  course  pre- 
vents him  singing  out  of  tune  or  giving  wrong 
judgment.  He  hus  seven  children!  When  I  heard 
that  I  pictured  to  myself  a  singular  portrait  of  their 
mother.  I  pictured  to  myself  an  ugly,  ungainly, 
blotchy,  and  in  everyway  frightful  woman  !  Well, 
she  is  nothing  of  the  sort ;  she  is  charming,  with 
a  figure  as  slim  and  upright  as  an  English  needle ; 
lovely  eyes,  full  of  fire  ;  natural,  and  calm  but  not 
cold ;  not  too  religious ;  on  comfortable  but 
not  compromising  terms  with  the  good  God ;  not 
spoiling  her  children  ;  dressing  well,  and  devoid  of 
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provincial  ideas.  And  to  think  that  a  man  has 
chanced  upon  it  all,  wife,  children,  house,  and 
millions,  through  selling  champagne! 

I  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Grenoble  when 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  cousin  of  mine,  Francois 
Berlioz,  manager  of  an  ice  manufactory  at  Mont- 
lucjon,  asking  me  to  be  best  man  at  his  wedding-, 
which  is  to  take  place  in  Paris  a  week  hence.  I 
replied,  "  Come  along,  and  you  will  see  what  a 
good  best  man  I  make."  Could  I  have  done  other- 
wise? Besides,  to  assist  one^s  relations  when  they 
are  in  difficulties  is  a  duty. 

I  have  been  asked,  also,  to  superintend  the  re- 
hearsals of  Alceste  at  the  Opera,  but  Perrin  makes 
such  a  point  of  waiting  until  everybody  comes 
back  to  Paris  (as  if  there  were  a  Parisian  world  for 
Alcestef)  that  I  am  going  to  let  him  have  his  way 
for  a  few  days,  while  I  betake  myself  to  Geneva  j 
I  can  stand  tbis  place  no  longer. 

Ah,  dear  Madame,  how  beautiful,  how  beauti- 
ful it  is  !  The  other  day,  at  the  first  rehearsal  on 
the  stage,  we  all  of  us  wept  like  stags  at  bay  I 
^'  What  a  man  Gliick  was  !  "  said  Perrin.  Not  at 
all;  we  are  the  men.  Do  not  let  us  get  into  con- 
fusion on  that  point.  Taylor  said  yesterday  at  the 
Institut  that  Gliick  had  more  heart  than  Homer. 
Yes,  his  was  a  more  human  nature.  And  we  are 
going  to  perform  these  sublime  compositions  to  a 
mass  of  insane  idiots  !  It  throws  me  back  once 
more  on  my  system  oi indifference  ahsolue  en  matiere 
universelle,  the  only  reasonable  system,  assuredly. 

I  was  agreeably   surprised  with    Mademoiselle 
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Battu,  who  sings  Alceste  in  a  very  satisfactory, 
if  not  an  inspired,  manner,  and  who  improves  daily. 
ViUaret  is  a  capital  Ad  mete,  and  no  better  re- 
presentative than  David  could  be  found  for  the 
high-priest.  In  short,  I  hope  it  will  go  well.  You 
might  be  in  Paris  in  October  for  the  first  perform- 
ance. Try.  Is  Massart  shooting,  fishing,  paint- 
ing, building  ?     Does  he  dream  ? 

Car  que /aire  en  ce  gite,  d  moms  que  Von  ne  songe  ? 

lie  is  covered  with  glory  this  year.  His  pupils 
have  carried  oE  all  the  prizes  ;  he  literally  wallows 
in  laurels.  He  might,  however,  easily  have  a  softer 
couch. 

Who  are  your  visitors  ?  Is  Bersch  among 
them  ?  Say  a  thousand  kind  things  to  him  for 
me.  Is  Jacquart  with  you  ?  Say  another  thou- 
sand to  him.  Good-bye,  dear  Madame ;  forgive 
me  for  having  meandered  pen  in  hand  for  so  long 
a  time  ;  my  free-and-easy  style  will  prove  to  you  at 
all  events  what  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  have  a  chat 
with  you,  and  tell  you  everything  that  flits  through 
my  brain.  Quoi  qu'il  arrive  ou  quil  advienne,  as 
the  great  poet  Scribe  says. 

I  finish  my  scribbling  by  shaking  your  learned 
hand. 

CXLIII. 
To  M.  Ernest  Reyer. 

Vienna,  December  17,  1866. 
Mt  Dear  Reyee, 

I  got  up  to-day  at  four  o'clock,  having 
heen  compelled  to  lie  in  bed  since  yesterday.  I  was 
past  doing  anything  else. 
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The  Damnation  de  Faust  was  performed  yester- 
day in  the  vast  Salle  de  la  Redoute  in  presence  of 
an  immense  audience  with  electrifying  success.  It 
would  be  simply  ridiculous  on  my  part  to  tell  you 
of  all  the  recalls,  encores,  tears,  flowers,  and  ap- 
plause which  befell  me.  I  had  three  hundred 
vocal,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  instrumental 
performers ;  a  charming  Marguerite,  Mademoi- 
selle Bettleim,  who  has  a  splendid  mezzo-soprano 
voice ;  a  tenor  Faust,  Walter,  whose  equal  cer- 
tainly does  not  exist  in  Paris,  and  an  energetic 
(bass)  Mephistopheles,  Meyerhoffer,  all  three  from 
the  Grand  Opera,  Vienna.  The  love  duet  between 
Faust  and  Maguerite,  splendidly  sung,  was  thrice 
interrupted  by  applause.  The  scene  where  Mar- 
guerite is  abandoned  stirred  the  audience  still 
more.  The  Sylphes,  the  Follets,  the  song  of  the 
Fete  de  Paques,  and  VEnfer  et  le  Ciel  absolutely  re- 
volutionized my  sympathetic  audience.  Helmes- 
berger,  the  director  of  the  Conservatoire,  gave  a 
very  poetical  rendering  to  the  viola  solo  in  the 
ballad  of  the  Roi  de  Thule,  which  was  admirably 
sung  by  Mademoiselle  Bettleim. 

My  room  was  never  free  yesterday  from  the 
visitors  who  came  to  compliment  me.  A  grand 
fete  is  to  be  given  in  my  honour  this  evening,  at 
which  two  or  three  hundred  people,  artists  and 
amateurs,  will  be  present;  among  others  my  hun- 
dred and  forty  amateur  ladies  who  sang  the 
choruses  so  well.  What  fresh,  ti'ue  voices  they 
have,  and  how  well  they  have  been  taught  by  the- 
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director  of  the  8ociete  des  Amis  de  la  Mimque,. 
Herbeck,  a  first-rate  conductor,  who  has  cub  him- 
self into  I  do  not  know  how  many  pieces  for  my 
sake,  and  who  was  the  first  to  think  of  producing 
my  \wi^vkinfull.  To-morrow  I  shall  be  the  guest 
of  the  Conservatoire,  and  shall  hear  my  Harold 
symphony  played  with  Helmesberger  as  conductor.. 

What  shall  I  say  to  you '?  It  is  the  greatest 
musical  joy  of  my  life,  and  you  must  forgive  me  if 
I  have  dwelt  upon  it  overlong.  People  came  from 
Munich  and  Leipsic  to  hear  it.  Walter  (Faust)  is 
leaving,  and  has  come  to  say  good-bye.  How  mag- 
nificently he  sang  the  air  in  Marguerite's  room, 
Que  j'aime  ce  silence  ! 

Well,  one  of  my  compositions  is  saved.  Tt  will 
be  performed  now  at  Vienna  under  the  direction  of 
Herbeck,  who  knows  it  by  heart.  The  Paris  Con- 
servatoire may  leave  me  outside  if  ic  pleases  !  Let 
it  shut  itself  up  with  its  old  repertoire! 

You  asked  me  to  write  to  you,  and  so  you  have- 
only  yourself  to  thank  for  this  infliction.  Good- 
bye; I  am  asked  to  go  to  Breslau,  to  conduct 
'Romeo  et  Juliette,  but  1  must  be  in  Paris  before 
the  end  of  the  month. 

CXLIY. 

To  M.  Ferdinand  Hillek. 

Paris,  January  12,  1867. 
My  Dear  Hiller, 

Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  insert  in 
the  programme  for  the   26th  of  February,  a  duet 
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for  soprano  and  contralto,  so  that  I  may  not  make 
my  appearance  before  a  Cologne  audience  with 
only  instrumental  music.  This  little  excerpt  from 
Beatrice  et  Benedict  has  been  very  effective  else- 
where ;  it  is  not  difficult,  and  any  singers  who  can- 
not sing  it  tolerably  well  must  be  geese.  It  is 
true  that  we  very  often  meet  with  such  birds.  But 
see  if  you  can  find  among  your  musical  circle  two 
singers  capable  of  such  an  effort.  I  will  then 
send  you  copies  of  the  duet  with  German  words, 
and  I  will  bring  the  orchestral  parts  myself  after- 
wards. If  you  think  it  would  be  risky  or  even 
difficult,  pay  no  more  attention  to  it.  I  await 
your  reply. 

Let  me  know  the  precise  date  when  I  must  be  in 
Cologne,  and  how  many  rehearsals  of  the  8ym- 
jpTionie  you  will  let  me  have.  The  duet  will  do 
very  well  with  one,  if  your  vocalists  are  up  to 
their  work. 

I  shall  put  up  at  the  Hotel  Eoyal,  where  I  have 
already  stayed  on  several  occasions.  In  that  way 
I  shall  be  more  at  liberty  to  stay  in  bed  whenever 
it  so  pleases  me,  for  I  am  one  of  the  greatest  lie- 
a-beds  living.  I  live  to  a  very  limited  extent,  it  is 
true.  In  spite  of  the  musical  enjoyments  of  my 
visit,  the  journey  to  Vienna  and  the  numerous  re- 
hearsals I  was  compelled  to  attend  have  weakened 
me  and  half  killed  me.  Neither  the  homeopathic, 
nor  the  allopathic  doctors,  any  more  than  those 
who  adopt  either  method  according  to  the  whim  of 
their  patients,  or  those  who  are  double  barrelled. 
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could  do  anything  for  me.  I  shall,  however,  try- 
to  be  a  little  better  before  I  see  you,  or  else  I  shall 
be  unbearable. 

CXLV. 

To  THE  Same. 

Paris,  February  8,  1867. 
My  Dear  Hiller, 

You  are  the  best  comrade  imaginable.  I 
will  do  what  you  tell  me  ;  I  am  going  to  try  to 
collect  a  little  strength,  and  I  shall  leave  for 
Cologne  on  the  23rd  of  this  month,  arriving  at  the 
Hotel  Royal  the  same  evening.  But  do  not  en- 
gage rooms,  as  you  say ;  one  small  room  will  do 
for  me.  Should  I  be  unable  to  travel,  I  will  send 
you  the  orchestral  parts  of  the  duet,  and  you  will 
be  free  to  conduct  the  whole  performance.  You 
say  to  me  as  the  doctors  say :  "  You  are  suffering 
from  neuralgia."  In  the  same  way,  when  Madame 
Sand  remarked  to  her  gardener  that  one  of  the 
walls  of  her  garden  had  fallen  down,  he  replied, 
"Oh,  it  is  nothing,  madame  ;  the  frost  caused  it." 
"Yes;  but  it  must  be  rebuilt."  "Oh!  it  is  no- 
thing ;  merely  the  frost."  "  J  do  not  say  it  is  not, 
but  the  wall  is  on  the  ground."  "Do  not  be  uneasy, 
madame,  it  is  the  frost.'' 

Be  careful  that  your  young  soprano  does  not  in- 
dulge in  that  stupid  variation  on 
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Only  female  vocalists  could  have  such  ideas.      I 
cannot  write  more;  I  must  go  to  bed  again. 

CXLYI. 

To  Madame  Damcke,  Montreux,  Switzerland. 
Paris,  I  do  not  know  what  day  of  the  month. 
(September  24,  1867.) 
Dear  Madame  Damcke, 

I  should  have  written  to  you  after  I  came 
back,  but  I  did  not  know  where  to  ail  dress  my 
letter.     I  thank  you,  therefore,  doubly  for  yours. 

My  laconic  reply  is — I  am  always  ill. 

When  I  reached  Neris  I  took  five  baths  ;  as 
I  was  taking  the  fifth,  the  doctor,  hearing  me 
speak  and  feeling  my  pulse,  said,  "  Go  out  as 
quickly  as  you  can  ;  the  waters  do  not  agree  with 
you;  you  will  have  inflammation  of  the  throat; 
you  must  go  away  somewhere  and  have  your  throat 
attended  to.  It  is  no  laughing  matter,  I  can  tell 
you  !  " 

I  left  the  same  evening.  I  was  very  nearly  suf- 
focated by  a  fit  of  coughing  in  the  railway  carriage. 
But  I  managed  to  get  to  Vienne,  where  my  nieces 
overwhelmed  me  with  attention.  I  was  in  bed 
nearly  the  whole  time.  At  length  my  sore  throat 
departed,  and  my  natural  voice  came  back,  but  my 
neuralgia  came  back  also,  more  ferocious  than 
ever. 

I  w.is  induced  to  remain  at  Vienne  for  a  month, 
because  one  of  my  nieces  was  going  to  be  married 
and  wished  me  to  be  present  at  her  wedding.     She 
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has  married  a  colonel,  who  is  charming  in  every- 
way ;  if  he  had  not  been,  I  should  not  have  stayed 
for  the  weddiny.  After  the  wedding  breakfast, 
the  happy  couple  left  for  a  long  tour  in  the  south 
of  France  ;  if  they  had  not  done  so,  I  should  not 
have  stayed  for  the  wedding. 

There  were  thirty-two  of  us  altogether,  assem- 
bled from  all  branches  of  the  family,  from  Greno- 
ble, Tournon,  Saint-Geoire,  &c.,  &c. ;  we  were  all 
there  except,  alus  !  one.  My  uncle,  the  colonel,  is 
the  oldest  relative  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting ; 
he  is  eighty-four.  We  were  much  affected  when 
we  met ;  he  seemed  ashamed  of  being  alive  ;  I  am 
far  more  so. 

Here  I  am  once  more  in  Paris,  continually  in 
bed,  as  I  was  at  Vienna.  A  few  days  ago  the 
Grand  Duchess  Helene  of  Russia  contrived  to  get 
me  to  consent  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg ;  she 
wished  to  see  me,  and  at  last  I  gave  way.  I  shall 
start  on  the  15th  of  November  to  conduct  six  con- 
certs at  the  Conservatoire,  one  of  which  will  be 
devoted  entirely  to  my  own  music.  The  Princess 
pays  my  travelling  expenses  there  and  back,  places 
one  of  her  carriages  at  my  disposal,  lodges  me  in 
the  Palais  Michel,  and  gives  me  fifteen  thousand 
francs.  At  all  events,  if  I  die  I  shall  know  that  it 
was  worth  the  trouble. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  your  husband  the  other  day, 
but  I  did  not  send  it  for  want  of  your  address,  to 
ask  him  if  I  had  lent  him  my  beautiful  Leipsic 
score  of  Orphee.     I  cannot  find  it.     I  called  upon 
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Heller,  and  left  mj  card  ;  I  have  beard  nothing  of 
him. 

CXLVII. 

To  M.  AND  Madame  Massart. 

Paris,  October  4,  1867. 

Yes,  I  am  going  to  Russia.  The  Grand  Duchess 
Helene  was  here  a  few  days  ago  and  made  certain 
proposals  to  me  which,  after  a  little  hesitation  and 
by  the  advice  of  my  friends,  I  accepted.  My  en- 
gagement is  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  at  the  end  of 
November,  to  conduct  six  concerts  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire, five  of  which  will  be  composed  of  the  chief 
works  of  the  great  masters,  and  the  sixth  exclu- 
sively of  my  own  compositions.  She  is  to  give  me 
rooms  in  her  own  palace,  the  Palais  Michel,  to 
furnish  me  with  one  of  her  carriages,  to  pay  my 
travelling  expenses  there  and  back,  and  to  give  me 
fifteen  thousand  francs.  I  shall  be  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  considering  how  ill  I  am  now,  but  if  I  die 
it  will  be  in  a  good  cause.  Come  too ;  I  will  make 
you  play  your  jovial  harpsichord  concerto  in  D 
minor  by  S.  Bach,  and  we  will  have  a  hearty  laugh 
together. 

Good-bye ;  I  should  like  to  spend  a  few  fine 
days  with  you  at  Villerville,  but  I  confess  that  I 
should  be  committing  a  fearful  indiscretion  in  so 
doing.  My  mother-in-law  thanks  you  for  your 
kind  message. 

P.S. — You  are  decidedly  a  Nereid  or  a  triton. 
Did  I  tell  you  that  the  American,  whose  offers  I 
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refused  six  weeks  back,  hearing  that  I  had  accepted 
the  Russian  engagement,  came  back  to  me  three 
days  ago,  and  offered  me  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  if  I  would  goto  New  York  next  year?  What 
do  you  say  to  that?  Meanwhile,  he  is  having  a 
bronze  bust  of  me  done,  for  a  superb  room  he  is 
building  over  there,  and  I  have  to  sit  for  it  every 
day.  If  I  were  not  so  old,  this  would  give  me 
much  pleasure. 

Have  you  read  the  accounts  of  the  festival  of 
Meiningen,  in  Germany  ?  That  also  would  give 
me  pleasure,  if  I  were  not  in  such  suffering  and  if 
I  were  not  so  old.  Oh,  yes,  you  have  read  one 
account;  your  letter  says  so.  I  have  met  some 
people  who  were  there.  Are  you  not  ashamed  of 
massacring  pheasants  still?  A  nice  amusement, 
truly,  to  kill  fowls  in  a  farm-yard.  Never  mind ; 
my  friendship  for  you  is  ever  genuine  and  warm ; 
you  have,  both  of  you,  excellent  hearts,  and  I  ap- 
preciate you  more  and  more  every  day. 

CXLVIII. 

To  THE  Same. 

Paris,  November  2,  1867. 
How  are  you,  master  and  mistress  ? 
How  is  your  castle  ? 
Do  you  still  know  French  ? 
Do  you  still  know  music  ? 
Do  you  still  know  how  to  live  ? 
Do  you  know  that  you  do  not  know  anything  ? 
Do  you  know  that  you  are  forgotten  ? 
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Do  you  know  that  we  can  do  without  you  ? 
Do  you  know  that  you  have  gone  out  of  fashion  ? 
Good-evening.     November  2,  day  of  the  dead, 
and  when  one  is  dead  it  lasts  a  long  time. 

CXLIX. 

To  M,  EDOUA.RD  Alexj^ndre. 
St.  Petersburg,  December  15,  1867. 

You  are  very  good  to  write  to  rae,  and  I  musb 
have  seemed  forgetful  in  not  having  answered  you. 
Everybody,  from  the  Grand  Duchess  down  to  the 
meanest  performer  in  the  orchestra,  overwhelms 
me  with  attentions  and  applause. 

They  found  out,  how  I  know  not,  that  the  11th 
of  December  was  my  birthday.  I  received  some 
charming  presents,  and  in  the  evening  I  had  to  be 
present  at  a  dinner.  Covers  were  laid  for  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  there 
was  no  lack  of  toasts.  The  public  and  the  press 
are  extremely  cordial.  At  the  second  concert  I 
was  recalled  six  times  after  the  Symphonie  Fantas- 
tique,  which  was  executed  in  a  positively  startling 
manner.  The  fourth  part  was  encored. 

What  an  orchestra  !  What  precision  !  What 
accord  !  I  do  not  know  if  Beethoven  ever  heard 
himself  performed  in  such  a  way.  And  so  it  hap- 
pens that,  in  spite  of  my  sufferings,  when  I  mount 
into  my  place  and  see  myself  surrounded  by  all 
this  sympathetic  world,  I  feel  myself  reanimated, 
and  T  conduct  as,  perhaps,  I  have  never  conducted 
before. 

Yesterday  we  had  to  play  the  second  act  of  Or- 
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;phee,  the  symphony  in  C  minor,  and  my  overture 
to, the  Carnaoal  Romain.  Everything  was  sublimely 
rendered.  The  young  lady  who  sang  Orphee  (in 
Russian)  has  a  splendid  voice,  and  performed  her 
part  very  well.  There  were  130  chorus  singers. 
The  pieces  were  uniformly  and  wonderfully  suc- 
cessful. These  Russians  only  knew  Gliick  by  the 
horrible  mutilations  made  here  and  there  by  in- 
capable people  !  It  gives  me  immense  pleasure  to 
unfold  to  them  the  masterpieces  of  that  great  man. 
There  was  no  end  to  the  applause  yesterday.  In 
a  fortnight^s  time  we  shall  give  the  first  act  of 
Alceste.  The  Grand  Duchess  has  issued  directions 
that  I  am  to  be  obeyed  in  everything.  I  do  not 
abuse  her  order,  but  I  use  it. 

She  has  asked  me  to  go  and  read  Hamlet  to  her 
one  of  these  evenings.  The  other  day  I  mentioned 
Saint- Victor's  book  to  her  ladies  in  waiting,  and 
now  her  Highness  and  everybody  else  are  buying 
and  admiring  Rommes  et  Dieux.  Here  people 
love  what  is  beautiful ;  here,  they  live  a  musical 
and  literary  life  ;  here,  there  is  warmth  of  heart 
which  makes  one  forget  frost  and  snow.  Why  am 
I  so  old  and  so  feeble  ? 

CL. 

To  M.  AND  Madame  Massart. 
St.  Petersbueg,  December  f|,  1867, 
Dear  Madame  Massart, 

I  am  as  ill  as  eighteen  horses,  T  cough 
like  half  a  dozen  glandered  donkeys,  and  yet  I 
want  to  write  to  you  before  I  go  to  bed  again. 
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Our  concerts  are  going  on  famously.  The  or- 
chestra  is  superb,  and  does  just  as  I  wish  ;  if  you 
heard  Beethoven's  symphonies  played  by  it,  you 
would,  I  imagine,  say  a  few  things  you  never  even 
dreamt  of  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  The  other 
day  they  played  my  Fantastique,  introduced  by 
special  request  into  the  programme  of  the  second 
concert,  equally  well.  The  effect  was  electryfying. 
We  had  three  rehearsals.  The  Marche  au  Supplies 
was  loudly  encored,  and  the  adagio  (the  scene  aux 
Champs)  made  very  many  people  cry,  and  they  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact.  Next  Saturday  we 
do  the  Hero'ique,  the  second  act  of  Alceste,  and  the 
Offertorium  out  of  my  Requiem.  At  the  next,  the 
fifth  concert,  I  shall  give  the  first  three  instru- 
mental parts  of  Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony.  I 
dare  not  risk  the  vocal  part,  as  I  have  not  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  the  singers  at  my  disposal.  I 
have  an  engagement  for  Moscow,  and  I  shall  go 
there  after  the  fifth  concert,  the  Grand  Duchess 
having  given  me  permission  to  do  so.  The  gen- 
tlemen of  the  semi-Asiatic  capital  are  possessed  of 
irresistible  arguments,  whatever  Wieniawski  may 
say ;  his  idea  is  that  I  ought  not  to  have  accepted 
their  proposals  immediately.  But  I  cannot  haggle^ 
and  if  I  could  I  should  be  ashamed  of  doing  it.  I 
have  just  been  interrupted  in  my  room,  where  I 
am  writing  to  you  in  solitude,  because  the  Grand 
Duchess  is  giving  a  musical  soiree  this  evening, 
and  wishes  to  hear  the  duet  out  of  Beatrice  et  Bene- 
dicij  which  both  the  accompanists  and  the  vocalists 
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know  by  heart  (in  French).  I  am  consequently 
going  to  send  the  score  to  her  Highnesses  palace, 
with  a  message  to  the  three  virtuosi,  telling  them 
not  to  be  afraid,  because  they  are  quite  up  to 
their  work.  As  for  myself,  I  am  going  to  bed 
again. 

The  Grand  Duchess  wants  me  to  read  Hamlet  to 
her  one  of  these  evenings,  but  I  should  not  have 
strength  enough  for  that  now.  A  dinner  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  was  given  in  my  honour  on  my 
birthday,  at  which  were  assembled  all  the  musical 
notabilities  of  St.  Petersburg.  Imagine,  and 
shudder  as  you  imagine,  all  the  toasts  to  which  I 
had  to  respond.  There  are  a  number  of  things 
which  I  should  like  to  tell  you  if  I  were  not  so 
feeble,  but  it  is  nine  o'clock,  and  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed to  be  out  of  bed  at  such  unreasonable  hours. 
Besides,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  everything  when 
you  coine  and  have  dinner  with  me  at  the  Cafe 
Anglais. 

Kind  regards  to  Massart,  Jacquard,  and  all  the 
arts  which  join  hands  at  your  house. 

Good-bye,  remember  me.  Do  you  know  English 
still  ? 

I  am  going  to  take  three  drops  of  laudanum  and 
try  to  goto  sleep. 

You  know  that  you  are  charming,  but  why 
on  eartb  are  you  so  charming?  I  cannot  find 
out. 

Farewell.     I  am  yours. 

VOL.    I.  B   B 
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CLI. 

To  M.  Damcke. 
Moscow,  December  31,  1867. 
My  Dear  Damcke, 

I  have  been  feeling  so  tired  during  the  last 
few  days  that  I  have  not  had  courage  to  write  to  you, 
but  nevertheless  a  great  musical  event  has  befallen 
me.  The  Directors  of  the  Moscow  Conservatoire 
came  to  St.  Petersburg  in  search  of  me,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Grand  Duchess  to  give  me  leave 
of  absence  for  twelve  days.  I  accepted  an 
engagement  to  conduct  two  concerts.  As  they 
were  not  able  to  find  a  room  large  enough  for 
the  first  concert,  they  hit  upon  the  idea  of  giving 
it  in  the  Salle  du  Manege,  a  space  as  large, 
as  the  central  hall  of  our  Palais  de  I'lndustrie  in 
the  Champs  Elysees.  The  idea  seemed  to  me  ab- 
surd, but  it  has  turned  out  to  be  successful  beyond 
belief.  We  had  five  hundred  performers,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculations  made  by  the  police, 
twelve  thousand  five  hunlrei  listeners. 

I  will  not  attempt  any  description  of  the  ap- 
plause which  greeted  the  Fete  out  of  Romeo  et 
Juliette  and  the  Offertorium,  out  of  the  Requiem, 
but  I  confess  to  having  had  a  pang  of  mortal  an- 
guish when  the  latter  piece,  which  was  made  a 
sine  qua  non  on  account  of  the  effect  produced  by 
it  at  St.  Petersburg,  began.  When  I  heard  the 
chorus  of  five  hundred  voices  still  repeating 
the  two  notes,  I  suddenly  pictured  to  myself  the 
growing  weariness  of  the  crowd,  and  I  was  afraid 
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that  I  should  not  be  allowed  to  finish.  But  the 
audience  entered  into  my  train  of  thought,  their 
attention  redoubled,  and  the  expression  of  resigned 
humility  fairly  took  hold  of  them. 

As  the  hist  bar  was  played,  an  immense  shout  of 
applause  burst  forth  from  all  sides.  I  was  re- 
called four  times  ;  the  orchestra  and  chorus  then 
mingled  together,  and  I  did  not  know  where  to 
put  myself.  It  was  the  greatest  impression  I 
have  ever  produced.  A  telegram  was  despatched 
at  once  to  the  Grand  Duchess  to  inform  her  of 
the  popular  feeling.  The  day  after  to-morrow  I 
am  to  be  honoured  by  a  fete  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  where  the  artistic  portion  of  the  entire 
city  of  Moscow  will  be  assembled.  When  that 
is  over  I  shall  set  out  for  St.  Petersburg.  I  am 
very  feeble,  but  very  happy  over  the  glorious  result. 

Thank  Heller  for  having  sent  me  the  volume  of 
the  Memoires.  In  spite  of  our  precautions  the 
book  was  twelve  days  in  reaching  me.  I  was  only 
able  to  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Princess  on 
the  day  of  my  departure  for  Moscow.  If  you  can 
spare  a  moment  to  call  on  Reyer,  do  so.  My  kind 
regards  to  Madame  Damcke,  whose  sister  I  have 
not  yet  seen. 

CLII. 
To  M.  AND  Madame  Massart. 
St.  Petersburg,  January  18,  1868. 
Dear  Madame  Massart, 

I  have   just    arrived  from  Moscow,  and 
on  entering  my  room  I  was  greeted  by  the  sight  of 
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a  small  pile  of  letters,  among  which  yours  has 
not  given  me  the  greatest  pleasure,  because  there 
is  another,  from  you  know  whom,  which  I  did  not 
expect.  Tours,  nevertheless,  did  give  me  pleasure. 
I  ought,  of  course,  to  have  felt  perfectly  indif- 
ferent with  regard  to  it,  but  one  is  not  perfect. 
All  the  same,  I  read  your  cordial  lines,  and  am  re- 
plying to  them  to-day.  The  Place  Michel  lies 
silently  under  its  mantle  of  snow;  the  ravens, 
pigeons,  and  sparrows  make  no  sign;  the  sleighs 
are  not  running,  for  there  is  a  grand  funeral,  that 
of  Prince  Dolgorouki,  at  which  the  Emperor,  and 
consequently  all  the  world,  will  be  present. 

The  programme  for  the  concert  next  Saturday 
is  settled.  Fortunately,  I  am  not  concerned  in 
it,  on  account  of  my  having  everything  to  da 
with  the  next  and  last  one.  How  rejoiced  I 
shall  be  when  I  have  beat  time  for  the  last  bar 
of  the  finale  of  Harold,  and  can  say  to  myself, 
"  I  shall  start  for  Paris  in  three  days,  which  means 
the  beginning  of  Februa^-y."  I  cannot  stand  this 
climate  ;  1  suffered  less  at  Moscow.  What  enthu- 
siasm there  was  !  The  first  concert  took  place  in 
the  Salle  du  Menage;  there  were  ten  thousand 
six  hundred  people  present.  And  when  I  saw 
the  entire  mass  applauding  the  Offertorium  out 
of  my  Requiem  with  its  chorus  on  two  notes, 
and  demanding  its  repetition,  I  confess  that  the 
rare  religious  sentiment  so  displayed  stirred  my 
heart  to  its  very  depths.  At  the  second  con- 
cert, which   took  place  in  the    House  of    Peers, 
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and  was  dependent  on  the  resources  of  the  Con- 
servatoire alone,  the  Offertorium  was  encored,  and 
produced  a  similar  effect. 

What  do  you  mean  by  my  giving-  a  concert 
in  Paris?  If  I  were  to  give  a  concert  to  my 
friends,  and  spend  three  thousand  francs  upon 
it,  I  should  only  be  abused  all  the  more  by  the 
press. 

After  having  seen  you  in  Paris,  I  shall  go  to 
Saint-Symphorien,  and  thence  to  Monaco  to  steep 
myself  in  violets  aiid  sleep  in  the  sun.  I  suffer 
so  terribly,  dear  Madame,  and  m}"-  agony  is  so 
unremitting,  that  I  do  not  know  what  is  to  be- 
come of  me.  I  do  not  want  to  die  now ;  I  have 
something  to  live  for. 

Give  my  kind  regards  to  Massart,  and  thank  the 
charming  Madame  Nicolet  for  her  remembrance  of 
me. 

CLIII. 
To  M.  Vladimir  Stassoff.* 

Paris,  Sunday,  March  1,  1868. 

I  have  not  written  to  you  since  my  return,  be- 
cause I  have  been  in  such  terrible  suffering.  I 
am  better  to  day,  and  I  am  going  to  say  "  good- 
morning  "  to  you,  and  tell  you  of  my  approaching 
departure  for  Monaco.  I  start  at  seven  o'clock 
this  evening.  I  do  not  know  why  I  am  not  dead. 
But  since  I  am  not,  I  am  going  to  revisit  my  be- 
loved Nice,  the  rocks  of  Villafranca,  and   the  sun 

*  To  M.  Stassoff,  as  we  have  already  said,  we  owe  all  the  letters 
in  this  collection  which  are  addressed  to  E.us3iaa  correspondents. 
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of  Monaco.  Yesterday  I  managed  to  get  as  far 
as  the  Academie,  where  I  met  my  sculptor  and 
confrere,  Perrand.''^  He  informed  me  that  Stein- 
way,  the  Amei'ican,  had  at  last  paid  him  for  my 
bust,  and  that  he  was  about  to  cast  three  copies, 
larger  than  life,  for  New  York  and  Paris.  I  fancy 
you  expressed  a  desire  to  have  one  for  the  St. 
Petersburg  Conservatoire.  If  it  was  not  you,  it 
was  Kologrivoffjf  or  Cui,|  or  Balakireff.§  In  any 
case,  take  note  that  M.  Perrand  has  informed  me 
that  he  can  still  cast  more  copies  of  the  bust- 
Write  to  me  at  No.  4,  Rue  de  Calais,  Paris.  Your 
letter  will  be  sent  on  to  me  at  Nice  or  Monaco. 
But  it  would  be  better  still  to  write  to  M.  Perrand, 
Sculptor,  Member  of  the  Academie  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  the  Institut,  Paris.  You  can  tell  him  what 
you  want  and  when  you  would  like  to  have  it. 
That  will  be  the  more  expeditious  plan.  Oh,  when 
I  think  that  I  am  going  to  lie  full  length  on  the 
marble  seats  at  Monaco,  in  the  sun,  on  the  sea- 
shore— !  ! ! 

Do  not  give  me  measure  for  measure  too  ex- 
actly; remember  that  I  am  ill,  and  that  your 
letter  will  give  me  great  pleasure  ;  do  not  talk  to 
me  about  composing,  or  any  such  nonsense.  Let 
me  know  that  you  have  not  forgotten  to  remem- 
ber me  to  3^our  charming  sister-in-law,  your  grace- 

*  Perrot  in  the  original,  but  we  do  not  know  any  sculptor  of 
that  name  in  the  Institut. 

t   Inspector  of  Music  in  the  Imperial  Theatres. 

X  An  excellent  Russian  critic  and  composer. 

§  Leader  of  the  orchestra,  and  a  talented  composer. 
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ful  daughter,  and  your  brother.  I  think  I  can  see 
all  three  of  theiu. 

Music — Ah  !  I  was  goins^  to  say  something  about 
musiCj  but  I  renounce  the  idea. 

Good-bye;  your  letter  will  revive  me,  and  so 
will  the  sun.     Poor  fellow,  you  live  amid  the  snow. 

CLIV. 

To  THE  Same. 

Paris,  April,  1868. 
Mr  Dear  Stassoff, 

Both  you  and  Cui  called  me  Monsieur 
Berlioz  in  your  last  letters,  but  I  forgive  you  both. 
Your  two  letters  have  to  be  done  over  again. 
You  do  not  know  that  I  have  been  within  an  ace 
of  dying.  1  went  to  Monaco  in  search  of  the  sun, 
and  three  dnys  after  my  arrival,  I  took  it  into  my 
head  to  descend  the  rocks  leading  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  1  paid  dearly  for  my  temerity ;  I  fell 
head  first  on  my  face  down  the  rocks,  lost  so  much 
blood  that  I  lay  on  the  ground  and  could  not  get 
back  to  my  hotel  for  some  time  afterwards,  and 
when  I  did  get  there  I  was  covered  with  blood.  I 
had  engaged  my  seat  in  the  omnibus  for  Nice, 
and  I  was  anxious  to  return  on  the  following  day. 
I  did  return,  and  as  soon  as  I  arrived  I  bent  my 
steps  towards  the  terrace  overlooking  the  sea- 
shore, of  which  I  had  a  very  vivid  recollection.  I 
got  so  far,  but  as  I  had  not  a  good  view  of  the  sea, 
I  thought  I  would  change  my  seat  for  a  better 
cue.     I  stood  up  and  had  not  gone  three  paces  be- 
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fore  I  fell  down  once  more  on  my  face,  and  my 
blood  flowed  freely.  Two  young  men  who  were 
passing,  picked  me  up  with  great  difl&culty,  and 
took  me  back  to  the  Hotel  des  Etrangers  hard  by, 
where  I  was  staying.  I  was  undressed  and  put  to 
bed,  and  there  I  remained  for  a  week,  without  see- 
ing a  doctor,  or  anybody  except  the  servants  of 
the  Hotel.  I  can  write  no  more.  My  strength 
fails  me.     Till  to-morrow.     Good-night. 

.  .  .  After  having  been  shut  up  for  a  week 
I  felt  a  little  better,  and  with  ray  face  in  a  horrible 
mess,  I  set  out  for  Paris  by  rail.  My  mother-in- 
law  and  my  servant  shrieked  when  they  saw  me. 
I  sent  for  a  doctor,  and  he  took  such  care  of  me 
that  in  little  more  than  a  month  I  was  able  to 
walk  by  holding  on  to  the  furniture.  That  is  my 
situation.     My  nose  is  almost  well  outwardly. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  why  my  score  of  the 
Troyens  has  not  been  sent  back  to  me  ?  I  presume 
it  has  been  copied  by  this  time,  and  is  not  wanted 
any  longer. 

I  cannot  write  any  more.  If  I  wait  until  I  feel 
better  I  may  perhaps  wait  a  longtime.  Write  to 
me  all  the  same.     It  will  be  an  act  of  charity. 

CLY. 
To  M.  AuGusTE  Morel. 

Paris,  May  26,  1868. 
My  Dear  Morrl,, 

I  have  just  heard  from  Lecourt  that  you 
wrote  to  Monaco,  and  that  your  letter  has  been  re- 
turned to  you.     Thanks   for  your   attention.      I 
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have  gone  through  a  great  deal,  and  even  now  I 
write  with  great  difficulty.  Do  not  be  astonished 
at  not  having  heard  from  nie.  My  two  falls,  one  at 
Monaco  and  the  other  at  Nice,  have  robbed  me  of 
all  mj  strength.  The  direct  consequences  of  these 
falls  have  disappeared  almost  entirely,  but  ray 
malady  has  returned,  and  I  suffer  more  than  ever. 
I  have  notliing  but  unpleasant  things  to  write 
about.  I  went  to  Russia  for  the  sake  of  distraction, 
and  I  bore  the  double  journey  to  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg  very  well ;  I  was  made  much  of  in  every 
way.  The  Grand  Duchess  overwhelmed  me  with 
politeness  and  attention.  I  conducted  six  concerts 
at  the  St.  Petersbiu'g  Conservatoire,  and  two  at 
Moscow.  I  think  of  nothing  now^  and  I  see  that 
you  are  as  disenchanted  as  I  am,  and  that  Lecourt 
keeps  us  both  company.  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  seen  both  of  you  when  I  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Marseilles,  and  I  should  have  halted 
there  on  my  way  from  Nice  if  I  had  not  been  in 
such  a  sorry  plight.  But  how  could  I  ?  And,  more- 
over, I  should  have  been  more  upset  by  your  society 
than  by  any  other.  Few  of  my  friends  loved  Louis 
as  you  did.  And  I  cannot  forget  him.  Forgive 
me,  both  of  you. 

CLVL 

To  M.  Vladimir  Stassopp. 

Paris,  August  21,  1868. 
My  Dear  Stassoff, 

I  suppress  the    "  Monsieur,"  you  see.     I 
am  just  back  from  Grenoble,  where  I   was  almost 
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compelled  to  go  in  orJer  to  preside  over  a  species 
of  Orplieoaic  Festival,  aud  to  be  present  at  the 
unveiling  of  a  statue  of  Napoleon  I.  We  sat  and 
we  drank,  but  I  was  always  ill.  They  came  for 
me  in  a  carriage,  and  proposed  toasts,  to  which  I 
knew  not  how  to  respond.  The  Mayor  of  Grenoble 
overwhelmed  me  with  civility,  and  presented  me 
witli  a  silver-gilt  wreath,  but  I  was  obliged  to  re- 
main for  a  whole  hour  at  this  beginning  of  the 
banquet. 

On  the  following  day  I  took  my  departure,  and 
reached  my  house  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
thoroughly  exhausted. 

I  can  do  no  more,  and  yet  I  am  constantly  re- 
ceiving letters  asking  me  to  do  impossibilities.  I 
am  asked  to  speak  well  of  a  German  artist,  of 
whom  indeed  I  think  well,  but  only  oq  condition 
that  I  speak  ill  of  a  Russian  artist  whose  place  is 
wanted  for  the  German,  and  who,  on  the  contrary, 
has  a  right  to  be  praiseil — a  sort  of  thing  I  will 
never  consent  to  do.  What  an  infernal  world  this  is^ 

I  feel  that  I  am  going  to  die.  I  do  not  believe 
in  anything  any  more ;  I  should  like  to  see  you; 
you  might  perhaps  revive  me ;  Qui  and  you  might 
possibly  put  fresh  life  into  me.  What  is  to  be 
done?  I  am  fearfully  weary.  There  is  not  a  soul 
in  Paris ;  all  my  friends  are  away  in  the  country, 
their  countr J,  shooting ;  some  of  them  ask  me  to 
go  and  stay  with  them.     I  am  not  strong  enough. 

What  are  you  doing?  And  your  brother  ?  And 
your  charming  ladies  ? 
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Write  to  me,  I  beseech  you,  as  laconically  as 
you  please.  I  can  still  feel  the  consequences  of 
my  fall  on  the  rocks  at  Monaco ;  Nice  has  also 
given  me  cause  to  remember  her. 

My  lett3r  will  very  probably  find  you  absent;  I 
am  prepared  for  anything. 

If  you  are  in  St.  Pet.^rsburg,  write  me  six  lines  ; 
I  sha'l  be  deeply  grateful. 

Remember  me  to  Balakireff. 

Good-bye ;  I  can  only  write  with  great  difficulty. 

You  are  good ;  be  good  to  me  once  more. 

I  shake  hands  with  you. 


APPENDIX. 

To  HIS  Sister.* 

Paris,  February  20,  1S22. 
We  had  a  charming  dinner  with   Cousin    Ray- 
mond  and   my   uncle.      Afterwards,  we  went   to 
Feydeau  to  hear  Martin.     They  played  Azemia  and 
the  Voitures  versees  that  evening.     How  I  male  up 

for  the   violins    and   flageolet   of    M.    F !     I 

drank  in  the  music  !  I  thought  of  you,  my  sister ! 
How  pleased  you  would  have  been  to  have  heard 
it.  The  Opera  would,  perhaps,  not  have  pleased 
you  so  much.  It  is  too  learned  for  you,  but  this 
touching,  enchanting  music  by  Dalayrac,  the 
gaiety   of   that  by   Boieuldieu,  the   inconceivable 

*  This  and  the  three    following  letters  were  communicated  by 
M.  de  Colongeon. 
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feats  of  the  actresses,  the  perfection  of  Martin 
and  Tonchard  !  I  should  have  thrown  my  arms 
round  Dalayr.ic's  neck  if  I  had  been  near  his 
statue,  when  I  heard  that  air,  to  which  I  can  apply 
no  fitting  epithet.  Ton  amour,  6  fille  cherie  ! 

I  was  aiflicted  much  in  the  same  way  that  I 
was  when  I  heard  that  air  from  Straionice  at  the 
Opera,  Versez  tous  vos  chagrins  dans  le  sein  paternel. 
But  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  this  music  to 
you. 

(The  conclusion  of  this  letter  is  missing.) 

To  M.  Lrsueur,  Member  of  the  Institut,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Chapel  Royal. 

(Undated.  Wkitten  at  Cote-Saint-Andr^ 
about  1825.) 
Sir, 
For  a  very  long  time  I  have  been  tor- 
mented by  my  desire  to  write  to  you,  but  I  dared 
not  do  so  owing  to  my  having  been  restrained  by  a 
host  of  considerations,  each  one  of  which  now 
appears  to  me  to  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  rest. 
I  was  afraid  of  bothering  you  with  my  letters,  and 
I  feared,  too,  lest  my  wish  to  write  to  you  should 
appear  to  have  its  origin  in  the  self-conceit  which 
a  youth  must  necessarily  feel  in  corresponding  with 
one  of  those  rare  men  who  are  an  honour  to  their 
country.  But  I  said  to  myself.  This  rare  man,  to 
whom  I  burn  to  write,  may  not  find  my  letters  so 
importunate  if  they  relate  to  the  art  over  which 
he   sheds    such   lustre;   the   great   musician   has 
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kindly  permitted  me  to  follow  his  course  of  in- 
struction, and  if  the  kindness  of  a  master  and 
the  gratitude  and  filial  love  of  his  pupils  ever  gave 
him  the  right  to  be  called  their  father,  I  am  among 
the  number  of  his  cbildren. 

I  was  received  by  my  family  just  as  I  expected, 
with  much  affection.  I  have  not  had  to  undergo, 
at  the  hands  of  my  mother,  any  of  those  wretched 
and  futile  remonstrances  which  only  succeed  in 
annoying  both  of  us.  My  father,  however,  advised 
me,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  never  to  mention 
music  before  her  ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  frequently 
talk  about  it  to  him.  I  told  him  of  your  curious 
discoveries  in  connection  with  ancient  music, 
which  you  were  good  enough  to  show  me.  I 
could  not  manage  to  persuade  him  that  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  harmony;  he  was 
too  much  imbued  with  the  idea  of  Eousseau  and 
the  other  writers  who  held  the  contrary  opinion. 
When  I  told  him  of  that  passage  in  the  elder 
Pliny,  in  which  he  gives  certain  details  about  the 
mode  of  accompanying  the  voices,  and  the 
facility  an  orchestra  has  for  depicting  the  passions 
by  means  of  rhythms  differing  from  that  of  the 
voice,  he  was  thunderstruck,  and  confessed  that  he 
had  no  reply  to  such  an  argument.  "  Nevertheless,*' 
he  added,  ''I  should  like  to  have  the  book  in  my 
hands  so  as  to  convince  myself." 

I  have  not  done  anything  since  I  came  here.  In 
the  first  place,  my  time  was  not  my  own  during 
the  first  weeks  of  my  stay.     The  visits  to  pay  and 
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receive  in  a  town  where  everybody  knows  me, 
completely  absorbai  mg.  Thus,  when  I  wanted  to 
set  to  work  on  the  Mass  I  mentioned  to  you,  I  was 
BO  cold,  so  indiflPerent  as  I  read  the  Credo  and  the 
Kijrie  that  I  renounced  the  idea,  bein^  thoroughly 
convinced  that,  so  long  as  I  remained  in  the  same 
state  of  mind,  I  could  write  nothing  worth  listen- 
ing to.  I  then  set  myself  to  revising  the  oratorio, 
Passpge  de  la  Mer  Rouge,  which  I  showed  you,  a.nd 
which  I  now  find  to  be  very  confused  in  certain 
parts.  I  hope  to  have  it  performed  at  Saint-Roche 
on  my  return,  which  will  take  place,  I  think,  before 
the  beginning  of  August. 

Anticipating  the  time  when  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  again,  my  father  desires  me 
to  convey  to  you  his  feelings  of  gratitude  for  the 
care  you  have  lavished  upo-n  me ;  you  canuotdoubt, 
sir,  that  I  am  equally  grateful. 

To  M.  Berlioz,  Cote-Saint- A ndr^. 

Pakis,  May  10,  1828. 

My  Excellent  Father, 

How  grateful  I  am  for  your  letter  !  What 
good  it  has  done  me!  At  length  you  are  beginning 
to  have  some  confidence  in  me!  May  I  justify  it ! 
It  is  the  first  time  you  have  written  to  me  in  this 
strain,  and  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times;  it  is 
such  happiness  to  be  able  to  do  honour  and  give 
pleasure  to  those  who  are  dear  to  us.  Yes,  cer- 
tainly, I  should  like  you  to  hear  my  works,  but  for 
a  trip  to   Paris   from   where   you  are,   something 
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more  positive  and  certain  is  necessary  than  a  con- 
cert which  may  be  prevented  by  the  merest  whim 
on  the  part  of  those  in  power.  I  have  been  wait- 
ing impatiently  for  a  week  for  the  permission  of 
M.  Man  gin,  Prefect  of  Police,  to  post  up  the 
notices  of  the  concert;  I  have  to  go  to-morrow  to 
find  out  whether  the  permission  is  accorded.  It 
has  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  superinten- 
dents and  deputy -superintendents  of  divisions,  as 
if  it  were  an  affair  of  state  instead  of  a  mere 
formality.  I  dispensed  with  it  in  the  case  of  my 
two  previous  concerts,  but  as,  on  this  occasion, 
the  affair  is  to  come  off  in  the  evenino-  and  at  a 
theatre,  the  manager  of  the  Nouveautes  declines 
to  enter  into  any  definite  engagement  with  me 
until  I  procure  the  ofiicial  permit  from  the  police. 
On  the  other  hand,  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  might, 
if  he  pleased,  prevent  the  concert  taking  place, 
because  in  this  land  of  liberty,  musicians  are  num- 
bered among  the  slaves.  Again,  the  success  of  my 
symphony  is  by  no  means  sure ;  at  this  season  of 
the  year  the  audiences  are  not  so  musical  as  in 
the  winter  ;  all  the  best  society,  which  has  had 
some  kind  of  musical  education,  is  away  in  the 
country,  and  I  very  much  doubt  if  the  originality  of 
my  musical  drama  will  excite  sufficient  interest  to 
attract  such  cold-blooded  peoj^le  back  to  Paris.  I 
have,  also,  another  source  of  anxiety,  the  perform- 
ance, my  orchestra  being  bound  to  open  out  for 
itself  a  path  through  a  virgin  forest.  Besides  the 
novelties  in  store  for  them,  the  greatest  difficulty 
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is  that  of  expression.  In  the  first  part,  especially^ 
the  movement  is  so  impetuous  and  the  intensity 
of  sentiment  so  great,  that  before  I  can  inculcate 
all  my  meaning  into  them  and  they  can  reproduce 
it,  angelic  patience  will  be  required  on  the  part  of 
the  conductor,  as  well  as  a  formidable  number  of 
rehearsals.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  more  difficult 
than  the  overture  to  the  Francs  Juges,  which  I  am 
going  to  repeat,  and  it  was  superbly  played. 

I  am  following  your  instructions  as  to  diet.  I 
eat  little  as  a  rule  and  scarcely  touch  tea. 

I  have  been  doing  nothing  for  the  last  few  days 
but  correct  the  orchestral  parts,  overlook  my 
copyists,  and  even  copy  myself.  In  the  evening  I 
go  to  the  German  theatre,  for  which  the  manager 
has  politely  sent  me  a  free  pass,  without  my  having 
asked  him  in  any  way  for  it.  I  am  relying  upoa 
that  wonderful  vocalist,  Haitzinger,  to  sing  at  my 
concert  and  complete  the  programme.  I  met  him 
the  other  day ;  he  asked  me  if  I  had  an  important 
part  for  his  voice  in  the  opera.  Francs  Juges,  which 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  produce  in  Paris  ;  and  on 
my  assuring  him  that  there  was  one,  he  urged  m& 
strongly  to  pay  a  visit  to  Germany,  where  I  could 
very  much  more  easily  have  it  performed,  but  I 
cannot  yet  turn  my  attention  to  having  it  trans- 
lated into  German.  This  is  my  plan;  if  these 
gentlemen  at  the  Institut  think  me  worthy  of  one 
of  their  great  prizes,  if  I  can  make  myself  small 
enough  to  pass  through  the  door  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  I  shall  stay  in  Italy  as  short  a  time  as 
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possible,  and  thence  I  shall  proceed  to  Carlsrube, 
where  Haitzinger  lives  as  a  rule,  or  to  Dresden, 
where  the  celebrated  composer,  Spolir,  is  Master  of 
the  Chapel,  and  professes  principles  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  generosity  from  tbose  professed  by 
the  composers  of  Paris.  I  sball,  then,  see  very 
easily  wbat  will  be  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  tbe  opera.  You  mention  literary  men  of 
repute  as  being  able  to  help  me  ;  there  is  only  one. 
Scribe,  who  could  secure  the  acceptance  of  a  score. 
The  managers  pay  no  more  attention  to  them  than 
if  they  were  utterly  unknown  to  fame.  I  have  a 
gi'and  opera,  Atala,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
jury  at  the  Opera  unanimously,  without  correc- 
tions, and  unconditionally.  Not  long  ago,  Onslow, 
who  has  just  perused  my  score  of  the  Francs  Juges 
which  I  had  lent  him,  rushed  off  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  youth  (although  he  is  forty-nine),  to 
M.  Lubbert,  director  of  the  Opera,  to  speak  about 
me.  He  knew  that  Atala  had  been  accepted,  and 
he  urged  Lubbert  strongly  to  bring  me  out,  as- 
suring him  that  nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous 
than  the  obstacles  which  were  being  thrown  in  my 
path,  and  that  it  was  to  his  interest  to  remove 
them.  To  all  this  Lubbert  merely  replied  that 
many  persons  had  spoken  to  him  about  me,  some 
with  admiration,  others  saying  that  I  was  mad, 
others  again  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on 
me  (among  them,  Cherubini,  who  has  never  heard 
a  note  of  my  music  in  his  life,  except  the  rub- 
bish at  the  Institut  murdered  on  the  piano) ;  but 
VOL.   I.  c   c 
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that,  in  any  case,  lie  had  intended  wi-iting  to  me, 
to  tell  me  not  to  compose  the  music  for  Atala,  be- 
cause, despite  its  acceptance,  he  did  not  wish  to 
introduce  a  libretto  of  that  description  at  the 
Opera.  "  Moreover,"  he  added,  "  I  repeat  once 
more  what  I  have  already  said  scores  of  times ;  I 
want  money ;  nothing  brings  in  money  like  Auber's 
music,  because  the  people  like  it.  Consequently, 
with  Auber  and  Rossini,  I  have  enough.  Beetho- 
ven and  Weber  might  come  back  to  earth  and 
bring  me  operas,  but  I  would  have  none  of 
them." 

At  Feydeau  the  lowest  degree  of  musical  degra- 
dation was  reached ;  they  could  not  perform  me. 
The  manager  is  incessantly  becoming  bankrupt.  A 
new  theatre  must  absolutely  be  allowed  to  perform 
new  music — it  is  high  time  that  this  hateful  pri- 
vilege fell  to  the  ground,  and  fall  it  will  if  the 
question  is  ever  raised  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Benjamin  Constant  and  two  others  had  under- 
taken to  bring  it  forward  if  parliament  had  not 
been  prorogued.  Will  it  be  believed  that  the 
Germans,  Italians,  all  foreigners,  in  fact,  can 
maintain  theatres  in  Paris  during  a  portion  of  the 
year,  and  that  the  French,  alone  among  them  all, 
are  compelled  to  thumb  their  music  at  Feydeau, 
or  else  keep  it  locked  up,  while  the  Theatre  des 
Nouveautes  has  a  superb  orchestra  and  an  average 
chorus  employed  in  singing  vaudevilles  or  extracts 
from  foreign  works.  But  one  must  not  take  um- 
brage at  the  old-fashioned,  routine-loving  Con- 
servatoire ;  everything  has  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
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prosperity  of  the  rondo,  tlie  romanza,  and  the 
duetto ;  and  in  spite  of  the  power  of  these  grand 
musical  means,  subventions  are  given  which  come 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  provincials  who  never  go 
to  the  Opera  Comique,  and  a  manager  fails  every 
second  year. 

Let  them  all  be  free,  say  I,  to  play  what  they 
like — opera,  great  or  small;  give  no  subventions 
and  let  them  ruin  themselves !  That  would  save 
the  pockets  of  those  who  are  liable  to  contribute, 
and  means  would  not  be  wanting,  in  some  cases  at 
all  events,  to  amass  fortunes. 

I  will  write  again  in  a  few  days,  and  will  let  you 
know  what  is  going  on  in  my  business,  and  if  the 
rehearsals  have  begun. 

To  HIS  Father. 

Paris,  November  3,  1828. 
My  Dear  Father, 

First  of  all,  to  relieve  you  of  your  anxiety, 
I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  had  an  enthusiastic 
success  both  with  the  artistic  world  and  the  public, 
that  I  have  paid  the  expenses  of  the  concert,  and 
have  made — 150  francs  !  I  preferred  not  mention- 
ing this  concert  to  you  before  it  came  off.  I  should 
have  caused  you  too  much  anxiety.  Although  it 
did  not  give  me  nearly  as  much  trouble  as  the  first, 
I  was,  nevertheless,  worn  out  after  the  first  re- 
hearsal. I  was  overpowered  by  fatigue.  I  scarcely 
feel  it  now.  Cherubini,  this  time,  thought  better 
of  opposing  me.  He  refused  everything  I  asked 
at  first,  but  granted  it  all  directly  afterwards. 
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At  all  events,  the  concert  took  place.  My  or- 
chestra of  a  hundred  musicians  was  conducted  by 
Habeneck.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  mistakes 
consequent  upon  a  want  of  rehearsal,  all  my  prin- 
cipal pieces  were  played  magnificently.  The  septet 
out  of  Faust  was  the  only  one  I  had  not  time 
enough  to  teach  my  performers  and  the  public. 

I  had  to  pass  through  a  frightful  ordeal,  which 
had  quite  escaped  my  notice.  Hiller,  the  young 
German  whom  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  played  a 
pianoforte  concerto  by  Beethoven,  a  truly  marvel- 
lous composition,  at  my  concert.  Following  im- 
mediately upon  it  came  my  overture  to  the  Francs 
Juges.  When  my  friends  saw  the  effect  produced 
by  the  sublime  concerto,  they  thought  I  was  lost, 
crushed  and  annihilated,  and  I  confess  that  for  a 
moment  I  was  mortally  afraid.  But  as  soon  as 
the  overture  was  commenced,  I  perceived  that  it 
was  making  an  impression  on  the  audience,  and  I 
was  completely  reassiu'ed.  The  effect  was  tre- 
mendous, volcanic.  The  applause  lasted  nearly 
five  minutes.  After  order  was  restored  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  I  tried  to  creep  between  the  music 
stands  to  get  hold  of  a  roll  of  music  which  was 
on  one  of  the  seats  in  the  theatre  (for  the  orches- 
tra was  on  the  stage) .  The  audience  perceived  me ; 
the  shouts  and  cheers  recommenced;  the  per- 
formers joined  in  the  applause,  and  the  bows 
rained  hail  upon  the  violins,  violencellos,  and  music 
stands.  I  was  within  an  ace  of  being  ill ;  the  un- 
expected tornado  completely  upset  me.  I  was 
trembling,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  and  you  failed 
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me.  I  was  the  only  one  of  my  family  at  that  mo- 
ment; all  the  world  was  embracing  me — all  the 
world,  excepting  my  father,  my  mother,  and  my 
sisters. 

The  entertainment  was  brought  to  a  close  by  my 
chorus  out  of  the  Jugement  Dernier,  which  pro- 
duced very  nearly  as  great  an  effect  as  the  over- 
ture to  the  Francs  Juges.  I  had  not  enough  voices ; 
the  orchestra  drowned  them. 

When  all  was  over,  and  I  thought  the  exits 
were  free,  I  went  out ;  but  the  artists  were  await- 
ing me  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Conservatoire,  and 
when  they  saw  me  ^ass,  they  cheered  me  again 
and  again.  Last  night,  at  the  Opera,  all  the 
musicians  came  to  compliment  and  congratulate 
me.  In  short,  I  have  gained  a  great  success,  and 
I  am  thoroughly  satisfied.  The  Figaro  of  to-day 
contains  an  account  of  my  concert ;  I  will  send  it 
to  you  with  the  other  papers. 

Twice  yesterday  I  have  been  a  prey  to  extreme 
melancholy ;  I  want  to  weep ;  I  should  like  to  die, 
I  feel  that  I  am  having  a  worse  attack  of  spleen 
than  I  have  ever  had.  I  must  have  a  long  sleep. 
I  think  I  cannot  collect  my  ideas. 

Good-bye,  my  dear  father.  I  embrace  my 
mother,  yourself,  my  sisters,  and  my  brother. 

To  M.  Berlioz,  C6te-Saint-Ande6. 

Paris,  August  2,  1829. 
My  Dear  Father, 
I  have  waited  until  all  was  over  before 
replying  to  the  last  letter  from  my  mother,  which  I 
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received  at  the  Institut  with  its  enclosure.  The 
result  was  announced  yesterday ;  there  is  no  first 
prize  either  for  me  or  for  anybody  else. 

The  Institut  having  declared  that  it  did  not  feel 
itself  justified  in  awarding  a  prize,  has  reserved  it 
until  next  year,  when  it  will  be  in  a  position  to 
award  two  if  it  thinks  proper  to  do  so.  M.  Lesueur 
was  ill  and  could  take  no  active  part  in  the  matter, 
which  was  a  serious  detriment  to  me.  However, 
Cherubini  and  Auber  supported  me  ;  MM.  Pradier 
and  Ingres,  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  German 
school,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sitting  made  a 
long  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  they  gave  free 
vent  to  their  indignation,  saying  that  it  was  in- 
conceivable that  such  an  assembly  should  deal  so 
lightly  with  me,  seeing  that  although  they  knew 
my  antecedents  they  could  not  possibly  judge  of 
my  work  from  such  a  performance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Madame  Dabadie,  who  was 
to  have  sung  for  me,  was  compelled  to  break  her 
promise  in  consequence  of  a  general  rehearsal  of 
Guillaume  Tell  having  been  fixed  for  the  same 
hour  as  the  meeting  at  the  Institut.  She  sent  her 
sister,  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatoire,  who  was  ut- 
terly inexperienced,  and  had  only  had  a  few  hours 
to  prepare. 

But  the  principal  cause  of  all  this  is,  that  public 
opinion  had  awarded  the  prize  to  me.  I  thought  I 
was  backed  up  sufficiently  well  to  allow  of  my 
writing  as  I  felt,  instead  of  keeping  myself  within 
bounds  as  I  did  last  year.     The  subject  was  the 
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death  of  Cleopatra ;  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  grand 
and  new,  and  I  could  not  help  writing — that  was 
my  crime ! 

All  these  gentlemen  are  kindly  disposed  towards 
me ;  but  they  did  not  understand  me,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  musicians  my  work  has  appeared  as  a 
species  of  satire  on  their  manner. 
1  I  have  just  met  Boieldieu  on  the  Boulevard.  He 
came  up  to  me  at  once  and  kept  me  talking  for  an 
hour. 

"  Oh,  my  friend,  what  have  you  done  ?  We  all 
comited  upon  giving  you  the  prize.  We  thought 
you  had  grown  wiser  since  last  year,  but,  on  the 
contraiy,  you  have  gone  a  hundred  times  further 
in  the  opposite  direction.  I  am  far  from  saying 
that  yours  is  not  a  good  work,  because  I  have  in 
my  time  heard  many  things  which  I  neither  under- 
stood nor  admired,  until  I  had  listened  to  them 
over  and  over  again.  But  what  would  you  have  ? 
I  have  not  been  able  yet  to  understand  one-half  of 
Beethoven's  works.  You  have  a  volcanic  organiza- 
tion, and  we  cannot  put  ourselves  on  a  level  with  it. 

"  Nevertheless,  I  could  not  help  saying  to  those 
gentlemen  yesterday :  '  This  youth,  with  such 
ideas  and  such  a  style  of  writing,  must  despise  us 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  He  positively  re- 
fiises  to  write  a  single  note  like  anybody  else.  He 
must  have  new  rhythms,  and  he  would  like  to  in- 
vent fresh  modulations  if  such  a  thing  were  possi- 
ble. All  that  we  do  must  appear  to  him  to  be 
commonplace  and  vulgar  !' " 
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There  you  have  the  key  to  the  enigma  so  far  as 
Catel  and  Boieldien  are  concerned.  Auber  and 
Cherubini,  however,  were  on  my  side,  from  per- 
sonal motives,  but  the  influence  of  my  work  was 
much  the  same  upon  them,  much  less,  of  course, 
upon  Cherubini  than  upon  the  others. 

As  for  the  non-musical  members,  they  under- 
stood nothing  about  it ;  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, it  was  like  what  reading  Faust  would  be  to 
P — .  The  other  second  prize  who  tied  with  me 
for  the  first,  got  nothing  for  exactly  the  opposite 
reason ;  he  was  too  commonplace,  and  excited 
laughter. 

I  was  not  able  to  get  the  alcarazas  for  you ;  when 
I  left  the  Conservatoire,  your  case  of  books  had 
already  started.  I  cannot  pay  you  a  visit  yet.  I 
want  to  conclude  certain  arrangements  with  Fey- 
deau,  which  will  leave  me  free  to  spend  a  longer 
time  with  you.  I  will  write  again  shortly.  I  must 
go  and  see  Boieldieu  this  evening.  He  made  me 
promise  to  go  and  resume  our  conversation.  He 
says  he  wants  to  study  me. 

To  M.  Th^ophile  Gautiee. 

Undated  (about  1845). 
My  Deae  The, 

Other  people  say  Theo,  but  I  suppress 
the  o,  and  simply  retain  the  The ;  first  piece  of 
stupidity. 

I  am  going  to  give  a  concert ;  second  piece  of 
stupidity. 
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Do  you  commit  the  third  by  announcing  it, 
and  inducing  the  pubhc  to  commit  the  fourth,  that 
of  coming  to  it ! 

You  can  say  what  you  please  in  your  article 
about  my  trip  to  Germany,  but  add  that  at  the 
Conservatoire  on  Sunday,  the  19th  inst.,  there  will 
be  Duprez,  Massol,  and  Madame  Dorus-Gras,  to 
sing  a  grand  trio  of  my  composition  ;  Duprez  will 
sing  Adse7ice,  words  by  M.  Theophile  Gautier,  a 
poet  of  much  promise,  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment. I  instrumented  this  piece  at  Dresden,  and 
it  has  not  been  heard  in  Paris. 

There  will  be  a  violin  solo  played  by  Allard, 
the  overture  to  Roi  Lear,  the  Harold  symphony, 
the  scherzo  out  of  La  Beine  Mab,  the  finale  of  the 
Symphonie  Funebre  et  VApotheose  with  double  orches- 
tra. 

I  must  ask  the  young  poet  of  great  promise  to 
come  to  the  rehearsal  on  Saturday,  if  he  has 
time,  so  impatient  am  I  for  him  to  hear  the 
song,  Absence,  as  rendered  by  the  orchestra  under 
Duprez. 

To  M.  LE  General  Lvoff. 

Riga,  Mat  \%,  1847. 
A  thousand  thanks,  General,  for  the  excellent 
introductions  you  send  me.  I  have  already  made 
use  of  them,  and  the  Governor's  family  have  re- 
ceived me  as  one  of  your  friends.  We  are  busy 
about  the  concert,  which  will  go  as  God  pleases. 
While    waiting    for    my     rehearsal,    which    will 
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begin  in  an  hour's  time,  I  must  tell  you  again 
how  much  I  have  been  struck  with  the  number 
of  beautiful  things  in  your  last  score.  No  sub- 
ject could  have  inspired  you  so  successfully  as 
Ondine  has  done,  and  the  harmonic  and  methodic 
style  of  this  great  work  is  as  conspicuous  for 
truth  of  expression  as  for  unceasing  distinction 
and  a  youthful  freshness  very  rare  in  these  days. 
The  overture  is  one  of  the  most  happily  conceived 
compositions  I  know  ;  there  are  in  it  eflfects  of 
syncopated  rhythm  which  made  my  heart  leap  for 
joy.  The  first  chorus,  the  air  for  Ondine  so 
charmingly  coloured,  the  first  finale  so  frank  and 
warm,  the  prayer  with  violin  accompaniment,  the 
splendid  festival  movement,  the  secondj'fnaZg,  the 
march,  and  a  number  of  other  passages  that  I 
could  mention,  prove  that  you  are  possessed  of  in- 
ventive faculty,  taste,  and  knowledge  of  the  first 
order,  and  place  you  high  among  existing  com- 
posers. But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  sure  of 
that  before  I  heard  you.  When  a  man  loves  and 
respects  music  as  you  love  and  respect  it,  when  he 
speaks  of  it  as  you  speak,  and  when  he  has  the 
practice  in  the  art  that  you  have,  he  must  write  in 
this  way.  It  enthrals  him,  and  disheartens  him 
too,  if  he  reflects  on  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
finding  the  means  of  performance.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  the  Englishman  who,  in  one  of  our  large 
restaurants,  asked  for  a  melon  or  a  tenor  for  des- 
sert, was  not  right  in  leaving  the  choice  to  the 
waiter.       I    myself  should    always    ask    for  the 
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melon  ;  there  is  less  chance  of  colic  with  it ;  the 
vegetable  is  far  more  iuoflfensive  than  the  animal. 

To  M.  Ernst.^ 

Paris,  Mat  8,  1849. 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter;  I  was  impatient  to 
hear  from  you.  You  are  not  dead.  Good  !  I  am 
sick  to  death  of  ennui,  and  disgust  with  Paris  and 
all  the  intrigues  therein;  I  am  as  savage  as  a 
bear  with  a  sore  head,  I  want  to  go  away  and  I 
cannot  stir,  I  have  articles  to  write — ah !  the 
plagues  of  Egypt  are  nothing  in  comparison  with 
that.  I  wrote  to  Maurice  Barnett  about  you ;  do 
you  know  him  ?  He  edits  the  Morning  Post ;  he 
is  an  excellent  fellow.  How  is  Halle  ?  And  Daw- 
son and  Vivier  ?  What  weather  !  It  rained  yes- 
terday enough  to  wash  the  houses  away.  To-day 
it  is  almost  cold.  I  have  a  headache.  D —  the 
article ;  I  will  not  begin  it ;  I  have  shrank  from 
it  for  a  week,  and  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  an 
idea  about  the  subject  I  have  to  write  upon. 
What  a  career !  Where  can  I  find  the  sun  and 
some  leisure?  Where  can  I  be  free  to  think  of 
nothing,  to  sleep,  to  hear  no  pianoforte  playing, 
to  hear  no  mention  of  the  Prophete,  the  elections, 
Rome,  M.  Proudhon,  to  watch  the  world  tumbling 
to  pieces  through  the  smoke  of  my  cigar,  to  be  as 
stupid  as  eighteen  deputies. 

My  God !  My  God !  What  a  cursed  world  you 
created  for  us !     You  were  ill  inspired  to  rest  on 

*  Commmiicatecl  by  M.  Emile  Laurent. 
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the  seventli  day,  and  would  have  done  much  better 
to  have  gone  on  working,  for  there  remained  much 
to  do. 

My  dear  Ernst,  I  should  like  to  write  you  a 
letter  well — (well  what?  let  us  see) — well — (how 
can  I  add  an  epithet  when  I  am  incapable  of  find- 
ing one), — in  short,  a  letter  which  would  please 
you,  and  I  see  that  I  must  give  up  all  chance  of 
succeeding.  (What  a  phrase !)  I  can  hit  upon 
nothing — nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  It  is  just 
the  same  with  my  article.  That  article  will  drive 
me  mad.     That  is  certain. 

I  am  going  out.  I  am  going  to  be  dull  outside. 
I  am  too  dull  at  home.     Come  to  Paris  for  a  while. 

P.S. — I  have  a  pain  in  my  stomach,  another 
thing  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  Ah,  my  dear  Ernst, 
pity  me.     These  articles  will  kill  me. 

To  M.  Eeard.^ 

Old  Cavendish  Street, 

Cavendish  Square,  London, 

April  20,  1852. 
My  Dear  Eeard, 

I  have  just  come  from  the  first  rehearsal 
of  a  selection  from  Vestale,  which  we  are  going  to 
perform  at  our  third  concert,  to  take  place  at 
Exeter  Hall  on  Wednesday  next,  the  28th  inst.,  at 
-8  p.m. 

The  musicians  are  in  an   indescribable  state  of 

*  Communicated  by  Madame  Erard. 
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astonishment  and  a  J  miration.  They  an-ived  on 
the  scene  imbued  with  hostile  prejudices,  which  a 
kind  of  anti-Spontini  faction  has  been  pleased  to 
inculcate  in  London  for  the  last  five-and-twenty 
years.  I  think  I  shall  give  them  all  a  rude  lesson. 
The  effect  will  be  immense.  We  have  a  chorus  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty  voices,  and  a  colossal  or- 
chestra. Staudigl  sings  the  High  Priest ;  Madame 
Novello,  Julia ;  for  Licinius  I  have  a  young  Ger- 
man tenor,  Reichart ;  I  am  teaching  him  the  pai*t, 
and  he  will  do. 

Do  your  best  to  come,  and  bring  Madame  Spon- 
tini  with  you  to  this  triumph,  twenty  times  more 
important  than  those  gained  on  the  Continent. 
To  witness  the  downfall  of  a  cabal  which  has 
existed  for  a  quai-ter  of  a  century !  That  is  a  piece 
of  enjoyment  not  often  to  be  found. 

Come !  Come  ! 

To  M.  Zachaeie  Astruc. 

May  23,  1858  ? 
Sir, 
Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  kind 
article  you  have  written  on  my  concert.  I  have 
never  read  anything  upon  my  musical  attempts 
which  has  touched  me  so  deeply.  The  grinning 
spectre  of  sarcasm  is,  as  ever,  at  hand  to  hiss  in 
my  ear :  "  It  is  not  true  ;  M.  Astruc  deceives  him- 
self and  deceives  you.  You  are  greenhorns,  both 
of  you."  But  there  is  also  another  judge  whom 
it  is  permitted  to  consult,  and  who  sits  by  the'side 
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of  one's  inner  consciousness.  And  when  I  put  the 
question,  "Is  my  critic  a  greenhorn,  am  I  one, 
and  are  we  both  deceived  ahout  this  matter  ?  Is 
the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  true  a  chimera,  pas- 
sion a  decoy,  and  enthusiasm  a  delusion  ? "  the 
judge  replies,  "No,  no,  no,  a  thousand  times  no." 

You  love  what  I  love,  you  honour  and  adore  all 
my  gods ;  that  is  the  reason  why  the  enjoyment 
of  being  praised  by  you  is  joined  to  another  sen- 
timent, more  active,  more  profound,  more  intense, 
the  far-seeing  fanaticism  of  a  co-religionist. 

And  that  is  the  reason  why  I  borrow  a  few 
words  from  Shakespeare  in  order  to  say  to  you — 

Most  noble  brother,  give  me  your  hand. 

To  M.  Stephen  Heller. 

ViENNE,    DaUPHINE,    TuESDAY,    SEPTEMBER  4  OR  5, 

that  is  to  say  Wednesday,  Setember  6,  1865. 
My  Dear  Heller, 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  heard  from  you. 
Why  have  you  not  sent  me  a  line  in  reply  to  my 
collective  letter  addressed  to  Madame  Damcke  ?  I 
wrote  to  all  three  of  you.  I  am  still  an  invalid, 
and  I  am  very  much  afraid  of  only  adding  one 
more  weariness  to  the  many  with  which  you  have 
to  put  up.  My  nieces  are  more  charming  than 
ever.  We  read  a  great  deal,  and  they  understand 
everything  rapidly  and  admirably.  In  spite  of 
their  eagerness  to  keep  me,  I  shall  return  to  Paris 
at  the  end  of  the  week.  Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  tell  my  porter  that  I   shall   arrive  at  half-past 
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six  on  Sunday  morninf»;.  Further  than  that,  come 
and  dine  with  me  on  that  same  Sunday ;  we  shall 
be  alone,  as  I  do  not  think  my  mother-in-law  will 
be  back  by  then.  In  any  case,  if  you  are  coming 
warn  Caroline  of  the  fact,  so  that  she  may  have 
something  for  us  to  eat. 

It  is  atrociously  hot,  and  I  have  such  a  wretched 
headache  that  I  can  scarcely  write  to  you. 

Four  days  ago,  I  received  a  letter  from  Geneva 
which  did  me  an  immense  amount  of  good,  and 
almost  restored  me  to  reason.  It  was  high  time 
that  it  took  place,  and  that  I  can  live  the  life  that 
suits  me,  without  suffering  so  cruelly  from  my 
senseless  struggle  against  the  impossible.  That 
will  come  vdth  the  aid  of  your  friendship. 

Have  you  composed  anything?  You  will  tell 
me  all  about  that  as  well  as  how  you  contrive  to 
kill  that  brigand,  time,  who  kills  us  in  so  cowardly 
a  way. 

To   M.    SZARWADY. 

Pakis,  February  25,  1866. 
My  Deak  Szarwady, 

Thank  you  for  all  the  trouble  you  have 
taken  about  the  German  edition  of  my  Memoires. 
I  authorize  you  to  treat  with  M.  Heinze  and  to 
surrender  to  him  the  entire  copyright  of  that  work 
for  4,000  francs,  not  a  penny  less,  on  the  condi- 
tions I  mentioned  to  you,  i.e.,  that  he  is  not  to 
offer  it  for  sale  until  after  I  have  done  so  and  it 
has  been  published  in   Paris.      MM.   Heller  and 
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Damcke  have  scouted  the  idea  of  translating  it 
for  500  francs ;  consequently,  if  jou  can  under- 
take the  work,  so  much  the  better.  But  I  insist 
upon  its  being  done  in  Paris  under  your  own  eyes. 
Let  me  know  what  terms  you  have  arranged  with 
M.  Heinze  at  Leipsic,but  write  a  little  more  legibly, 
because,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  there  are  a 
great  many  lines  in  your  letter  which  I  have  been 
unable  to  decipher. 

Kreutzer's  concerto  is  going  on  well;  we  have 
already  had  four  partial  rehearsals.  Madame 
Massart  has  invited  Madame  Szarwady,  who  leads 
us  to  hope  that  she  will  come. 

P.S. — I  cannot  point  out  to  you  all  the  parts  of 
the  book  which  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers ; 
the  number  is  too  great.  In  any  case,  nothing  in 
connection  with  my  private  life  has  appeared,  and 
the  remaining  portion  has  been  considerably  en- 
larged. 

To  M.  Holmes.* 
St.  Petersburg,  February  1,  1868. 
Mt  Dear  Holmes, 

The  account  given  you  of  the  private 
concerts,  which  will  not  commence  until  March,  is 
correct.  I  shall  give  the  final  one  entrusted  to  me 
at  the  Conservatoire  in  a  few  days.  After  that  I 
shall  leave  for  Paris  without  giving  one  on  my 
own  account,  in  spite  of  the  offers  I  have  had 
from  several  artists  who  woidd  play  gratuitously 

*  Communicated  by  M.  B.  de  Fourcaud. 
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with  pleasure.  But  I  cannot  accept  these  generous 
offers,  and  I  am  too  ill ;  I  have  no  more  strength. 
I  long  for  my  bed,  my  fire,  and  absolute  rest ;  re- 
hearsals kill  me.  You  will  spend  three  times  as 
much  money  here  as  at  Berlin,  and  there  is  a 
young  violinist,  Vuillelmi,  who  has  played  once  at 
a  concert,  who  is  engaged  by  the  Grand  Duchess, 
and  who  has  had  an  immense  success.  Eveiybody 
is  talking  about  him,  and  nothing  but  him.  In 
spite  of  all  the  offers  made  to  me  to  remain  here, 
I  want  to  get  away ;  the  cold  and  snow  drive  me 
away;  in  my  state  of  health  I  am  incapable  of 
standing  such  a  temperature.  I  have  a  rehearsal 
this  evening,  and  I  am  trembling  in  anticipation. 
I  dare  not  tell  you  anything  about  your  symphony. 
In  what  language  will  it  be  sung  ?  And  who  will 
sing  it  ? 

Pardon  me  for  writing  to  you  in  such  a  dis- 
cursive way.  I  have  not  strength  enough  to  collect 
my  ideas.  The  trip  to  Moscow  has  finished  me. 
The  people  belonging  to  the  Moscow  Conservatoire 
came  in  search  of  me,  the  Grand  Duchess  gave 
me  leave  of  absence  for  twelve  days,  and  there 
was  money  to  be  made.  I  conducted  the  first  con- 
cert in  an  immense  riding  school  with  five  hun- 
dred performers,  and  an  audience  of  ten  thousand 
six  hundred  persons.  At  the  present  time  I  am 
engaged  in  the  production  of  a  terrible  pro- 
gramme approved  of  by  the  Grand  Duchess  for 
my  farewell.  The  concert  to  be  given  for  me  in 
March  would  have  kept  me  here  for  more  than  a 
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month ;  I  prefer  sacrificing  eight  thousand  francs 
so  that  I  may  get  away  at  once. 

The  civilities  of  all  the  world,  artists  and  public 
alike,  dinners  and  presents,  are  of  no  avail.  I 
long  for  the  sun ;  I  want  to  go  to  Nice  and 
Monaco. 

Good-bje,  my  dear  Holmes ;  present  my  homage 
to  Madame,  who  will  need  all  her  courage  to  sus- 
tain yours. 

A  week  ago  the  thermometer  registered  32  de- 
grees of  frost.  The  birds  fell  down  dead,  and  the 
coachmen  fell  from  their  seats.  What  a  country  ! 
And  in  my  symphonies  I  am  singing  of  Italy,  and 
the  sylphs,  and  the  bowers  of  roses  on  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe ! 


END    OF    VOL.    I. 
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